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FOREWORD 


The General Elections of 1970-71 were the culmination of a subtle process 
of democratic change of which the symptoms were visible long before the actual 
event. Despite the absence of any elections on the basis of universal adult 
franchise at the national level, there was a well-established tradition of elections 
at provincial levels held between 1951 and 1954. No elections could be held 
under the 1956 Constitution which was a factor in the comparative political 
sterility of the 1958—1969 interregnum. The grass root elections for the 
Basic Democacies held in 1959-60 and for the Electoral College in 1964, on 
which were based the elections to the National and Provincial Assemblies under 
the 1962 Constitution, nevertheless provided a valuable base. However, the 
nation rediscovered its lost electoral conscience and fulfilled its political destiny 
when it went to the polls on 7th December, 1970 to elect a National Assembly 
and again on 17th December, 1970 to elect the Provincial Assemblies. These 
nation-wide operations were followed in January 1971 by a mini-election in 
East Pakistan necessitated by the natural disaster of October 1970 in that 
Province. 


2. _ The results of these elections demonstrated beyond any shadow of doubt 


that the people of Pakistan are second to none in the keenness of their response 
to clectoral urges or in the degree of political sophistication. 


3. The mechanics of the elections are described in detail in this Report. 
Attention has been drawn to some of the innovative measures introduced to 
reduce the incidence of clectoral abuses in order to ensure a correct verdict 
of the voters. But the point must be made that by and large past elections have 
been tradition-bound and cast in the classic mould which is largely a legacy 
of our Anglo-Saxon model. A nation which is striving to find new intellectual. 
spiritual, political and social moorings cannot remain tied to electoral tradi- 
lions of which the basic assumptions and validity can be and are being 
questioned in progressive quarters. It is hoped that when new ground is broken 
in this important aspect of national activity, the people and the organizations 
concerned with elections will give as good an account of themselves as they 
have done in ploughing the traditional furrow. 


4. The format of the present Report has been slightly modified. In addition 
{o some essential statistical information which has been presented as an integral 
part of the text in the shape of tables and statements, this volume incorporates 
some important tables containing statistical information which may be of some 
use to the government departments and the general reader as well as the 
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researcher. The detailed statistical tables and statements will be published 
separately in volume II. The text of the narrative part of the Report was 
ready at the end of 1971 but its final publication has been delayed on account 
of the decision to incorporate some statistical tables in it. 


5. Similar Election Reports have been written by the Provincial Election 
Commissioners in respect of their Provinces. But they are not being published. 
The Government Departments and the research scholars can, however, approach 
the Election Commission Secretariat or the Provincial Election Commissioners 
concerned for more detailed information pertaining to the elections in each 


Province. 


6. This Note would be incomplete without acknowledgement of the unremit- 
ting labour undertaken cheerfully by Mr. Mohammad Amin, Joint Secretary, 
Election Commission and the other officers in the Election Commission in 
preparing the basic material on which this Report is based. 


ASLAM ABDULLAH KHAN, SQA, CSP, 
Secretary, 
Election Commission of Pakistan 
and 
National Assembly: of Pakistan. 
July J1, 1972. 
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PREFACE 


Free election is a positive process which paves the way for the transfer 
of power in a peaceful manner by the government in power to ils succcssor. 
Democracy can flourish and prosper only if such elections are held continually 
and at regular intervals. Democracy is sometimes measured by the slogans 
‘one man one votc’, ‘one vote one value’, ‘everyone to count for one and 
none for more than onc’. But any democratic system, whatever its form 
can be twisted m operation. In this respect three safeguards are necessary :— 


(a2) There must be an administrative system efficient enough to con- 
duct an clection without confusion, inaccuracy and bickerings 
over mere trifles. 


(b) There must be some means of ensuring that adjudication on 
merits of cases arising under the electoral law 1s oulside the govern- 
ment of the day so that there is no suspicion that the government 
is seeking to ‘make~ the elections as they suit it. 


(c) There must be 2 code of political mores embodied in law and 
practice which helps in avoiding bitterness of the contest for power. 
Such a code must have sanctions enforceable against those who 
break it, enforceable by the combined strength of public opinion 
and independent judicial decisions. 


vw 


Free elections cannot work unless— 


(i) there is a competent civil service : 


(i!) an independent and autonomous body which is in no wav sub- 
servicnt to the demands or dictates of the government of the day 
but capable of acting and adjudicating upon issues before it with- 
out fear or favour; and 


(ii) a strong public opinion capable of checking a drift towards violence 
and corruption. 


3. The first general elections held in Pakistan on the basis of universal 
adult franchise and on the basis of ‘one man one vote’ were the first step 
for the establishment of a healthy tradition in democracy. For this purpose. 
an Election Commission consisting of a Chief Election Commissioner who 
Was a sitting Judge of the Supreme Court and two Judges of the High Courts 
Was constituled. This body inspired public confidence and the conduct of 
clections by it was no doubt a stupendous endeavour and a challenging 
task. The creation of an accurate electoral roll) was pre-requisite for the 
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achievement of this goal. This was necessary as the electoral roll prepared 
in 1964 had become obsolete and, the one prepared in 1969 but not finally 
published, was not acceptable to the political parties; having been padded 
with spurious entrics and containing countless omissions. The preparation 
of a roll, as faultless as practicable, under our circumstances was only possi- 
ble through a well-knit team of Registration Officers drawn from the Pro- 
vincial Governments at district and sub-divisional levels. The fact that the 
total electorate of 5,69,41,500 brought on the rolls out of the then 
estimated population of eleven and a half crores (approximately 50% 
judged by all standards bore an ideal proportion which the voling strength 
of a country could bear to its total population. The accuracy of the roll 
which is evident from the limited number of claims and objections filed in 
response 10 the draft publication was possible by the introduction of a state- 
ment which each head of a household was required to furnish giving therein 
the names and other particulars of the cligible voters. The vigilance exercised 
by the Registration Officers and the judicious decisions taken by them and 
the Revising Authorities coupled with the pains taken by the enumeration 
and supervisory staff contributed to the establishment of an accurate roll. 


4. The delimitation of constituencies which should normally have preceded 
the preparation of clectoral rolls had to be undertaken simultaneously with 
their preparation. The delimitation of constituencies both National and Pro- 
Vincial in a record time of three months had no parallel. It is a matter of 
ercat satisfaction to me that the decisions of the Delimitation Commission, 
which were given on the spot after open public hearings, were without excep- 
tion unanimous and gencrally accepted without demur. 


5. The conduct of elections in a free and impartial manner speaks highly 
of the sagacity and wisdom of the Returning Officers whose responsibility it 
was to conduct these polls and who censured their smooth and efficient con- 
duct with a total streneth of 3,35,890 polling personnel drawn from the various 
categories of Government officersiofficials and employees of the autonomous 
and semi-government organisations. It goes to the credit of these officers that 
the meticulous arrangements made by them left no scope for a breakdown at 
any one of the 29,399 polling stations established throughout the Iength and 
breadth of the country. 


6. A number of innovations were introduced during these clections right 
from the enumeration stage to actual polling. Introduction of a_ specific 
from for enumeration, usc of a common ballot box for all candidates, mark- 
ing of the ballot paper by a rubber stamp and insertion of the same in a ballot 
box in the presence of the polling staff and the election agents of the candidates, 
one day poll for the National Assembly constituencies and one day poll for the 
Provincial Assemblies constituencies, suspension of political activity prior to the 
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commencement of the poll and the use of indelible ink to safeguard against 
impersonation were a few amongst these innovations. Doubts were expressed 
about the successful operation of these innovations, particularly of one in 
which the voters were required to stamp the ballot papers but the elections 
have proved my faith in the eternal wisdom of our electorate and the fact that 


given necessary guidance, the electorate can be purposefully moulded and 
rightly directed. 


7. Being the first general clections in the country, we had to face in- 
numerable problems, Nature also acted harshly. As a result of floods in the 
Eastern Wing, the original election dates had to be shifted. The next below was 
inflicted by the tidal bore of an unprecedented magnitude in some of the 
districts of that Wing where elections in some of the National and Provin- 
cial constituencies had to be postponed and held on a Jater date. But in spite 
of these handicaps the nation fulfilled my desire of peaceful, quiet and fair 
elections. 


8. In fulfilling the above objectives, I recerved utmost cooperation and 
assistance from the Members of the Delimitation Commission; Mr. Justice 
A. M. Sayem and Mr. Justice Malik Mohammad Akram, who were later on 
appointed as Members of the Election Commission as well. Their advice was 
always invaluable. What is more gratifying is the fact that decisions of the 
Delimitation Commission as well as the Election Commission were unanimous 
throughout. Thanks are also due to Mr. Aslam Abdullah Khan, SQA, CSP, 
Secretary, Election Commission, who with the help of the permanent staff 
of the Commission planned in an excellent manner the various prccesses 
of elections and implemented the policies and decisions of the Commis- 
sion with meticulous care. The cooperation and help which I received 
from all officers and staff of the Election Commission and Provincial Election 
Commissioners. and their officers and staff was unique in the annals of 
an operation of such a gigantic magnitude. The assistance rendered by the 
Government and semi-Government organisations deserves a special mention. 
The Central Government and the Provincial Governments spared no efforts to 
come forward. In fact, elections could not have been successfully completed 
unless these Governments had placed at our disposal, their men and material 
for the conduct of country-wide elections. The role played by Press. Radio, 
T. V., Post and Telegraph Departments and the Printing Presses of the Prin- 


ting Corporation of Pakistan, Provincial Governments and WAPDA was 
also of great help and assistance. 


ABDUS SATTAR, H.Q.A., 


Chicf Election Commissioner. 
July 11, 1972. 
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CHAPTER | 


INTRODUCTION 


In his broadcast to the nation on 25th March, 1969, Gen. A. M. Yahya 
Khan, H. Px., H.J., President and Chief Martial Law Administrator announced 
that his aim was the creation of conditions conducive to the establishment of a 
Constitutional Government and for the smooth transfer of power to the repre- 
sentatives of the people elected freely and impartially on the basis of adult 


franchise. 


2. On 28th July, 1969, he announced the appointment of Mr. Justice Abdus 
Sattar, H.Q.A. as the Chief Election Commissioner to organise the election 
machinery and commence the work of preparation of electcral rolls to be fol- 
lowed by the delimitation of constituencies and to complete the election within 


a. period of twelve to eighteen months. 


3. On the 28th November, 1969, he announced his decisicn to hold general 
elections in the country on the 5th of October, 1970 on the principle of one 


man one vote. 


4. On 28th March, 1970, he announced the main features of the Legal 
Framework Order under which the National Assembly was to be constituted. 
The allecation of seats in the National Assembly, which was to consist of 313 
members, was to be based on population as recorded in the Census of 1961. It 
was also decided that elections for the Provincial Assemblies should also be 
held not later than 22nd October, 1970. 


5. Dealing with the political issues facing the country, the President, in his 
broadcast on 28th November, 1969, announced that the general elections of 
1970 would be held on the principle of one man one vote on which no difference 
of opinion was expressed by anyone of the political parties. Connected with 
the break-up of one unit and the restoration of separate Provinces in West 
Pakistan was the question of representation to the National Assembly from 
those Provinces. 


6. The most significant feature of the 1970 general elections is that for the 
first time a National Assembly was to be directly elected on the basis of universal 
adult franchise for the purpose of framing a new Constitution for the country 
and to function as its Central Legislature. The principle of paritv between 
East Pakistan and the units of West Pakistan, which had been the hasis of 
previous clections to the National Assembly under the 1956 and 1962 Constitu- 
lions, was replaced by principle of one man one vote. 


7. Before the general elections under the 1956 Constitution could be 
held, that Constitution was abrogated on the promulgation of Martial Law on 
7th October, 1958. Under the 1962 Constitution, elections to the National and 
the Provincial Assemblies were held in 1962 and again in 1965 indirectly 
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through an Electoral College consisting of 80,000 electors divided equally 
between East and West Pakistan. Despite the theoretical justification given 
for the system of indirect elections, this principle had to be discarded as it failed 
to satisfy the democratic aspirations of the people and led to many abuses in 
practice which discredited the system and ultimately caused a political upheaval 
which resulted in the overthrowing of the old order. The main defects of the 
system of indirect elections were that it was susceptible to corruption and vitia- 
tion of the popular will brought about by the exercise of undue pressure and 
intimidation, purchase of votes on a large scale and other electoral abuses. 


8. Elections under the 1962 Constitution were due in February, 1970 for 
which electoral rolls were prepared and the strength of the Electoral College 
was raised from 80,000 to 1,20,000. The electoral units equal to the number of 
electors were also delimited. It may be mentioned that the 80,000 electoral 
units carved out in 1964 were grouped into Union Councils in the rural areas 
and Union Committces in the urban areas which served as the basic units of 
local government. Each Union Council and Union Committee consisted of 
between 10 to 12 members elected on the basis of adult franchise. 


9. The political upsurge and awakening manifested itself in a country-wide 
agitation as a result of which the constitutional structure under the 1962 
Constitution collapsed and Martial Law was imposed for the second time on 
25th March, 1969. 


3 
CHAPTER I 
LEGAL FRAMEWORK FOR ELECTIONS 
(a) LEGAL FRAMEWORK OrperR, 1970 


Before the general elections could be held, the statutory basis kad te be 
laid down. The basic law which provided this legal cover is contained in the 
Legal Framework Order, 1970 (P. O. 2 of 1970) which has the attributes and 
sanctity of a constitutional document. The Order provided for the constitution 
of a National Assembly consisting of 313 members of whom 300 were to be 
clected to fill general scats and 13 to fill the seats reserved for women. The 
distribution of the seats in the National Assembly amongst the Provinces and 
the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas was as given in Schedule | of the 


Order. 


2, The Order also provided for the constitution of a Provincial Assembly 


for each Province consisting of the number of members elected to fill general 
and reserved scats as set out in Schedule-II thereof. 


3. | Members for the general seats were to be elected from territorial consti- 
tuencies by direct election on the basis of adult franchise in accordance with law. 
But members for the seats reserved for women in the National Assemb!v and the 
Provincial Assemblies were to be elected indirectly by persons elected to the 
general seats in the National Assembly or a Provincial Assembly, as the case 
may be, from that Province in accordance with law. The President was autho- 
rised to make separate provisions, by regulation, for election of members from 
the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas. 


4. The Legal Framework Order also provided for the constitution of an 
Election Commission consisting of the Chief Election Commissioner as Chair- 
man and two other Members each being a permanent Judge of a High Court, 
for the purpose of election of the members of the Assemblies. 


3S. Under Article 9 (1) any person may seek election if— 
(a) he is a citizen of Pakistan ; 
(b) he has attained the age of 25 years; and 
(c) his name appears on the electoral rolls for any constituency in the 
Province or Centrally Administered Tribal Areas from which he 
seeks election. 


An important change was made in the qualifications of candidates tor the 
elections to the National Assembly by the Elections to Assemblies (Quali- 
fications) (Supplementary Provisions) Order, 1970 (P. O. 6 of 1970). Whereas, 
under the criginal clause, a person could seek election to a seat in the National 
Assembly, only from the Province in which he was registered as a voter, under 
the amended clause, it was laid down that a person shall be qualified to be elected 
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as, and to be a member of the National Assembly, from any constituency 
whatsoever in any Province or in any Centrally Administered Area, if 
his name appeared on the electoral roll for any electoral area in any constituency 
for that Assembly. However, for election to the Provincial Assembly, a candi- 
date had to be enrolled on the clectoral roll of any electoral area in any consti- 
tuency for that Assembly. 


6. Article 9 (2) of the Legal Framework Order, 1970 contained the disquall- 
fications for candidature which were in line with the previous laws except for 
the following :— 


(i) Disqualifications imposed under any previous law were not specifically 
made applicable which meant that only those disqualifications which 
were prescribed by this law were to apply. This point became of 
practical importance as there were instances of persons who were 
disqualified by the Chicf Election Commissioner under the 1964 
election law and who were candidates at the 1970 elections. One of 
such candidates was eventually returned to a Provincial Assembly. 


(ii) A member of the President's Council of Ministers appcinted alter 
Ist August, 1969 could not be a candidate unless a period of 2 years 
or such lesser period as the President allowed, iad elapsed since he 
ceased to be a Minister. 


(ii) The disqualification imposed under Article 9 (2) (g) on the spouse 
of a person in the service of Pakistan from being a candidate was 
removed by a subsequent amendment (P. O. 18 of 1970). 


7 Elections to the National Assembly were to be held on 5th October, 1970 
while those for the Provincial Assemblies were to commence on a date not Jater 
than 22nd October, 1970. A change in the election schedule was necessitated 
by the Province-wide floods in East Pakistan in August, 1970 which dislocated 
the administrative arrangemenis for elections and diverted the attention and 
resources of the Government to the problem of relief and rehabilitation of the 
flood-affected people. The new dates were laid down by the legal [rame- 
work (Amendment) Order 1970 (P. O. 18 of 1970). This amendment 
also provided for early clections not later than 31st October, 1970 In any 
constituency of the N.\W.F.P. and Baluchistan on the ground of climatic condi- 
iions or seasonal movement of population. But public reaction to piece-meal 
elections was unfavourable and all elections in West Pakistan were held on 


the specified dates. 


8. | When all arrangements for elections were almost completed, the Govern- 
ment was faced with an unprecedented situation in East Pakistan caused by 
the cyclone and tidal bore on the night of 12th and 13th October, 1970 which 
devastated large areas of Patuakhali, Barisal and Noakhali districts and also 
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affected parts of Khulna and Chittagong districts. Many political parties in both 
the wings demanded postponement of the entire elections throughout the country 
so that Government could give their undivided attention to the rclicf of the 
cyclone-stricken people. However, after a full consideration of all aspects, 
the President decided, on the advice of the Election Commission, to postpone 
the clections only ijn certain constituencics of the affected districts. This was 
done by the Third Amendinent (P. O. 24 of 1970) authorising the Chief Election 
Commissioner to fix such other dates as he decmed fit for the commencement 
of polling in any constituency where, in his opinion, because of natural 
calamity or any other reason, polling could not commence on the dates 
already fixed. In pursuance of this power, the Chief Election Ccmmissioner 
fixed the 17th January, 1971 as the date for holding simultaneously elections 
both for the National Assembly and the Provincial Assembly of East Pakistan 
in the cyclone-affected constituencies. 


9, An important provision was made regarding candidature for both the Na- 
tional and a Provincial Assembly and membership of the same Assembly from 
more than one constituency. Under Article 10 of the Legal Framewerk Order, a 
person could at the samc time be a candidate fer election from tvo or more con- 
stituencies or to more than one Assembly. If a person was elected as 4 member 
for two or more constituencies, he had to make a declaration in writing to the 
Chief Election Commissioner within [5 days of the notification of his election 
by the constituency to which he was elected last specifying tre constituency 
Which he wished to represent. An important change was made in this provision 
by P. O. 22 of 1970 enabling a person who was elected from a coustituency for 
the National Assembly as well as a Provincial Assembly io make the declara- 
tion within [5 days after the Constitution framed by the National Assembly 
received authentication by the President. There were three persons who were 
elected to the National Assembly from more than one constituency. After 
they filed their declaration under Article 10 (2) of the Legal Framework Order, 
1970, specifving the constituency which each one of them wished to represent, 
bye-elections were held to fill the seats vacated by them. There were only two 
cases in Which a candidate was clected both to the National Assembly and a 
Provincial Assembly. 


10. The National Assembly was empowered to frame a Constitution Within 
120 days alter its first meeting and on its failure todo so was to stand aissolved. 
In case a Constitution was framed and authenticated, the National Assembly 
Was to serve as the first legislature for the full term under the new 
Constitution. 


I]. = Although elections for the Provincial Assemblies were to be completed 
by the specified date, the Provincial Assemblies were not io be summoned 
until after the Constitution had been framed and authenticated. 
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12. Provision was made to hold bye-elections to the casual vacancies in 
the National Assembly within three weeks from the occurrence of the vacancy. 
However, no specific provision for holding bye-clections to fll casual yacan- 
cies for a Provincial Assembly was made nor was any specific provision made 
regarding resignation of a person clected to a Provincial Assembly before the 
election of a Speaker for such an Assembly. 


13. A proposal for amending the Legal Framework Order to enable 
bye-elections tobe held for casual vacancies in the Provincial Assemblies and 
lo extend the period for holding bye-clections from three weeks to four 
months was made by the Election Commission. This amendment was made 
by P. O. 9 of 1971. 


14. Attention may here be drawn to a lacuna in the Legal Framework 
Order which needs removal. Under Article 9 (4), if any question arises 
Whether a member has, after his election. become subject to any disquali- 
fication, the Commissioner shall place the question before the Election 
Commission and, if the opinion of the Commission be that the meimber has 
become so subject. his seat shall become vacant. This questiun might also 
arise in the case of a person who has become disqualified after his clection 
to the National Assembly or a Provincial Assembly but before he enters 
upon his duties by taking the prescribed oath. The Election Commission 
is of the view that ils jurisdiction extends also to a member-elect i.e. before 
he takes the prescribed oath. 


15. It may be stated that under Article 27 of the Legal Framework 
Order if any question or doubt arises as to the interpretation of any Pprovl 
sion of this Order, it shall be resolved by a decision of the President, and 
such decision shall be final and not liable to be questioned in any Court. 
In spite of this provision in the Legal Framework Order, 1970, references 
on legal issues to the President were avoided by the Election Commission. 
A peculiar case, however, came up for hearing on a review petition under 
section 92 of the Elections Ordinance before the Chief Election Commussionet 
in which the Returning Officer had accepted the nomination of a person, 0” 
whom disqualification had been imposed under the National and Provincial 
Assemblies (Elections) Act, 1964. The plea taken before the Returning 
Officer that the disqualification continued in operation under section 6 of 
the General Clauses Act was not accepted by him on the ground that the 
disqualifications mentioned in the Legal Framework Order, 1970 were 
exhaustive and the disqualifications imposed under any other law did not 
survive- In a review petition filed under section 92 of Ordinance XIII of 
1970, the Chief Election Commissioner observed in this case that the proper 
remedy of a candidate against an order of acceptance of a nomination paper 
of his rival was to file an clection petition challenging the election in that 
particular constituency. As the petitioner did not press for a decision on the 
merits of the case, the petition was dismissed by the Chief Election Com- 
missioner. 
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16. The Legal Framework Order is an_ interim legislation. When a 
Constitution is framed the disqualifications will be appropriately spelt out 
and the above lacuna removed. This could be done by adding a clause to 
the prescribed disqualifications that a person shall be disqualified from 
being, or being elected as a member of an Assembly, if he is disqualified 
under any law for the time being in force. 


(b) ELECTORAL ROLLS ORDER, 1969 (P. O. 6 OF 1969) 


17. The first step towards holding the elections which could be initiated 
straightaway was the preparation of electoral rolls. Electoral rolls for 
elections to the Electoral College under the Electoral Rolls Order, 1964 
were prepared and published in draft form in the middle of 1968. But, as 
stated carlier, these rolls had invoked considerable public criticism on the 
ground that they contained a large number of spurious entries. For the new 
elections it was imperative that the electoral rolls should be prepared afresh. 
This decision was announced by the President in his breadcast of 28th 
July, 1969. 


18. The Electoral Rolls Order (P. O. 6 of 1969) was issued on 27th August, 
1969. The Chief Election Commissioner, Mr. Justice Abdus Sattar, H.Q.A. 
assumed charge of the office of the Chief Election Commissioner on the 9th 
August, 1969 in addition to his Judgeship of the Supreme Court. The main 
features of this Order were as follow :— 


(1) It provided for the appointment of a Chief Election Commissioner 
who should be a person who is or has been Judge of the Supreme Court. 


(2) It provided that for the purpose of electing representatives of the 
people on the basis of adult franchise, there shall be electoral rolls in relation 
to such areas to be called electoral areas as the Commissioner may, in con- 
sultation with the Central Government, determine. 


(3) The Registration Officer appointed for an electoral area was made 
responsible for preparing a draft roll containing the name of every citizen 
who on the qualifying date— 

(a) was not less than 21 years of age; 


(b) did not stand declared by a competent Court to be of unsound 
mind; and 


(c) was or was deemed under Article 12 of the Order to be resident 
in the electoral area. 


19. The scope of the term ‘citizen’ was extended by a subsequent 
amendment of the Order to include a person who— 


(i) had migrated from any place in India to Pakistan with the 
intention of permanently residing therein ; 
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(ii) was a subject of the State of Jammu and Kashmir and hae 
migrated to Pakistan with the intention of residing therein ; and 
(iii) was born in Pakistan of a father resident as aforesaid Who was or 
would have been a subject of India, or as the case may be, sub. 
ject of the said State. 
notwithstanding that such a person Was not or had not become a 
citizen of Pakistan. 


(iv) A person was deemed to be a resident in an electoral area if he 
ordinarily resided in that area. 


(v) The relevant date with reference to which the residence qualifi- 
cation was applied was Ist October, 1969. 


(vi) Government servants or persons holding a public office were, 
unless they indicated otherwise in writing, deemed to be resident 
in the electoral area in which they would have been resident but 
for their holding such office or being in Government service. 


The provision with regard to Government servants was an important departure 
from the previous law as Government servants were to be registered as voters 
in their home districts unless they applied in writing to be registered at the 
place of their posting. 


20. The Electoral Rolls Order was not to apply to the Tribal Areas 
unless the President by notification made it applicable with eny medifica- 
tions and exceptions. Subsequently, the President's Order No. 6 was applicd 
to the Tribal Areas of Baluchistan and the Malakand Protected Arca, the 
districts of Dir, Swat and Chitral and the Tribal Areas attached to Hazara 
district. In the rest of the Special Areas of the N.W.F.P., the franchise 
was restricted to Tribal Maliks and allowance-holders. 


21.‘ The electoral rolls in the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas were 
prepared under the Preparation of Electoral Rolls (Centrally Administered 
Tribal Areas) Order, 1970 (P. O. 13 of 1970) which came into force on 15th 
July, 1970. Every Political Agent or Deputy Commissioner was made res- 
ponsible for preparing and maintaining an electoral roll for each constt- 
tuency in the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas containing the name of (a) 
every Malik who was not at the time of this Order less than 21 vears of afc; 
or (b) where any such Malik was less than 21 years of age, by kis duly 
accredited or recognised guardian. 

22, The draft roll was to be kept open for public inspection and changes 
or corrections could be made therein within 15 days either by the Deputy 
Commissioner or Political Agent himself or on an application. The term 
‘Malik’ was defined as a person who was in receipt of a ‘Maliki’ allowance 
or ‘Jungi’ allowance, or was a “ Mowajib Elder ”. 

23, This Order was made applicable to the Centrally Administered Tribal 
Areas of the N.W.F.P. only. As regards those Tribal Areas which were 
administered by the Baluchistan Government or the N.W.f. P, Government, 
the Electoral Rolls Order (P. O. 6 of 1969) was applied to them by the States 


and Frontier Regions Division's Notification No, 268 (1)/69, dated 18th 
December, 1969, , ! 
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24. Since the delimitation of constituencies had to await the creation of 
separate Provinces in West Pakistan, the electoral rolls had, of necessity to be 
prepared on the basis of electoral areas. These electoral area-wise rolls were 
eventually grouped together to form constituency rolls. This led to certain 
practical difficullics in ihe casc of some large cilies like Karachi to which 
attention has been drawn in the relevant Chapter. 


(c) DELIMITATION OF CONSTITUENCIES ORDER, 1970 (P. OQ. 3 of 1970) 


25. So far as the election work was concerned, further action could only 
be taken after the law pertaining to the delimitation of constituencies was 
promulgated. Before this could be done, the political set-up in West Pak. 
istan had to be determined. This was done on 30th March, 1970 by the 
promulgation of the Province of Wesi Pakistan (Dissolution) Order, 1970 
(P.O. 1 of 1970). Under section 4 of this Order, the Province of West Pak- 
istan was reconstituted into four Provinces, namely, Baluchistan, the N.W.F.P., 
the Punjab and Sind, and two Centrally Administered Areas wiz. the Islamabad 


Capital Terrilory and the Centrally Adminisiered Tribal Areas. The 
territories of the new Provinces were defined in the schedule to this Order. 


The Province of Baluchistan comprised the Quetla Division (including the 
Tribal Areas), Kalat Division, Lasbela district and Nasirabad Sub-Division. 
The N. W.F. P. comprised the Peshawar Division including former Amb State 
and the Tribal Areas adjoining Hazara district but excluding the other Tribal 
areas, the Dera Ismail Khan Division and Malakand Division including the 
former States of Dir, Swat and Chiiral and the Malakand Protected Area 
but excluding the Tribal Areas. The Province of the Punjab comprised the 
Rawalpindi Division (excluding Islamabad Capital Territory), the Lahore, 
Sargodha, Multan and Bahawalpur Divisions pls the Machka revenue circle 
of Sukkur district. The Province of Sind comprised ihe Karachi Division (ex- 
Cluding Lasbela district), Hyderabad and Khaitpur Divisions (excluding Nasira- 
bad sub-division and Machka revenue circle of Sukkur district). The Islemabad 
Capital Territory comprised the areas as determined by the Capital of the 
Republic (Determination of Areas) Ordinance, 1963. The Centrally Administered 
Tribal Areas were such of the Tribal Areas. as defined in the Constitution of 
1962, as were not included in any of the new Provinces, 


26. The boundaries of some civil districts of East Pakistan were adjusted 
under administrative orders of the East Pakistan Government and two new 
districts, namely ‘Tangail and Patuakhali, were created raising the number of 
districts in East Pakistan from 17 to 19. 


21. Consequent on the creation ot the new Provinces in West Pakistan, the 
law pertaining to the delimitation of consituencies could be finalised. This 
was done on Ith April, 1970 by the Delimitation of Constituencies Order, 
1970 (P.O. 3 of 1970). As the work of delimitation of constituencies could 
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not brook any delay, the Election Commission was in constant touch with the 
President’s Secretariat and the Ministry of Law so that preliminary delimitation 
could proceed pending the promulgation of the necessary law. Thus, actual 
work on the delimitation of constituencies had begun much earlier than 
the promulgation of the Delimitation of Constituencies Order, 1970. 


Allocation 28. This Order allocated the seats in the National Assembly and the 
ener Provincial Assemblies to the various Provinces as follows :— 


SEATS IN THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Seats 
General reserved 
Provinces and Areas seats for 
women 


East Pakistan a e . a x. 162 i 
Baluchistan - ” a _ - 4 | 
The Punjab 5 i ‘ - - 82 3 
Sind = ‘3 ve be = . 27 | 
TheNWFP. : ” . - 18 
Centrally Administered Tribal Areas .. - - 7 a 


SEATS IN THE PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES 


East Pakistan rv : ” ua 300 10 

Baluchistan “a me om a , 10 l 
sul 

‘The Punjab . os .. ‘a - 180 6 

Sind or oe oe oe is oe 60 Z 
Sea ae a 

| The.N.W.F.P. o° ee ae o~< — 40 2 


oo en RENSNSseeee <e<o nn 


Constie 29. The Chief Election Commissioner, who was made Chairman of the 
ens Delimitation Commission, felt that the delimitation work should be entrusted 
Commission. 1g 4 Commission with two other members, one from each Province. This Tt 
commendation was accepted and incorporated in Article 4 of P.O. 3 of 1970 
which created a Delimitation Commission consisting of the Chief Election 
Commissioner and two other members each being a Judge of a High Court 


appointed by the President afler consultation with the Chief Justice of that 
court. 
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30. The Commission was charged with the responsibility of dividing each Principles to 
Province and the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas into single-member i Sanita 
territorial constituencies for the seats allocated to the different Provinces in the tion. 
National Assembly and in the Provincial Assemblies. The seats reserved for 

women for each Province in the National Assembly and the Provincial 


Assemblies were similarly to be delimited into single-member constituencies. 


31. The Jaw laid down that the constituencies for the general seats in an 
Assembly shall be so delimited having regard to administrative convenience, 
(hat each constituency is a compact area, and in doing so due regard shall be 
had, as far as practicable, to the distribution of population. The Commission 
had to publish preliminary lists of constituencies after making enquiries, ¢x- 


amining records and considering representations, if any. Objections and sugges- 
tions for modifications were to be heard and the Commission was empowered 
to publish the final list of constituencies after making amendments, altera- 
{ions or modifications. 


(d) NATIONAL AND PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES (ELECTIONS) ORDINANCE, 1970 
(XIII oF 1970). 


32. Article 6 of the Legal Framework Order laid down that members shall pea 
be elected to the general seats by direct clection on the basis of adult franchise of elections. 
in accordance with law. The detailed procedure for elections was laid down 

in the National and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) Ordinance, 1970 (Ordi- 

nance XIII of 1970) which came into force on the 10th of July, 1970. This 

law was based on the National and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) Act, 

1964. The draft Ordinance was initially prepared by the Law Minisiry and 

sent to the Election Commission for advice. The Commission proposed 

substantial changes most of which were accepted. Preparations for holding 

the elections in accordance with the provisions of the draft Ordinance were 
commenced in anticipation of the promulgation of the election law so that 

all necessary steps could be taken to complete the arrangements in time. 

In drafting this law, the provisions of the Representation of People Act, 

1957, as also the electoral laws of other countries with similar electoral 

systems were borne in mind. 


33. The elections Ordinance was applied, subject 10 certain modifications. Application 


to the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas by a regulation of 1970 and to the a a 


Tribal Areas of Baluchistan and the N.W.F.P. by notification SRO No. 188 Centrally 


(1)/70, dated the 10th August, 1970 issued by the States and Frontier Regions neta 
Division. ae 


34. Apart from laying down the detailed election procedure, the Elections Powers of 


: es the Election 
Ordinance contained the following general provisions :— Commission. 


(i) The Election Commission constituted under the Legal Framework Order 
Was continued and it could exercise its powers and perforin its 
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functions notwithstanding any vacancy in the office of any of its 
members. 


(ii) The Commission could authorise its Chairman or any of its members 


or any of its officers to exercise and perform all or any of its powers 
and functions. 


(iit) The Commission could require any department to perform such func- 
tions or render such assistance as it might direct. All executive autho- 
rities of the Central Government and each Provincial Government 
were required to assist the Commission for the purpose of its func- 
tions, The President could, after consultation with the Commission, 
issue such directions as he might consider necessary. 


fv) At the suggestion of the Election Commission, an important amend- 
ment was made by Ordinance XXI of 1970 authorising the Provincial 
Governments to requisition, subject to payment of reasonable com- 
pensation, any vehicle, vessel or animal needed for the purpose of 
transporting election material or any officer or other person engaged 
for the purpose of anv election duty. This provision was added on 
the insistence of the Provincial Governments because of the heavy 
requirements of transport required for a single day poll on two diffe- 
rent dates for the National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies. 


(v) Amendments in the Ordinance necessitated by the change in the 
polling dates made in the Legal Framework Order were incorporated 
in this Ordinance also. 


(vi) The Commission was empowered to issue such directions and exercise 
such powers including the power to revicw any order passed by any 
officer under the Ordinance or the Rules and make such consequen- 
tial orders as might, in ifs opinion, be necessary for ensuring tha! 
an election was conducted honestly, justly and fairly and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Ordinance and the Rules. 


(vii) By an amendment, a new section was added, on the analogy of a 
similar provision in the 1964 election law, authorising the Commis- 
sion to direct any authority to do anything for which no provision 
or no sufficient provision existed in the Ordinance. 


(viii) The jurisdiction of the Civil Courts to question the legality of any 
action taken in good faith by or under the authority of the Com- 
mission or any of its specified officers was barred. 


(ix) The Central Government was empowered to make rules, in consulta- 
tion with the Commission, for carrying out the purposes of the 


Ordinance. 
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35 The Elections Ordinance of 1970 struck new ground in laying down the Main fea. 
detailed election procedure. The most important of these features are briefly Ordinance. 


mentioned here :— 


(a) The Legal Framework Order and the Elections Ordinance prescribed 
the 7th December, 1970 as the date for the commencement of poll 
for the National Assembly elections and a date not later than the 19th 
December, 1970 for polling for the Provincial Assemblies. One of 
the first and the foremost questions which the Election Commission 
was called upon to decide was whether the polls for the National 
Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies should be held on a single 
day or staggered over more than one day. The availability of polling 
personnel, and the logistic support required for holding a single day 
poll were the two major factors which the Election Commission had 
to take into account in deciding this matter. The Commission gave 
long and earnest consideration to this matter and also ascertained 
the views of the Provincial Governments and divisional and district 
officers. Ultimately, after a full consideration of the arguments pro 
and contra, it decided in favour of a single day poll on separate 
days for the two elections with an interval of ten days. The gap 
of ten days had to be fixed taking into consideration the time required 
by the election staff for compiling the results of the National Assem- 
bly elections and for preparing for the Provincial polls. Another 
argument in favour of the singie day poll was to eliminate or 
reduce, to the maximum extent possible, the chances o* repeat or 
bogus voting through impersonation. 


(b) The question of holding the elections for the National and the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies simultaneously on the same day was also consi- 
dered and the views of the local officers ascertained. It was una- 
nimously agreed that having regard to the importance of the elec- 
tions for the National Assembly and the introduction of the marking 


system of voting, the combination of the polls for both the Assem- 
blies on the same day would confuse the voters and jeopardise the 
entire elections. However, the experiment of holding the polls for 
both the National and the Provincial Assembly elections simultaneous- 
ly on the same day was made in nine National and eighteen Provin- 
clal Assembly constituencies in the cyclone-affected districts in 
East Pakistan. The results of these simultaneous 
encouraging that the question of holding simult 
more than one Assembly in future should be serio 
Order to reduce the expenditure 


polls were so 
aneous polls for 
usly considered In 
and the strain imposed on the dis- 


trict administration in the case of two separate Polls within a short 
interval of each Other. 
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ic) In the elections for the National and Provincial Assemblies held 
in 1962 and 1964, the marking system of voting was used when 
the electorate for these elections was restricted to 80,000. How- 
ever, for election to the Electoral College which was on the basis 
of universal adult franchise, a common ballot paper was devised 
which was used for the election of members in all the electoral 
units. A separate ballot box for each candidate, with his symbol dis- 
played on it, was kept in a screened-off compartment. The voter in- 
serted the ballot paper in the ballot box of the candidate of his choice. 
In earlier elections to the Provincial Assemblies also, the system 
of a common ballot paper with separate boxes for each candidate 
was used. This system is liable to serious misuse as the ballot 
papers of any one candidate can be tampered with. This risk, 
which is inherent in the balloting system, is largely eliminated in 
the marking system which provides for a common ballot box for 
all the candidates. Under the marking system, a_ single ballot 
paper containing the names together with the symbols of all the 
contesting candidates is printed for each constituency. The voter 
is required {o place a mark either with a pen, pencil or a prescrib- 
ed marking aid in the space of the candidate of his choice. The 
voter marks the ballot paper in secret in a screened-off compart- 
ment. After folding the ballot paper, he inserts it in the ballot 
box which is placed within the view of the Presiding Officer or 
the Assistant Presiding Officer. This eliminates all chances of a 
ballot paper being taken out surreptitiously or insertion of any 
paper other than the ballot paper issued to him. This procedure 
is a significant improvement on the procedure adopted in the 1964 
Electoral College elections and the 1959 Basic Democracies elec- 
tions when the ballot boxes in which the ballot paper was to be 
inserted, were placed in a separate compartment and the actual 
insertion of ballot papers could not be observed by the Presiding 
Officer. Under this system the voters could take out their ballot 
papers and hand them over to a trusted person who could then 
insert all of them into the ballot box of a particular candidate. 
This involved the risk of large-scale sale and purchase of votes. 
Under the new system, the sale of votes in this manner has been 


rendered impossible. 


(d) In the 1962 and 1965 Assemblies elections, a copying pencil was 
supplied to the voters at the polling booths for marking the ballot 
paper. During the 1970 elections, the ballot paper could only be 
marked with the marking aid supplied at the polling booth for this 
purpose. The marking aid was a rubber seal of the size of one 


By) 


square inch containing sixteen small squares. The law and the 
rules contained necessary provisions prescribing this marking aid. 


(e) In order to eliminate chances of impersonation, the law provided 
that, before a ballot paper was issued to a voter, he should be 
required to receive a personal mark with indelible ink on the 
specified finger. The use of indelible ink was also an innovation 


in the 1970 elections. 


Although the system of marking the ballot paper, which had to be inserted 
in a ballot box kept in the presence of the Presiding Officer, was introduced 
for the first time at an election held on the basis of adult franchise and the 
voters were absolutely unfamiliar with it, the results of the polls showed 
that the system was a great success in spite of its apparent complexity. 
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CHAPTER Wil 
ELECTORAL ROLLS 


Under the 1956 Constitution, direct elections were {to be held for the 
National and the Provincial Assemblies on the basis of universal adult 
franchise. Electoral rolls were accordingly prepared for elections which were 
scheduled for February, 1959. These rolls were utilised for the elections to 
the local councils constituted under the Basic Democracies Order, 1959. 

2. Under the 1962 Constitution, the system of indirect elections was 
introduced. For the elections to the National Assembly and the Provincial 
Assemblies held in 1962, the members of the local councils elected in 1959 
formed the Electoral College. An Elecioral College consisting of 80,000 
members (40,000 from each wing) was clected from the 80,000 electoral 
units in both wings of Pakistan for the 1964 elections. These elections to the 
Electoral College were held on the basis of adult franchise for which new 
electoral rolls were prepared in 1964. The number of voters registered at 
that time was 4,79,18.500. Under this system, the voters elected the mem- 
bers of the Electoral College who in turn voted for the election of the Presi- 


dent and for members of the National and the Provincial Assemblies at 
the 1965 elections. 


3. For the elections which were scheduled to be held in early 1969, 
the Electoral College was enlarged from 80,000 members to 1,20,000 mem- 
bers to be elected on adult franchise in equal numbers from the two wings 
of Pakistan. The new electoral units were delimited in 1968 and fresh 
electoral rolls were prepared for each of the new electoral units. | These 
rolls were published in draft form in 1968 and the number of voters registered 
then was 5,66,92,000. Objections and claims against these draft rolls were 
invited which numbered nearly 38 lacs. Further action for correction of 
the rolls was suspended when the 1962 Constitution was abrogated after the 
proclamation of Martial Law in March, 1969. 


4. In his broadcast of 26th March, 1969, the President had promised 
that power would be transferred to the elected representatives of the people, 
for which purpose elections to a National Assembly would be held. On 
28th July, 1969, he announced that the electoral rolls prepared in !968 were 
unacceptable to almost all political parties and therefore fresh rolls would 
be prepared for holding elections to the National Assembly directly on the 
basis of adult franchise. 


5. Earlier, the Election Commission had considered the possibility of— 
(i) completing the new electoral rolls on the basis of the draft rolls 
already published after permilting appeals against the acceptance 
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as well as rejection of all the claims and objections since filed and 


disposed of, or 


(ii) re-publishing the rolls as draft rolls with a view to inviting fresh 
claims and objections. 


The object of adopting one of the two alternatives was to avoid de CnUMera: 
tion. The President's decision for preparation of new rolls for the National 
Assembly elections. however, obviated the necessity for further consideration 
of these alternatives. 


6, In pursuance of the President's announcement. the Electoral Rolls 
Order 1969 (P. O. No. 6 of 1969) was promulgated on the 29th August. 1969. 
In September, 1969, the Election Commission prepared Rules under this 
Order which were nolified by Government in the Gazette on 2nd Septem- 
ber, 1969. 


7. After the promulgation of the Electoral Rolls Order and the Rules 
framed thereunder, the adminisirative arrangements and the programme 
for enumeration was finalised. The Commission laid down ihe foilowing 
schedule for this purpose :— 


Completion of administrative arrangements by 15-10-1964 
Commencement of enumeration .. 7 re 16-10-1969 
Draft publication of rolls = i ve 1-1-1970 
Claims and objections to be filed by 31-1-]979 
Disposal of claims and objections by 2-3-1970 
Correction of draft rolls 7-3-1970 
Printing and final publication 15-6197 


8. The various stages of registration were followed Punctually — exga 
the final publication which was made on 30th June, 1970 instead of ce 
Une, 1970 as the possibility of publishing constituency-wise Tolls wy a 
"XPlored which, however, was not possible. Thus the Chec.org! 
Prepared within a period of about cight months from the COMMenze 
© Work. A period of approximately two months was allowed fy- 
"P the electoral machinery and a period of two and a half months 
“NUmeration and checking and draft publication. A further Period of 
two Months and a half was allowed for the filing of claims and oh: about 
and their disposal and incorporation of decision in the draft I€ctions 
Addition, 4 period of about three months was required 
‘na Publication. i. 
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9 The overall responsibility for planning rested with the Election Com- 
mission. The work was supervised at the Provincial level by the iwo Pro- 
vincial Election Authorities in East and West Pakistan. Under the Elect- 
tion Commission, there were at that time two separate categories of offices in 
each wing. The Provincial Eicction Authorities were responsible for — the 
preparation of the electoral rolls and the delimiiation of electoral units under 
the 1962 Constitution. In addition, there were two Regional Election Com- 
missioners—one in East Pakis‘an and the other in West Pakistan, who were 
responsible fr the conduct of elections for the office of the President and 
the members of the Nalional Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies. 
Accordingly, the work of preparat‘on of electoral rolls was made the res- 
ponsibility of the Provincial Election Authorities. Later on, these func- 
lions and offices were merged and Provincial Election Commissioners were 
appointed in the five Provinces from Ist July, 1970. They were given the assis- 
tance of Depuiy Election Commissioners and Election Officers ior the pur- 
pose of supervising the work relating to the preparation of rolls. | These 
Officers were an impor.ant link between the Provincial Election Commis- 
sioners and ihe Registration Officers and were readily available in the field 
for providing expert guidarc2 io the Registration Officers. 


10. The actual work of enumcraiion was, however, ihe responsibility 
of Registration and Assistari Regisiration Officers under P.O. No. 6 of 
1969. In East Pakistan, all Sub-Divisional Officers acted as Registration 
Officers. Assistant Registration Officers were appointed from amongst 
Thana Education Officers, Circle Officers, Sub-Registrars, Election Officers, 
Thana Cooperative Officers and Thana Agriculture Officers. 


Il. In Wes: Pakistan, Additional District Magistrates, Assistant Coim- 
missioners-in-charge of Sub-Divisions, Extra Assistant Commissicners. 
Revenue Assistants and Deputy Collectors were appointed as Registration 
Officers while the Assistant Registration Officers were drawn from amongst 
Tehsildars, Naib-Tehsildars, Mukhtiarkars, Assistant District Inspectors of 
Schools, Election Officers, etc. The Depuly Commissioners were generally 
made responsible for the timely completion of electoral rolls in their districts. 


12. Appointment of Registration Officers/Assistamt Registratinn Oflicers 
was nolified on 23rd September, 1969. In all, 285 Registration Officers, ol 
whom 73 were in East Pakistan and 212 in West Pakistan, wer: appointed. 


3. The actual enumeration work was done by enumerators each of 
whom was appointed for an area with a population of 2.500 to 3.000. The 
work of three to four enumerators was checked hundred per cent by Super- 
visors. Most of the enumerators were drawn from amongst primary school 
teachers, the field staff of postal, Malaria Eradication, Revenuc, Agriculture, 


Drmeonat, 
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Animal Husbandry, Cooperatives and all other departments of Government 
having field staff. The Supervisors were appointed from amongst High Schools 
Teachers, Headmasters of Primary and Middle Schools and Supervisory 
staff of Agriculture, Reveniic, Aniinal Husbandry, Co-operatives and other 
departments. The number of enumeraiors and supervisors appointed in 
East Pakistan was 29,086 and in West Pakistan 30,728 respectively. The 
break-up of supervisors and enumerators by Provinces is as follows :— 


Province Enumerators Supervisors 
East Pakistan 7 oe a be 22,765 6,321 
The Punjab 53 sag - - 13.493 4,738 
Sind i ee i 3 oe 4.880 1,655 
N.W.F.P. .. = of ae sa 3,119 1,097 
Baluchistan ee bs - 1,265 48] 


The details of staff engaged for the preparation of electoral rolls appear in 
Volume II of the Report. 


14. In the urban areas, teachers, postmen and clerical staff of various depart- 
ments and municipalitics were emploved as enumerators and supervisors 
according io requirements and availability in each area, 


[5.. Honorarium was paid to the registration staff viz. enumerators and 
supervisors. It was suggested that wholetime paid cnumerators should be 
appointed for big cities like Karachi. Dacca and Lahere te ensure full cover- 
age. Honorarium was also sanctioned at the lump-sum -ale of Rs. 200 for 
the Registration Officers and at the rate of Rs. 175 for the Assistant Regis- 
tration Officers. 


16. The enumeration work done by some categories of staf, pariicularly 
the postal staff. was in some places found to be unsatisfoctory and suvervi- 
sors or cnumicration slaft of other departments had io be appoinisd — for 
Securing betier resulls. The main reason for poor enumeration work in 
some arcas was that the teachers and the postal staf were appointed outside 
their normal place of work and cooperation from the people was not always 
forthcoming. While special care should be given to the selection and appain'- 
ment of enumeration and supervisory. stat it sheuld also be ensured in 
future that the staff is detailed for work in their normal places of work where 
they can approach the people more easil\. 
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17. The appointment of enumeration and supervisory staff should not be 
left exclusively to the Registration Officers and Assistant Registration 
Officers and the permanen! election staff should be more closcly associated 
with this work as the work of registration involves personal contact by 
house 10 house visits. Special care is needed for appointing diligent and 
responsible workers who can act with confidence and impartiality as the 
success of the elections depends on complete and correct rolls. 


18 Under the 1962 Constitution, an clectoral roll was to be established 
and maintained for each electoral unit. The dratt rolls which were prepared 
in 1968 for 1,20,000 clectoral units (60,000 in each wing) were accordingly 
prepared on this basis taking the electoral unit as the electoral area. In rural 
areas where an electoral unit consisted of several villages the numbering of 
voters in the electoral units was done continuously for all the villages taken togeth- 
er. Where a big village was split up into one or two elecioral units, the 
numbering of voters for each part of the village which formed an electoral 
unit was separate. The urban areas were similarly divided into electoral 
units which were combined to form union committees. An electoral roll 
was prepared for each electoral unit which consisted of one or more streets 
or a mohalla or a part of a mohalla. 


19. For the purpose of preparing electoral rolls under P. O. No. 6 of 
1969, the electoral unils provided for under the 1962 Constituticn had to be 
abandoned. The general impression amongst the public was that the sitting 
Basic Democrats had manipulated the preparation of the draft electoral 
rolls of 1968 to suit their own interests. Jt was, therefore. feared tnat if the 
old electoral units were made the basis for the preparation of new rolls there 
would be serious risk of the rolls being padded with spurious entries. The 
old electoral units were. therefore. discarded. 


20. Article 8 of P.O. No. 6 provided that for the purpose of election of 
representatives of the people on the basis of adult franchise, there shall be 
electoral rolls in relation to such areas to be called electoral ureas as the 
Chief Llection Commissioner may. in consultation with the Centra] Govern- 
ment, determine. 


2!. In pursuance of these provisions, the Chief Election Commissioner 
decided that in rural areas a village was to form the electoral area. and in 
urbun areas the electoral areas would be either :— 


(i) Where there was a ward before the commencement of the Basic 
Democracies Order. 1959 (P.O. No. 18 of 1959). the ward as it 
existed before such commencement. 


(ii) Where there was no ward before the commencement of the Order, 
a well-defined mohalla or street. 


2) 


(111) Where the ward, mohalla or street was too big, a well-defined 
part thereof. 


22. The preparation of rolls for the above electoral arcay did not present 
any difficulties in the rural areas where the enumeration staff was mote or 
less well acquainted with the principles to be followed in preparing — the 
rolls for villages. Difficulties were, however, experienced in certain — big 
cities, especially Karachi, where the old wards, which were delimited — long 
ago, comprised very large areas. In some cilies the instructions to split up a 
ward where it was very big and to take a compleic mohuila or street or a 
well-defined part thcreof as the electoral area, were not strictiy followed. 
Difficulties were also faced where the boundaries of the municipalities had 
been extended to cover the adjoining rual arcas. The old wards having 
become obsolete these rural arcas were included in the new union committees 
or parts thereof without reference to the old ward boundaries. Such — diffi- 
culties were specially encountered in the case vf Multan and Karachi and to 
a limited extent in Lahore and Peshawar. 


23. According to the procedure prescribed for regisiration of — voters, 
the enumerators had to collect particulars of the voters on Form IIL of the 
Electoral Rolls Rules, 1969. The entries in this Form had then to be trans- 
cribed on a Register in Form I which became the draft electoral roll. The 
following were the particulars in Form I: name of voter. father’s/mother's/ 
husband’s name, profession, age and address. While transcribing the 
names from the forms to the manuscript draft roll, some enumerators did not 
strictly follow the principle of continuous serial numbering of houses in a 
Street or mohalla. It was found that they frequently transcribed the names 
from forms pertaining to different houses in the same mohalla or street and 
sometimes even in different mohallas without observing the continuous order 
of houses. They also failed to divide big wards into smaller electoral areas 
but treated the entire ward as one electoral area. This defect in the prepara- 
tion of manuscript rolls was noticed specially in the case of Karachi where 
the rolls prepared for a ward as a whole sometimes rau into over 40,000 
names numbered continuously from one upwards. This caused difficulty in 
the consolidation of the rolls for constituencies which were formed at a later 
stage by combining the union committees. The electoral rolls in the rural 
areas were prepared by electoral areas which consisted generally of small 
Villages as mentioned above. Ordinarily, the rolls are prepared and sumber- 
ing of voters is done continuously for each constituency. But in the 1970 
general elections, the preparation of rolls preceeded the delimitation of consti- 
tuencies as the law and the principles regarding delimitation came at a 
later stage. The electoral areas had to be determined when the boundaries 
of the constituencies had not been delimited by combining together — the 
existing local councils. The Election Commission realised thai the electoral 
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areas should be well-defined territorial units which could be pieced together 
to form constituencies at a laler stage. The instructions regarding determina- 
tion of electoral areas fully provided for these requirements. But in some 
instances in the case of Karachi the electoral areas were determined in 
contravention of the Election Commission's instructions which caused 
serious difficulties at the stage of piccing together the electoral rolls pertain- 
ing to wards inlo constiluency-wise rolls. Such difficulties were not ¢x- 
pstienced in East Pakistan where local councils being a modification of the 
old union boards were formed more systematically and rationally and their 
boundaries were well known to the enumeration stafi. The other difficulties 
experienced in combining local councils to form constituencies arc mentioned 
in the Chapter on delimitation of constituencies. If the preparation of clectoral 
rolls is undertaken before the delimitation of consiituencices in any future 
election, special care should be taken to ensure that the electoral areas are 
distinct and well-defined areas which can later on be picced together te forn 
constituency-wise roils without any difficulty. 


: ‘ms 24. Under Article 10 of the Electoral Rolls Order every citizen who. on 
corolment. the qualifying date— 
(a) was not less than 21 years of age; 


(b) did not stand declared by a competent court to be of unsound 
mind; and 


(c) was or was deemed under Article 12 to be resident in the electoral 
area 


was ontitled to be registered as a voter. A person was deemed to be re:iden! 
in an electoral area if he ordinarily resided in that area. ‘The qualifying date 


was fixed as Ist October, 1969. 


Reidentist 25. Under the Electoral College Act, 1964. a person was deemed ‘o be 

ey, a resident of an electoral unit if he resided or owned or was in possession © 

ee a dwelling house or other immovable property or worked for gain in thal 

1986 Con. electoral unit. Persons having houses or other movable property oF who 

Bose worked in more than onc electoral unit had the option to be enrolled in ony 

hee Act, electoral unit of their choice. The 1964 law gave the voter oplion to be register 
¢d at the place of work also, but the 1969 law withdrew this option. 


26. Under the 1956 Constitulion, residence for 6 months in a constituency 
Was an essential qualification for enrsiment as a voter in that constituency: 
Possession of a dwelling house was deemed to fulfil the residence qualifi- 
cation. 
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27. The provisions of the Electoral Rolls Order. 1969 were simple and 
easicr for the cnumeraizon staff io apply in practice. Citizenship of Pakistan 
Was an essential qualification. Under the Citizenship Act. 1951, persons, 
who before the commencement of the Ac‘. migrated to Pakistan from India 
with the intention of residing permanently in Pakistan, were automatically 
deemed to be citizens of Pakistan and were cligibls for enrolment as voters 
provided they fulfilled the other qualifications. Persons who migrated after 
that date had to acquire certificates of cilizenship. The registration of voters 
would have become very difficult if the enumeration staff were to require 


production of certificate of citizenship from persons who migrated to Pakistan 
after 13th April, 1951. Article 10 of the Electoral Rolls Order was, therefore, 
amended to provide that a citizen was deemed to include a person who— 


(1) had migrated from any place in India to Pakisian with ihe inten- 
tion of permanently residing therein ; 


(ii) being a subject of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, had migrated 
lo Pakistan with the intention of residing therein ; and 


(iii) Was born in Pakistan of a father resident as aforesaid. who was 
or but for his death would have been a citizen of India or subject 
of the said State 


notwithstanding that such person was no!, or had not become a citizen of 
Pakistan. 


This amendment enabled all adult persons who satisfied the conditions 
for enrolment to be registered as voters including migrants from the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir who were not citizens of Pakistan except for purposes 
of Article 241 of the 1962 Cons‘itution. 


28. The age for voting was 21 years. In Pakistan. reliable evidence or 
Proof with regard to age is almost never forthcoming. As such, the question 
of determining the age qualification for voting purposes requires careful con- 
sideration. Many persons who are in fact 21 years of age or above might have 
been omitted from registration as they might have given their age to be below 
21 years. However, the probability of much larger number of persons who 
are not in fact 21 years of age reporting themselves to be 21 years or above 
IS greater. An analysis of the electoral rolls according to age groups would 
certainly reveal a ‘heaping’ at age 21 years or above. 


29. The Flectoral Rolls Order, 1969 made an important departure from the 
previous Iuw and practice in the registration of persons who are in Govern- 
ment service. Under Article 12 (2) of P. O. No. 6 of 1969, a person who is in 
Government service or holds any public office was. unless he otherwise indicated 
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Government servants OF holders of Public office and their wives who 
wanied to be registered as volers in their “home constituency instead of theif 
e of posting had Eve ansteaesons L0 their family members to set them- 
selves registered at their original Place of residence. Aj] Government servants 
did not understand the exact provisions of the law or did not take timely interest 
. the matter resulting In much confusion. AS such, the practice should be dis- 
ued by suitably amending Article 12(2) and (3) of the Electoral Rolls 


1969 (P.O. No. 6 of 1969). 


30. 


plac 


contin 
Order. 


31. It is also necessary that separate rolls should be prepared for those 
Government servants OF holders of public offices who are registered as voters 
in their home towns so that the Returning Officers have no difficulty in identi- 
fying the voters to whom a postal ballot paper has to be issued. 


32. Persons detained in prison or other legal custody were also deemed to 
be resident in the electoral area in which they would have been resident but 
for their detention. In their case also, it is necessary to revert to the former: 
position and register them as volers at the place of their detention unless they 
specifically ask to be registered as voters in their ‘home’ constituencies. 


33. Article 15 of the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969 empowered the Chief 
Election Commissioner to order, at any time, the inclusion in an electoral roll, 
of the name of any person qualified to be enrolled on such roll. Such names 
became part of the electoral roll from the date of the order. This extraordinary 
power was exercised by the Chief Election Commissioner in a few cases only 
where it was found that a prospective voler would not be able to contest an 
election and that too was done only after he had satisfied himself about 
eligibility c* “he applicant through the Registration Officer concerned. 
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34, Detailed instructions were issued for the registration staff in the Manual 
of Instructions for the preparation of electoral rolls and sufficient number of 
Forms I, JI and III were issued to the enumerators. The procedure briefly 
was that an enumerator was required to prepare a list of the households within 
the area for which he was appointed. He was then required to visit each 
house and obtain the particulars in Form II or III of all the persons qualified to 
be registered as voters. Sometimes the cnumerators left the forms in the house 
and called again to collect them. Women voters were allowed to be identified 
by describing their relationship with the husband’s or fathers name instead of 
their own names. Separate rolls were prepared for male and female voters 
as in the past. Forms II and III contained declaration which had to be signed 
by persons filling them to ensure that the particulars furnished by them were 
correct. Where the form was filled up by the enumerator himself it had to 
be thumb-impressed or signed by the person furnishing the particulars. These 
provisions are very salutary and should be made more effective. Furnishing 
of incorrect particulars should be made punishable. The advisability of mak- 
ing a provision for this purpose may be considered. 


35. The particulars were to be furnished in Bengali in East Pakistan and 
in Urdu in West Pakistan. The language tn which the electoral roll had to 
be prepared was laid down in Rule 3 of the Electoral Rolls Rules, 1969. In 
order to avoid mistakes in transliteration of the names into Bengali or Urdu 
entries in Forms II and III were required to be made in these languages. In 
East Pakistan, however, an exception was made in the case of Urdu-speaking 
voters who were allowed to write their particulars in Form II or DI in Urdu 
which were then transcribed into Bengali in the roll. In Sind, the rendering of 
certain sounds in the Sindhi alphabet in Urdu presented some difficulties. In 
practice, however, it was found that most of the enumerators in the rural and 
urban areas in Sind prepared the draft electoral rolls in Sindhi script. While 
the rolls were printed in Urdu, it was decided to print such names as had special 
Sindhi sounds in Sindhi script also in addition to Urdu Nastalique. 
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36. The Supervisors were required to check 100% entries made in the forms Supervisory 
by the enumerators after house to house visit. The Assistant Registration checks. 


Officers had to check at least 109 of the entries by personal visits to the voters 
houses and record a certificate to this effect. The manuscript rolls after check 
by the Supervisors/ Assistant Registration Officers were sent to the Registra- 
tion Officers and Assistant Registration Officers. The manuscript rolls were 
prepared by the enumerators or the supervisors in the form of a register of 
Which ten carbon copies were prepared in two impressions, each page contain- 
ing about 20 entries. The ten manuscript copies were to be utilised as 
follows : three copies for publication, one for record of the Registration 
Officer, one for incorporating decisions on claims and objections, two for 
sale, and three copies for preservation under rule 21 of the Electoral Rolls 
Rules. 


Draft publi- 
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37, The draft rolls were published all over the country on 16th January, 
1970 and were available for public inspection at the offices of all Registration 
Officers/Assistant Registration Officers and at a conspicuous place in the 
electoral area viz. a local council office or a school building or any other 


suitable public place. 


38, The draft rolls were exhibited for 15 days from 17th January, 1970 to 
31st January, 1970 during which period claims and objections could be filed. 
The fact of publication of the draft rolls and places where they were available 
for inspection was widely publicised in the Press and over the Radio for the 
information of the public. The Registration Officers were asked to confirm 
publication and to furnish a statement of the total number of voters (males 
and females, separately) to the Provincial Election Authorities. 


39. The Electoral Rolls Rules framed under the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969 
provided for appointment of a Revising Authority for a group of electoral areas 
for deciding claims and objections pertaining to electoral rolls for such electoral 
areas. The claims and objections filed with authorities. other than the 
Revising Authorities, had to be passed on tothe appropriate Revising Authority 
within the prescribed period. They could be filed with the Registration 
Officer or with any other officer authorised by the Chief Election Commissioner 
or could be sent by post to the Revising Authority. No person could prefer 
an objection unless his name appeared in the electoral roll of that area. A 
claim could be filed in Form IV and an objection in Form V and application for 
correction on Form VI. These forms were made available to the Revising 
Authorities, Registraticn Officers, Assistant Registration Officers for supply 
free of cost to the interested persons. Manuscript or typed applications could 
also be filed. No stamp was required to be affixed on such claims and objec- 
tions. A claim or objection had to be signed by the person making it and 
could be sent by post or presented by the claimant himself or by 
an agent authorised by him in writing. Evidence in support of a claim or objec- 
tion could be sent with it. A person whose particulars were not correctly 
entered could apply to the Revising Authority, or a Registration Officer, for 
correction. A person who wanted to have his name transferred from the 
electoral roll of one electoral area to another area had to prefer to the Revising 
Authorities concerned an objection to the inclusion of his name in the roll 
in which it had been included and a claim for inclusion of his name in the 


other. 
40. The Registration Officer could also, within the prescribed period, apply 


to the Revising Authority for inclusion of any name left out due to inadvertence 
or exclusion of any name wrongly included in the roll. 


4). A claim or objection not made within the prescribed period or in the 


prescribed manner was liable to rejection. No extension in the period for 
filing of claims and objections was allowed. The Revising Authority had to 


2] 


give notice of hearing of the claim or objection and on the date fixed for the 
purpose, aftc: holding a summary enquiry, give its decisions accepting or re- 
jecting i:. The decisions of the Revising Authority, which were final, had to 
be sent io ihe appropriatc Registration Officer who had to correct the draft roll 
in accordance with the decision of the Revising Authority under Article 10 of 
the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969. The Registration Officer could himself correct 
any clerical, printing or other error. After making all these additions and 
corrections. the Registration Officer published the final electoral roll. 


42. For the purpose of adjudication of the claims and objections, as far as 
possible, judicial officers were appointed with the concurrence of the High 
Courts concerned. The Revising Authorities were drawn from amongst Sub- 
Judges, Munsifs, Magistrates and other executive officers. The Revising Autho- 
Titles were required to decide the claims pertaining to their normal jurisdiction 
SO as to avoid their having to travel outside their jurisdiction. But the actual 
hearing of the claims and objections was done by the Revising Authorities 
at Tehsil or Taluka hcadquarters for the convenience of the public. The ap- 
pointment of Revising Authorities was made having due regard to their status 
vis-a-vis the Regisiration Officers and tie number of claims and objecticns 
received. The jurisdiction of a Revising Authority once decided was not 
Subsequently allowed io be changed. But claims or objections wrongly filed 
before a Revising Authority were forwarded to the appropriate Revising Authori- 
ty for disposal. 


43. In East Pakistan, out of 155 Revising Authorities, 112 belonged to the 
Judiciary and the remaining to the executive. In West Pakistan, out of 159 
Revising Authorities, 119 belonged to the judiciary and 40 to the executive. 


44. The Revising Authorities/Registration Officers were required to maintain 
a record of claims, applications and objections received by them and to issue 
feceipts therefor. The claimant or objector was informed personally of the 
date and place of hearing if he appeared personally. In other cases, he was 
informed by post. 


45. The salient features of the law were explained to the Revising Authori- 
lies by written instructions. Legal difficulties in the way of registering nomads 
a5 voters were pointed out, as such persons could not be deemed to be resident 
of any particular area. The Revising Authortucs were advised that scasonal 
migrants, as distinct [rom nomads, could be allowed to fill in their enrolment 
forms in the place of their temporary residence indicating the electoral areas they 
Wold have been resident in but {or their temporary migration. Such claims and 
Objections from migrants were received on a very large scale in some dis- 
Iricts of Sind where the people from the desert areas move seasonally. 
Instructions were given to the Revising Authorities to accept such claims 
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28 
provided they were otherwise satisfied about the genuineness of the claim or objec- 
tion. A few Revising Authorities received a large number of claims filed under 
the signature or thumb impression of one person on behalf of hundreds of ¢]aj- 
mants. In most cases, the Revising Authorities, not being satisfied with the 
genuineness of such claims, rejected them. The risk in the acceptance of such 
claims was that at the time of actual voting such persons would not be present 
at the places where they were seeking registration. This was necessary to guard 
against bogus voting. Generally speaking, the floating population of desert 
areas which wasin places other than their normal residence atthe time of 
adjudication of their claims, was advised to appear before the Revising 
Authorities at their normal places of residence. The Revising Authorities in 
Sind disposed of such claims and objections from desert areas at such places. 


46. The correction of the draft rolls, incorporating the decisions of the 
Revising Authorities, was made by the Registration Officers between 2nd and 
17th March, 1970. Each entry of inclusion or exclusion or correction was 


signed by the Registration Officer/Assistant Registration Officer and the serial 
number of additional entry/inclusion was recorded on the relevant claim/ 
Objection form. But the electoral roll was not re-numbered at this stage. 
After the decisions on claims, objections and applications, the names in each 
electoral roll were arranged house-wise and re-numbered in a new register. 
This was the final electoral roll. Three carbon copies of this were prepared, 
one was retained by the Registration Officer in his custody, the second was 
deposited with the Deputy Commissioner of the district, while the third copy 
was despatched to the printing press. 


47. The preparation of rolls for the Islamabad Capital Territory during 
the 1970 election suffered from some uncertainty in consequence of the 
promulgation of the Province of West Pakistan (Dissolution) Oraer, 1970 and 
the Legal Framework Order, 1970. At the stage of registration of voters, 
the Capital Area formed part of Rawalpindi district and the voters of 
this territory were included in the rolls of Rawalpindi district. By the 
Province of West Pakistan (Dissolution) Order, 1970, the Islamabad Capital 
Territory was detached from the Province of the Punjab and was made a 
Centrally Administered Area. For the purpose of representation in the Na- 
tional Assembly, it was, after Ist July, 1970, no longer a part of the Punjab 
Province. In the Legal Framework Order, 1970, seats were allocated in the 
National Assembly to the Punjab Province but excluding the Islamabad 
Capital, as it did not then form part of the Punjab Province and was not by 
itself entilled to a seat. It could not be given representation in the Punjab 
Assembly either. This created an unforescen silualion in which the voters of 
the Islamabad Capital Territory in effect stood disenfranchised. 
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48. This anomalous situation was sought to be corrected by enabling voters 
living in Islamabad to get themselves enrolled as voters in other areas, if 
they had permanent places of residence elsewhere within the meaning of Article 
10 of the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969 (P. O. No. 6 of 1969). The Electoral 
Rolls Order was accordingly amended on 20th April, 1970 and a new Article 
13 A was inserted therein. This enabled a voter of Islamabad Capital 
Territory, who had a permanent residence elsewhere, to have his name struck 
off from the rolls relating to the Capital Territory and apply to the appropriate 
Registration Officer for getting his name entered in the roll of the electoral 
area Where he had his permament residence. Apart from the Government 
servants living in Islamabad, there is a sizable local population living in a 
large number of villages included in the Capital Territory. A detailed and 
cumbersome procedure was prescribed requiring each voter to apply to the 
Chief Election Commissioner for permission to get his name struck off and for 
making a separate application to the Registration Officer concerned in the 
form of a claim for registration in the other place. But this was found to be 
unworkable in practice. Besides, the amendment did not remedy the disenfran- 
chisement of the local population who had no permanent place of residence 
elsewhere. In fact, less than a thousand persons made applications for regis- 
tration in alternative places. 


49. In order to correct this anomaly and to satisfy the representations recei- 
ved in this behalf, the Government was advised to give representation to Islam- 
abad Capital Territory in the National Assembly. This was accepted and 
by an amendment of the Delimitation of Constituencies Order, 1970, issued on 
8th June, 1970, the Islamabad Capital Territory was deemed to be included 
Within the Rawalpindi district for the purpose of delimitation of constituencies 
for the seats in the National Assembly. The area was accordingly included 
In National Constituency No. NW-27 Rawalpindi-I]. Voters of Islamabad were 
thus able to exercise their right of vote for electing a member to the National 
Assembly. They were, however, not eligible to vote for the elections for the 
Punjab Assembly, as the Islamabad Capital Territory, being a Centrally Adminis- 
tered Area, could not form part of any Provincial Constituency. 


90. Article 18 of P. O. No. 6 of 1969 said that— Application 


: of 1aw to 
“This Order shall not apply to the Tribal Areas or any part thereof Tribal Areas, 


unless the President, by notification in the official Gazette, so directs, 
and in giving such a direction the President may direct that this 
Order shall, in its application to a Tribal Area, or any specified 
part thereof, have effect with such exceptions and modifications as 
may be specified in the directions ”. 


Afler the dissolution of West Pakistan Province, some of the Tribal Areas 
In N.W.F.P. became centrally administered while all the Tribal Areas of Balu- 
Chistan and some in the NWFP came under the respective Provincial Governments. 
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Separate provisions had to be made for the preparation of electoral 
rolls in these areas. In pursuance of the above provisions, the States and 
Froniier Regions Division issued Notification No. SRO 226 (I)/69, SRO 268 (1); 
69 and SRO 16 (1)/70. dated 24-10-1969, 18-12-1969 and 13-1-1970 respectively 
appiving the provisions of the said Order to the following Tribal Areas :— 


Tribai Areas of Chitral, Dir and Swat ; 
Malakand Agency except Bajaur ; 

Zhob district ; 

Tribal Areas of Loralai district ; 

Tribal Areas of Chagai district ; 

Tribal Areas of Hazara district ; and 
Tribal Areas of Sibi District. 


5]. The preparation of electoral rolls in the Centrally Administered Tribal 
Areas Was governed by the Preparation of Electoral Rolls (Centrally Adminis- 
tered Tribal Arcas) Order, 1970 where the franchise was restricted to certain 
categories of persons only. The right of vote in these Tribal Areas was given 
only to such Maliks as were recipients of * Maliki’ allowance or ‘ Lungi’ allow- 
ance or to ‘Mowajib Elders. Where such a Malik was Jess than 21 years of 
age at the time of the commencement of the Order, his duly accredited or 
recognised guardian could be enrolled as a voter. The Centrally Administered 
Tribal Areas, to which this Order applied, are as follows : 


Khyber Agency ; 

Mohmand Agency ; 

Kurram Agency ; 

Bajaur ; 

Tribal Area attached to Peshawar district ; 
Tribal Area attached to Kohat district; 
Tribal Area attached to Bannu district ; 
Tribal Area attached to D.J. Khan district ; 
North Waziristan Agency ; and 

South Waziristan Agency. 


<7, Electoral rolls on the basis of adult franchise were prepared for the 
first time in the history of elections in Pakistan in some of the Tribal Areas 
of the NWEP and Baluchistan mentioned above. The introduction of adull 
francise in these areas was a bold step of which the results were very encourag- 
ing. The registration of voters in these areas did not pose any serious prob- 
lem except in the case of Marri-Bugti area of Sibi district and the Special Ared 
attached to Hazara district. These problems were mainly of inaccessibility of 


3] 


the areas and the seasonal migration of people which necessitated a departure 
from the normal procedures for registration of voters. Instructions were issued, 
as envisaged under rule 6 (3) of the Electoral Rolls Rules, 1969, that in these 
areas wherever it was no! possible to follow the normal procedure, the parti- 
culars of entries in Form IIL should be obtained through the Tribal Maliks, 
Members of the Tribal Jirgas, any local notables or any other near relatives of 
the voter concerned. 


53. In the Tribal Area of Hazara district. the total registration of voters 
was 15,583 against the 1961 Census population of 1,56,608. This was the 
Jowest in the whole of the country and was due to lack of interest shown by 
the people of the area and the inability of the registration staff {o go into the 
interior. The number of registered voters in the Marri-Bugti area of Sibi 
district was 56,375 as agains, its 1961 recorded population of 52,829. This 
ratio of registration was the highest in the whole country and many complaints 
and allegations of bogus entries were received which were duly investigated. It 
was found that one reason for the alleged inflated figures was that the Maliks 
had included in Form JII the names of those voters who had left the Marri-Bugti 
area and were residing in Jacobabad district. On the other hand, the Marri 
and Bugti Sardars claimed that there had been serious under-enumeration in 
the Marri-Bugti area in 1961 Census and the registration of voters was in 
accordance with their actual population. At the polls it was found that the 
percentage of votes cast in these areas was abnormally high, inspite of the 
distances and the difficult means of communication. In future elections in these 
areas, special attention will have to be given to remove the extreme abnor- 
malities in registration and polling that occurred during the 1970 elections. 


54, The total population recorded by the 1961 census was 9,37.20.613 (Eas! 
Pakistan—5,08,40,235 and West Pakistan—4.28,80,378). It was estimated that 
the population had risen to about eleven and a half crores bv the time the enrol- 
ment was undertaken. The total number of voters registered in the electoral 
rolls in 1970 was 5,69,41,500 (East Pakistan—3.12.11.220 and West Pakistan— 
2,57,30,280). A detailed statement showing the number of voters registered in 
cach district appears in Volume-II of the Repori. 
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CHAPTER IV 
DELIMITATION OF CONSTITUENCIES 


Two principles for elections have been followed in all elections in 
Pakistan. Firstly, the principle of election from single-member territorial 
constituencies and secondly, the system of simple majority vote. These two 
principles ate inter-related. Except for the elections to the Punjab Assembly 
held in 1951 when seats were reserved for refugees in certain constituencies 
which were allocated two members each, elections have always been held from 
single-member constituencies in Pakistan. 


2. The system of clection from single-member constituencies requires that 
the entire country should be divided into small units each of which will return 
one member. This function, before 1962, was performed by a different body 
than the one charged with the conduct of elections. Under the 1956 Cons- 
titution, the Delimitation Commission was a separate body from the Election 
Commission. The 1962 Constitution placed the responsibility for the delimita- 
tion of territorial constituencies for the National and Provincial Assemblies, 
by grouping together the electoral units, on the Chief Election Commissioner. 
Under the Legal Framework Order, 1970 and the Delimitation of Cons- 
tituencies Order, 1970, the work of delimitation of constituencies was entrus- 
ted to a Delimitation Commission with the Chief Election Commissioner as 
Chairman and two Judges of the High Court as members, who were subsequently 
appointed members of the Election Commission. 


3. Under the 1962 Constitution, there were 150 general seats in the 
National Assembly, 75 from each of the two Provinces of East and West 
Pakistan. In addition, there were six seats reserved for women, three from 
each Province. Each Provincial Assembly had 150 general seats and five 
seats reserved for women in each Provincial Assembly. By an amendment 
of the Constitution in 1967 the number of gerieral seats in the National 
Assembly was raised from 150 to 200, one half of whom were to be 
elected from the Provinces of East and West Pakistan. In addition, four 
seats were reserved for women and five seats for persons of merit from each 
Province. The total membership thus was raised to 218. 


4. The strength of the Provincial Assemblies was also increased by this 
amendment giving each Provincial Legislature 200 general seats, eight seats 
reserved for women and ten seats for persons of merit (total 218). The 
franchise for the Assemblies’ elections was extended by raising the strength 
of the Electoral College from 80,000 electors (40,000 from each Province), for the 
elections to be held in 1969 under the 1962 Constitution, to 1,20,000 (60,000 
from each Province). The elections, which were due in 1969, could not be 
held as the 1962 Constitution was abrogated and Martial Law was imposed 
On 25th March, 1969. 
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5 The Legal Framework Order, 1970 altered the principle of election Allocation 
and the structure of the National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies. i ia 
The number of members of the National Assembly was fixed at 313, of delimitation. 
whom 300 were to be elected directly by adult franchise from single-member 

territorial constituencies and 13 elected indirectly to fill seats reserved for 

women. The number of seats in the National Assembly allocated to the 

Provinces and the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas in conformity with 

the population figures of the 1961 Census, under Article 4 (2) of the Legal 


Framework Order, 1970 was as follows :— 


eS 
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General Women 


East Pakistan a re = ‘3 bs 162 7 
Punjab ie “ 82 3 
Sind = i ive es és a - 27 ] 
Baluchistan x i is as 4 ] 
N. W. F. P. ie ies es 18 1 
Centrally Administered Tribal Areas .. - 7 as 
Total . 30 
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Under Article 4 of the Province of West Pakistan (Dissolution) Order, 1970, 
the Province of West Pakistan ceased to exist as one political unit and in 
its place were constituted four Provinces viz. (a) Baluchistan, (b) the NWFP, 
(c) the Punjab, and (d) Sind and the two Centrally Administered Areas 
namely : the Islamabad Capital Territory, and the Centrally Administered 
Tribal Areas. Article 5 of the Legal Framework Order, 1970 required that 
there shall be a Provincial Assembly for each Province consisting of the follow- 
ing members to be elected from territorial constituencies to fill general seats 
and seats reserved for women. 
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Name of the Province General Women 
EastPakistaa.~=~=ws=~“‘“< Ce 300 10 
Total for the Provincial Assembly of East Pakistan .. 300 10 

The Punjab i a ie a és - 180 6 

Sind . 4 : 3 . 60 2 
Baluchistan os is = - Ss <0 1 


The N, W. F. P. 


Total for the Provincial Assemblies in West Wing. . 300 1 


Grand Total ie 600 71 
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6. The new composition of the Assemblies under the Legal Framework 
Order, 1970 made fresh delimitation inevitable. Since the previous delimita- 
tion. new townships had sprung up in various parts of the country due to 
industrialization and urbanization. There was also large-scale shift of popula- 
tion from one area to another. In East Pakistan, land erosion, due to heavy 
floods, especially in the ‘Char’ areas, is a regular feature. New land is 
thrown up by the action of the rivers and new centres of population develop. 
Revision of electoral boundaries thus becomes necessary to conform with the 
geographical realities. 


7. Elections on the basis of adult franchise were due on the Sth of 
October, 1970. But upto the middle of January, 1970, the law on the 
delimitation of constituencies and the conduct of elections had not been 
promulgated. The need for enacting comprehensive legislation for the 
delimitation of constituencies, the preparation of electoral rolls and the con- 
duct of elections well in time is imperative. Piecemeal legislation which was 
unavoidable in the 1970 sencral elections should be avoided in future. 


8. As stated above, under the 1962 Constitution, the delimitation of con- 
stiluencies was the sole responsibility of the Chief Election Commissioner. For 
the 1970 elections, a Delimitation Commission, consisting of the Chief Election 
Commissioner and two Judges, one from the High Couri of East Pakistan, and 
the other from the High Court of West Pakistan, was proposed. A separate 
Commission with a Judicial complexion lends a judicial colour to the proceed- 
ings with regard to the delimitation of constituencies and inspires public con- 
fidence. The Legal Framework Order, 1970 and the Delimitation of 
Constituencies Order, 1970 (P. O. No. 3 of 1970) which were promulgated on 
30th March and 1lth ApriJ, 1970 respectively incorporated these suggestions. 


9. The Delimitation Commission was constituted under Article 4 of the 
Delimitation of Constituencies Order on 11th April, 1970, with the Chief 
Election Commissioner as the Chairman and a Judge of the High Court of 
East Pakistan and a Judge of the High Court of West Pakistan as members. 


10. The Commission was authorised to regulate its own procedure and 
empowered to authorise any of its members to exercise and perform all or any 
of its powers and functions. Its decisions, in case of difference of opinion, were 
to be expressed in terms of the opinion of the majority. The Commission could 
continue to exercise its powers and perform its functions notwithstanding a 
vacancy in the office of any one of iis members or, if, any one of its members 
was, for any reason, unable to attend its proceedings. The decision of the other 
two members in that case was deemed to have the effect of the decision of the 
Commission. All the decisions of the Delimination Commission were unanimous. 
The need for the delegation of powers also did not arise. The direction in the 
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law (Article 7 of P.O. No. 3 of 1970) that all executive authorities of the Central 
Government and each Provincial Government shall assist the Delimitation 
Commission in the performance of its functions, facilitated the task of 
delimitation of constituencies and ensured co-operation from all concerned. 


11. The Delimitation of Constituencies Order, 1970 provided that for the 
purpose of clection to general scats in the National Assembly and to the 
Provincial Assemblies the Delimitation Commission shall divide each Province 
and the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas into as many territorial con- 
stituencies as the number of seats allocated in an Assembly to each Province 
or the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas. It also provided that each 
Province shall be divided into as many constituencies as the number of seats re- 
served for women in each Province for the National Assembly of Pakistan and 
for each Provincial Assembly. 


12. For delimiting the constituencies, the Commission was required to make 
such inquiries and examine such records as it thought necessary and to con- 
sider such representations as might be received by it. The Commission was 
required to publish a preliminary list of territorial constituencies, specifying 
the areas proposed to be included in each constituency and to invite objections 
and suggestions within a specified period to these proposals. After hearing 
and considering the objections and suggestions, if any received by it, the 
Commission could make such amendments, alterations or modifications in the 
preliminary list as it thought necessary and publish the final list of constituencies 
showing the areas included in each constituency. 


13. Article 8(2) of the Delimitation of Constituencies Order, 1970 laid down 
that constituencies for the general seats in the National Assembly shall be 
delimited having regard to— 


(a) administrative convenience ; 

(b) that each constituency is a compact area; and 

(c) in so doing regard shall be had, so far as practicable, to the 
distribution of population. 


An exception was, however, made in case of the Centrally Administered Tribal 
Areas in so far as compactness was concerned. In those Areas, two or more 
separated areas could be grouped into one constituency. 


14, ‘In the application of these principles to actual delimitation, the Com- 
mission tried to keep administrative boundaries intact so that the boundaries of 
the constituencies did not cut across administrative boundaries. Thus, seats 
Were allocated to whole divisions and districts in East and West Pakistan (with 
one or two exceptions) without splitting and combining them with one another, 
As far as possible, the thanas in East Pakistan and the tehsils in West Pakistan 
Were not split up except where less than one seat or more than one seat had fo 
be allocated to a thana or a tehsil, which was done by combining part of it with 
another thana or tehsil in order to remove glaring disparities in population, 
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15. The local councils and the electoral units being the smallest administra- 
tive units, were pieced together to form constituencies and their boundaries 
were kept Intact, except in a few cases where the union councils had to be 
unavoidably split up. The boundaries of the divisions and districts were 
kept intact so that the constituencies conformed to the revenue or other 
jurisdictions of the civil districts to facilitate the conduct of elections. 


16.  Weightage was given to the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas in 
respect of National Assembly seats and to the Province of Baluchistan in 
respect of Provincial Assembly seats in the matter of allocation of seats under 
the Legal Framework Order, 1970. The North-West Frontier Province was 
allocated only 18 seats in the National Assembly for a population of 57,30,991 
which entitled it to 18.44 seats. The fraction of .44 was ignored. One seat 
each was given to the seven Agencies of the Centrally Administered Tribal 
Areas. The tribal areas adjoining the districts were attached to the Agencics 
or the bigger tribal areas having regard to their tribal affiliations. As regards 
the Provincial Assemblies, Baluchistan was allocated twenty seats by redu- 
cing the average population quota per Provincial seat to 67,674 as against 
the average of 1,42,120 in the Punjab 1,39,451 in Sind and 1,69,467 in East 
Pakistan. 


17. Specific proposals for delimitation were received by the Delimitation 
Commission from a few interested persons and parties. The Commission 
gave due consideration to all such written and verbal suggestions put forward 
before it during the hearings. But the Commission was able to resist all 
efforts at gerrymandering and attempts to delimit constituencies to suit the 
convenience of a particular person or party. The principle of contiguity was not 
compromised in any case. Even in the case of the Centrally Administered 
Tribal Areas, compactness and contiguity was secured, although the law allowed 
latitude there. 


18. The legal requirement regarding distribution of population was inter- 
preted by the Delimitation Commission broadly to include not only numeti- 
cal strength but also the complexion and composition of the population and 
special features such as tribal or sectional affinities, “ biradri”, cultural and 
linguistic homogeneity, all of which had to be taken into consideration. AS 
regards numerical strength of constituencies, the Brilish Law permits varia- 
tions in population to the extent of 50 per cent above or below the quota of 
population in a constituency. Even these restrictions have been described as 
‘absurd’ and British practice permits wider variations in the size of consti- 
tuencies. The Commission, therefore, permitted wide variations in population 
where special interests had to be catered to or where, due to urbanisation 
or industralisation, the population of a constituency according to the 1961 
Census stood no comparison to its effective voting strength as registered in 


1970. Chitral State, for example, was given a seat in combination with a 
small area of Dir and Swat for a total population of 1,37,297 as against the 
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average of 3,10,727 for a National Constituency. Similarly, the newly-develop- 
ed areas of Mohammadpur and Mirpur in Dacca were given a seat in com- 
bination with Ramna P.S. and Dhanmandi area which had a population 
of 1,30,290 according to 1961 Census but in 1970 recorded a voting strength 
of 2,49,205. New Karachi, North Nazimabad and Federal B Area and 
other new townships of Karachi district had also to be given representation 
according to their present population. 


19. The Regional Election Commissioner, West Pakistan, assisted the 
Election Commission Secretariat and framed the initial proposals for the 
preliminary delimitation of constituencies for the Punjab. The delimitation 
of constituencies for the Provinces of Sind, the N.W.F.P., Baluchistan 
and the Centrally Administered Tribal areas was done by the Com- 
mission’s Secretariat itself. In East Pakistan, both the Regional Election 
Commissioner and the Provincial Election Authority framed the initial deli- 
mitalion proposals jointly and these proposals were thoroughly scrutinised and 
revised partially by the Election Commission Secretariat. 


20. Before the detailed proposals for delimitation of constituencies could 
be framed, the seats allocated in the National Assembly and the Provincial 
Assemblies to the various Provinces were distributed over the various divisions 
and districts, on the basis of the 1961 population census figures. This was 
done by dividing the total population of the division by the ‘quota’ per seat 
for each wing in the case of the National Assembly constituencies and the 
quota per seat for each Province in case of the Provincial Assemblizs consti- 
tuencies. The quota for a National Assembly seat thus worked out at 
3,13,828 for East Pakistan and 3,10,727 for the West Wing. The average 
population for a Provincial Assembly seat varied from Province to Province. 
This ‘quota’ was obtained by dividing the 1961 population of each 
Province by the number of seats in the Provincial Assembly allocated to it 
under the Legal Framework Order, 1970. The quotas for National seats in 
both the wings and that for Provincial seats in each Province are given in 
the statement below :— 


National Assembly = Provincial Assembly 


el 


Population Average Average 
Name of Province according to No.of population No.of population 
1961 Census — seats per seat seats per Seat 
1, East Pakistan 7 §,08,40,235 162 3,13,828 300 1,69,467 
2. Baluchistan a - 13,53,484 4 3,38,371 20 67,674 
3. Punjab - = 2,55,81,643 82 3,11,971 180 1,42,120 
4. Sind se ie - §3,67,065 27 3,10,632 60 1,39,451 
5S. N.W.F.P... e ss 57,30,991 18 3,18,385 40 143,275 
6. Centrally Adninistered 18.47,195 7 2,63,885 — — 
Tribal Areas, 


21. ‘In allocating seats to the divisions and districts .5 or above was taken 
as one seat while less than .S was ignored. In a few cases where a fraction 
was near the margin of .5, that is to say, between .4 and .6, adjustments were 


made and the excess of .4 and .6 of two districts was combined for the pur- 
pose of allocating a seat to two adjacent districts. In the case of the sparsely 
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populated areas of Quetta and Kalat divisions and the Centrally Administered 
Tribal Areas, it was considered necessary to combine a number of districts or 
tribal areas in the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas to form one constituency. 


22. In East Pakistan, the only case in which two districls were combined 
to form a National Assembly seat was the joint seat comprising of parts of 
Bakerganj and Patuakhali districts whose share worked out at 9.85 and 3.73 
which entitled each of them to 10 and 4 seats respectively. As the divisional 
allocation of 30 seats for Khulna division could not be increased, there was 
no aliernative but to combine Bakerganj and Patuakhali districts to give them 
13 seats jointly. Dinajpur district was given 6 seats for a percentage of 5.45 which 
was the highest remainder so as to complete Rajshahi division’s allocation of 
38 seals in the National Assembly. Chittagong district had a remainder of 
.) Which had to be ignored in favour of .59 of Noakhali district. 


23. In the case of the East Pakistan Assembly constituencies, Mymensingh’s 
remainder of .64 had to be ignored as Dacca division could not be allotted 
more than 90 seats. Chittagong division, however, was given one seat for its 
excess of .43 so as to conform to the overall total of 300 seats for the province. 


24. In the case of the West Wing, so far as the National Assembly consti- 
luencies were concerned. the excess of .46 of Hazara district was combined 
with the excess of .62 of Mardan district to give one joint seat by combining 
adjacent areas of these districts. The excess of Swat (including Malakand 
Protected Area) and Dir were combined with Chitral to give them one joint 
seat. Similarly, Bahawalpur and Bahawalnagar districts got two seats each. 
Their excess of .37 and .64 respectively were combined to give them a fifth 
joint seat, 


25. In the provincial Constituencies in the West Wing, the following 
adjustments were made. The excess of Hyderabad division of .60 had to be 
ignored so as not to exceed the Provincial allocation of 60 seats for Sind 
Province. Multan division got one seat for .46 so as to complete the quota 
of 180 seats for the Province of the Punjab. The following excesses were 
combined to give one additional seat for the following districts: — 
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Hazara oe - - - “4 - 2 . 66 
Mardan .68 
Swat 36 
Dir .. 69 
D.J. Khan 46 
Bannou 62 
Kachhi 73 
Kalat 3 
Loralai 64 
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Gujrat and D.G. Khan districts in the Punjab and Khairpur district in Sind 
Were given 10, 6 and 4 seats respectively for their quota of 9.33, 5.46 and 3.38 so 
@s to conform to the divisional allocations. In Sind the combinativun of 
Thatta and Dadu in the preliminary proposals was reversed in the final deli- 
mitation as the combination of these two districts for formation of a joint 
constituency was opposed at the hearing. Accordingly, Thatta was given three 
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scats for ils quota of 2.59 and Dadu district got three seats for ils quota of 
3.48. Although D.G. Khan could not be given an additional seat in the 
National Assembly for its excess of .5, it was compensated in the Provincial 
Assembly allocation by giving 6 seats for ils share of 5.46. The percentage 
of Jhelum and Gujrat worked out at 5.27 and 9.33 respectively. The com- 
bination of the excess of these two districts for a joint seat made in tne pre- 
liminary proposals was opposed at the hearing and therefore Gujrat was given 
ten seats for its share of 9.33 so as to make up the divisional quota of 28 seats 
for Rawalpindi division. 

56. The smallest administrative unit for building up the constituencies was 
the local council both in West and East Pakistan. This did not pase any 
problem in East Pakistan as the electoral area rolls invariably conformed to 
the local council boundaries. In West Pakistan. however, the following 


difficulties were experienced :— 


(1) The electoral areas, for which rolls were prepared viz, a village in 
rural areas and a mohaliah, street cr ward in an urban area, could 
not be adopted as the basis for forming constituencies as these unis 
were too small and the description of constituencies in terms ol 
electoral areas would have been unduly lengthy and cumbersome. 


(2) The boundaries of wards in the Municipalities in some cases did not 
conform exactly with those of Union Committees comprising the 
Municipal Commitlees. Due to industrialization and urbanisation 
the rural population adjoining the big cities was added in many 
cases to the Municipal limits. 


(3) The electoral areas adopted for purposes of preparation of rolls 
sometimes crossed the local council boundanes in the urban areas. 


(4) No reliable figures of population for local councils according to the 
1961 Census were available. 


Despite these difficulties and for ensuring unifommily of practice in this 
regard in East and West Pakistan, local councils were adopted as the basic 
administrative unit for the purpose of delimitation. This created some practi- 
cal problems in the re-arrangement and re-adjustment of rolls as mentioned in 


Chapter III. 


27. Apart from the principles set-forth in the law namely, administrative 
convenience, compactness and so far as practicable the distribution of popula- 
tion, the Commission also took into consideration tribal affliaticns. homogeneity 
of population, geographical factors and the means of communication, the concen- 
tration of migrants and the occupational distribution of population. These 
factors were interconnected with cach other and had to be given due weight 
along with the statutory requirements of contiguity and compactness. 


28. In conformity with these principles, the political agencies of the 
Centrally Administered Tribal Areas were given one seat each by combining 
them with the tribal arcas attached to the districts. The claum of the Kurram 
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Agency for two seats, one for Shias and the other for Sunnis, could not be 
accepted by the Delimitation Commission. 


29. Similarly, refugees were given representation in Karachi, Hyderabad, 
Multan. Lyallpur and Dacca by keeping them intact and ensuring homogeneity 
of population of the constituencies as far as practicable. 


30. Generally, the urban areas were not joined with the rural population 
or vice versa and the rural population adjacent to big citics was given a 
separaie consilluency wherever possible as in the case of Karachi. 


3]. Although castes and ‘ bradaries * were not regarded as sacrosanct, follow- 
ing the principle of homogeneity of population, representation of predominant 
‘bradaries’ and castes was ensured in forming the constituencies as in the 
case of Gujars and Rajputs of Gujrat district. 


32. The Jaw required that the Commission shall, after making such 
enquiries and examining such records as it may deem necessary and 
considering such representations as may be received by it, frame the 
delimitation proposals. The Commission considered the question whether 
this provision contemplated that proposals should be invited for delimitation 
by public notice for framing its preliminary proposals. It decided against 
Inviting proposals from the public. However, all representations and propo- 
sals, which were submitted to the Commission by interested parties before the 
preliminary proposals were framed, were given due consideration. The 
Commission also scrutinised these proposals in consultation with the Divisiunal 
Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners before they were notified as 
preliminary delimitation proposals. A period of 15 days was allowed for 
inviting suggestions and objections to the draft proposals. The Delimitation 
Commission held open hearings at all divisional headquarters before finalising 
its proposals. 


33. The Delimitation Commission examined the proposals relating 1o East 
Pakistan constituencies at Dacca between 15th April and 19th April, 1970 and 
thereafter visited Multan, Lahore, Rawalpindi, Peshawar, Quetta, Hyderabad 
and Karachi between 20th April and 29th April, 1970. The Divisional Com- 
missioners and Deputy Commissioners altended these meetings of the Delimita- 
tion Commission in which the draft proposals were examined in detail with 
reference to the district maps and the suggestions received from them. The dis- 
trict officers gave valuable advice regarding tribal affiliations, geographical factors, 
contiguity, compactness, homogeneity, means of communications and adminis- 
trative convenience which greatly facilitated the Commission’s work of finalising 
the preliminary proposals. Proposals and suggestions received from interested 


Parties at this stage were also taken into consideration while framing these propo- 
Sals, 


24. Immediately after the series of meetings in Dacca, the preliminary propo- 
Sals relating to East Pakistan were published in the Gazelle of Pakistan, Extra- 
ordinary of 20th April, 1 from Dacca. Along with the preliminary list, notice 
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was given that suggestions and objections with brief reasons in support thereof 
or for alterations therein should be addressed to the Chairman, Provincial Elec- 
tion Authority and the Regional Election Commissioner, Dacca upto the 5th May, 
1970. The proposals in respect of West Pakistan were published in the Gazette 
of Pakistan, Extraordinary of |st May, 1970, inviting objections and suggestions 
so as to reach the Delimitation Commission through the Regional Election Com- 
missioner, West Pakistan, Lahore in respect of the Province of the Punjab and 
the Election Commission of Pakistan at Islamabad in respect of the other Provin- 
ces and the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas upto the 16th May, 1970. 
The public was also informed that intimation of the time, dates and places for 
the hearing of objections and suggestions constituency-wise will oe given by 
public notice in the official Gazette as it might not be possible to issue individual 
notices. The delimitation proposals were carried by all newspapers. This greatly 
simplified the work of publicity as only a short time was available for submit- 
ling suggestions for modifications. 


35. In response to the notices issued, and within the time fixed, objections and Statistics of 
suggestions were received from various parties and individuals. They related oe ions 
(0 246 National Assembly constituencies and 438 Provincial Assemblies constitu- sugeestions 
encies. The Province-wise break-up of the objections and suggestions filed and ee 


the number of constituencies to which they pertained is given below :— 


_ — 7 No. of No. of constituencies 
objections to which objections and 
Name of Provitice and sugges- suggestions related 
tions fled 9 ——_—_—_————_ 
National — Provincial 
1. East Pakistan eS - a cs 439 139 196 
2. Punjab ee om = os a 419 69 154 
3. Sind = ee a is i 129 22 49 
4. N.W. FP. Ze = - ns §2 1] 30 
>. Baluchistan me a - es 32 4 9 
6. Centrally Administered Tribal Areas .. a | 1 — 
Total 1,102 246 438 
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36. The Delimitation Commission heard the objections and suggestions trom schedule 
East Pakistan from 11th May, 1970 to 13th May at Chittagong, from 14th te 16th of hearings. 
May at Dacca, from 18th to 20th May at Khulna and from 21st ia 22nd Mav at 
Rajshahi. At these hearings the prospective candidates showed considerable 

interest and made some valuable suggestions some of which were accepted. The 

political parties as such did not send their official representatives to attend these 
Meetings with one or two exceptions. The meetings were marked by cordiality 

and a spirit of accommodation on all sides although in a few cases the claims 

and suggestions of rival candidates and groups were hotly contested and weighty 
arguments supported by maps and other,Wwere presented before the Cominis- 

sion to support or refute rival claims. The hearings were conducted by the Com- 

mission sitting together and its decisions, which were announced on the spot 

Were unanimous. 
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37. The hearings which were open to the press and the public were attended 
by the candidates, office-bearers of political parties, ex-members of the previous 
National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies. Interest in the elections 
was so keen that a blind person appeared before the Commission at Dacca 
and urged his view-point successfully. The data and maps produced by 
the parties to support their cases proved of great help. The assistance 
rendered io the Delimitation Commission by members of the Bar on behalf 
of some candidates was also valuable. The press representatives played a useful 
role in Teporting the proceeding promptly. Discussions were free and frank 
and the parties were encouraged to come forward with alternative proposals 
before the Commission. Wherever convincing reasons were advanced by a partly 
In support of alternative proposals which were consistent with the basic princi- 
ples of delimitaiion, they were acccpted. Obvious mistakes or printing errors 
pointed out by parties or otherwise noticed were rectified before the final delimi- 
tation. Wherever the Commission felt that a decision could not be given on 
the spot, short adjournments were allowed. The number of adjourned cases, 
however, was very small. The announcement of the decisions on the spot soon 
after hearing the parties concerned and after weighing fully all the pros and 
cous of the issues involved was universally appreciated and inspired confidence 
amongst the public. By and large the decisions of the Delimitation Commission 
were welcomed and sometimes even applauded. 


38. Some of the cases in which changes were allowed by the Delimitation 
Commission are mentioned below :— 


1. Wherever administrative units like tchsils or thanas were split up for 
the purpose of securing equal distribution of population, the proposals 
were modified on objection so as to keep them intact provided the 
disparity of population was not too large. 


If in the draft proposals the principle of contiguity was violated they 
were modified with a view to ensuring contiguity and compactness. 


3. In cases where difficulties in the means of communications because of 
intervening mountains or rivers or lack of transport facilities came '0 
notice, the anomalies were set right. 


4, Changes were accepted in order to maintain social, cultural, political, 
commercial and administrative unity of an area. 


5. The principle of separate representation to the urban and rural popu- 
lation was recognised and their amalgamation avoided, although in 
some cases ¢.g. Lyallpur and Multan urban areas had to be attached 
with adjoining rural areas. 


6. Wherever refugee scltlements had been split, they were unified in the 
final delimitation so as to ensure adequate representation to migrants. 
Care was also taken to ensure suitable representation to other 
special interests and (o minofities. 
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7, Equality of population was urged in most cases for changes on the 
ground that variations of population could not be permitted. Bur 


variation had to be allowed so as to preserve local interests and avoid 
administrative inconvenience. In some cases, where a solitary local 
council was separated from the main constituency which affected a 
particular contestant, its restoration to the constituency was allowed. 


39. After the hearings, modifications in the draft proposals were made by the 
Delimitation Commission in 58 National Assembly constituencies and 96 Provin- 
cial Assembly constituencies in East Pakistan. in West Pakistan, changes were 


made in 39 National Assembly constituencies and 89 Provincial Assembly con- 
stituencies. 


The Province-wise break-up of the modifications permitted is as under :— 


NO, Of No. of 
National] Provincial 
constituen- constituen- 


eof Province cies in Cies in 
ia which which 
changes changes 
allowed allowed 
1. East Pakistan 58 96 
2. Punjab .. i? _ 33 5] 
3. Sind ee ve ee e. e- 4 25 
4, N.W.F. P. Zs a ie me - 2 13 
5, Baluchistan oe _ 
SS 
Total 97 185 


oe se 


40. The Commission did not hesitate to make changes for valid and convin- 
cing reasons. Wherever a modification was made. it resulted in a chain of con- 
sequential changes in large number of other constituencies which inevitably in- 
creased the total number of changes. Except in the case of Karachi, however, 
Where drastic changes were made, the original proposals remained the basis of 
final delimitation. 


41. The final list of constituencies was published in the Gazette in respect of 
the National Assembly and the Provincial Assembly constituencies of Fast Pak- 
istan on 5th June, 1970 and that of the National Assembly and Provincial 


Assemblies constituencies of the four Provinces in the West Wing on 25th June, 
1970. 


42. As mentioned in Chapter III, at the stage of the preparation of electoral 
rolls, the Islamabad Capital Territory was a part of the Rawal!pindi district 
Of the Province of the Punjab and electoral rolls for this area were prepared 
Accordingly. Under the Delimitation of Constituencies Order, i970 and the 
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Legal Framework Order, 1970, however, the Islamabad Capilal Territory 
did not get any representation in the National Assembly as it was not then a 
part of the Punjab Province but became a Centrally Administered Area. 
Accordingly, it was excluded for purposes of elections to the National Assembly. 
Nor was it given any representation in the Punjab Assembly as it was not 
a part of the Province. 


43. The preliminary delimitation of National Assembly constituencies 
pub:ished on Ist May, 1970 in respect of the seats allocated to the Punjab, 
therefore, excluded the Islamabad Capital Territory entirely. The law was 
subsequently amended and under the Delimitation of Constituencies (Amend- 
ment) Order, 1970 (P. O. No. 5 of 1970). and for the purpose of delimitation 
of constituencies for seats in the National Assembly, Islamabad Capital 
Territory was deemed to be within the Rawalpindi district in the Province of 
the Punjab. Islamabad Capital Area was thus given representation in the 
National Assembly. The preliminary delimitation in respect of Rawalpindi 
district was, therefore, revised so as to include the Islamabad Capital Territory 
in one of the constituencies cf Rawalpindi district. The earlier draft proposals 
in respect of Rawalpindi district were substituted by a fresh notification dated 
10th June, 1970 pertaining to the National Assembly constituencies and invit- 
ing objections and suggestions against these preliminary delimitation proposals. 


44, Besides the township of Islamabad, the Capital Territory in Rawalpindi 
Tehsil includes more than 125 villages extending from Tret (in Murree Tehsil) 
to Peshawar Road. The estimated population of Islamabad town in 1970 was 
70,000 while the total population of the Islamabad Capital Territory was 
approximately 1,13,000. As a separate National Assembly seat could not 
be given to this area it was included in National constituency No. NW-2/ 
Rawalpindi-I]. 


45. No representation in the Punjab Assembly was given to the Islamabad 
Capital Territory in view of the fact that under the Province of West Pakistan 
(Dissolution) Order, 1970, it did not form part of the Punjab. 


46. On the analogy of the allocation of a separate seat to Chitral which 
was justified in view of its extensive area and political importance, Islamabad 
Capital Territory should also be given separate representation in the National 
Assembly in future, as it is a separate administrative and political entity. The 
question of giving representation in the Provincial Assembly to the Islamabad 
Capital Territory also deserves further consideration. The commercial, 
administrative, social and cultural life of Islamabad is inextricably linked with 
the parent city of Rawalpindi and the rest of Rawalpindi district. So far, the 
general administration of the area rests entirely with the Provincial Government 
and only municipal services, the development of Islamabad town, and educa- 
tional and health facilities are the responsibility of the Central Government 
through the Capital Development Authority and the Ministries concemed. 
There is a good case, therefore, for making special provision in the law giving 
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Islamabad Capital Territory representation in the Punjab Assembly cn_ the 
analogy of the representation given to the Capital of the Federation in the 
West Pakistan Assembly under the 1956 Constitution. 


47. The law did not provide that the constiuencies in respect of the Pro- 
vincial Assemblies should be so delimited as to fall wholly within the National 
Assembly constituencies or in other words that each National Assembly consti- 
tuency should comprise an integral number of Provincial Assembly constituencies. 
The delimitation of Provincial Assembly constituencies had, therefore, to be 
done quite independently of the delimitation of National Assembly constituencies 
which resulted in much duplication of work which could have been avoided. 


48. The procedure for forming National and Provincial constituencies under 
the 1964 law was as follows. The entitlement of seats for each distnct for the 
National and Provincial Assemblies was first determined. Each district was 
allocated a whole number of Provincial seats on the basis of its population 
(except two districts parts of which were combined to form a joint constituency). 
In East Pakistan, the Provincial constituencies for each district were delimited. 
The National Assembly constituencies were then formed by combining two 
adjacent Provincial constituencies into one Nalional constituency maintaining 
the district and divisional boundaries as far as possible. This procedure for 
delimiting National Assembly constituencies could not be followed in West 
Pakistan, where weightage was given to other areas by reducing Punjab’s quota 
which got 60 seats against 90 allocated to the rest of the Province of West 
Pakistan. If the number of National constituencies allocated to a Province is a 
multiple of the Provincial constituencies allocated to that Province, the above 
procedure for delimiting constituencies in respect of the Provincial Assemblies 
first and thereafter delimiting the National Assembly constituencies by combining 


two adjacent Provincial constituencies into one National Constituency, would 
simplify delimitation. 
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CHAPTER V 


PROGRAMME OF ELECTIONS 


The switch over from indirect to the direct system of elections render- 
ed the existing electoral laws obsolete. A comprehensive elections law was. 
therefore, the first pre-requisite for planning the various phases of elections. 


7 It was. however, felt that even for drawing up a tentative pro- 
gramme for preparation of voters’ lists, a period of about six to eight weeks 
would have to be allowed after the coming into force of the law for setting up 
the necessary machinery. The nucleus of staff available in the districts/ 
subdivisions had to be organised and other administrative arrangements 
made before starting the registration. The stage for printing of rolls had 
also to be decided. Approximately three months were needed for printing. 
It was agreed that the rolls should be printed after the final publication 


only. 


3. As the electoral areas for which the rolls were to be prepared had 
1o be determined before the delimitation of constituencies and legislation 
cn the triple phases of clection viz. (i) preparation of rolls; (ii) delimitation 
of constituencies ; and (iii) the conduct of elections was staggered, piece- 
meal programming of the various phases could not be avoided. 


4. After the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969 (P. O. No. 6 of 1969) was pro- 
mulgated on 27th August, 1969 the following programme was announced 
for registration of voters :— 


(1) Administrative arrangements for F paring the election machiney into 
.. 15-10-1969 


gear to be completed by ss at se 
(2) Enumeration to start on re = si ~ 16-10-1969 
(3) Draft publication of rolls oe es se ase 16-1-1970 
(4) Claims and objections to be filed by ae ses se 31-1-1970 
(5) Disposal of claims and objections by the Revising Authorities = 2-3-1970 
(6) Incorporation of decisions on claims and objections by = 17-3-1970 
(7) Printing anc final publication of rolls sie of a oo 15-6-1970 


This programme was adhered to but a delay of 15 days occurred in the 
final publication as the possibilities of publishing the final rolls constituency- 
wise were explored by the Election Commission of Pakistan. The rolls 
were, however, ready for publication throughout the country on 15-6-1970. 
The electoral rolls were thus prepared within ten months of the promulga- 
tion of the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969. 
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5. The Legal Framework Order, 1970 (P. O. No. 2 of 1970), which 
was promulgated cn March 30, 1970 Jaid down that polling for election to 
the National Assembly shall commence on 5th October, 1470 and for the 


Provincial Assemblies on a date not later than the 22nd October, 1970. On 


10th April, 1970, the Delimitation of Constituencies Order, 1970 (P.O. No. 
3 of 1970) was promulgated. 
6. With the announcement of dates tor the clections and the enactment 


of the law on the delimitation of constituencies, the work on delimitation 
could proceed side by side with the preparation of rolls so as to complete it by 
the time the rolls were ready for final publication. The following programme 
was prescribed for the delimitation of constituencies :— 


East West 
Pakistan Pakistan 
Framing of orlginal proposals in the Election Commission by . 18-3-1970  18-3-1970 
Consultations with the Deputy Commissioners/Divisioinal Com- 
missioners to be completed by .. bie ‘ 18-4-1970 30-4-1970 
Preliminary publication with a view to inviting Sbiestions per 
suggestions Ss ise ae 204-1970 1-5-1970 
Objections and sugpections to be filed by 9-5-1970 16-35-1970 
Public hearing of ces and Meessuen® by the Delimitation 
Commission by 5 22-5-1970 1§-6-1970 
Publication of final lists By 30-6-1970 30-6-1970 


7. The final lists of constituencies were published ahead of the schedul- 
ed date, that is, on 5th June, 1970 for East Pakistan, and on 25th June, 
1970 for the Provinces of the West Wing. 


8. After the delimitation of constituencies (National and Provincial) 
and the preparation of rolls by the end of June, 1970, only four months 
were available for completing the arrengements for the conduct of the polls. 
The following election programme was prescribed for the National Assembly 
and the Provincial Assemblies elections :— 


ES SS eae 


National Provincial 
a Assembly Pere 
Notifications calling upon the constituencies to elect their 

representatives + are es 10-S-1970 24-§-1970 
Nomination of candidates 24-5-1970 §-9-1970 
Scrutiny of nominations sa 26-S-1970 10-9-1970 
Last day for withdrawal of eanaidatures et 2-9-1970 17-9-1970 
Polling day x 3-10-1970 19-10-1970 


9. The above dates, however, could not be adhered to on eccoum of 
the unprecendented floods in East Pakistan in August, 1970. The Legal 
Framework Order, 1970 was consequently amended shifting the dates for 
elections to the National Assembly from Sth October, 1970 to 7th Decem- 
ber, 1970 and for the Provincial Assemblies from a date befure 22nd Octo- 
ber, 1970 to a date before 19th December, 1970. 
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Early © 10. This amendment also authorised the Chief Election Commissioner 
Se to hold elections before 31st October, 1970 in any constituencies in the Pro- 
a ene vinces of N.W.F.P. and Baluchistan, in respect of which the month of 
Baluchistan. December was considered unsuitable for polling due to climate conditions 


or seasonal movements of population. 


[1]. Before, however, announcing the date and constituencies, for early 
elections, the Provincial Governments concerned were consulied. They 
advised that conditions obiaining in these areas in the month of Decem- 
ber were not likely to present any insurmountable difficulties in conducting 
the polls in the month of December in any of the constituencies. Public 
reaction to holding piece-meal election was not favourable either. It was. 
therefore, decided that elections should be held simultaneously in the month 
of December on the same dates throughout the country. 


Final 12. The Election Commission called upon the electors of each of the 
rogramme = \-44: | me ; ; 
for bolls, National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies constituencies by its notifi- 


cation No. F. 2 (5)/70-Els. I and F. 2 (26)/70-Els. I, dated the 15th Septem- 
ber, 1970 to elect its representatives according to the following programme :— 


ad 


> Queer eee 
ee a ES ES a 


Nationa] Provincial 
Assembly Assembly 
Nomination of candidates... ae ea - 15-10-1970 19-1021970 
Scrutiny of nominations e 2 me 17-10-1970 21-10-1970 
Last date for withdrawal of candidature ae ws 24-10-1970 28-10-1970 
Polling day xf . - = 7-12-1970 1712-1970 


———— eee 


Tidalbore 13. = While the arrangements for the conduct of polls were proceeding 
Programme apace, some of the coastal areas and off-shore islands in East Pakistan were 
hit on 12th November, 1970 by an unprecedented cyclone and tidal bore 
completely disrupting all communications and leaving a trail of death and 
destruction. This gave rise to fears whether elections would be held on 
schedule. After consulting the Government, the Election Commission an- 
nounced that there would be no general postponement of elections and that 
they would be held according to schedule on 7th December, 1970 for the Na- 
tional Assembly and on 17th December, 1970 for the Provincial Assemblies. 
However, the question of postponement of polls for the National and Pro- 
Vincial Assemblies in the constituencies affected by the tidal bore was under 
consideration of the Government and the Election Commission. After con- 
Sulting the Government of East Pakistan and personal inspection of the areas 
by the Chief Election Commissioner, it was announced on the 27th Novem- 
ber, 1970 that elections in the following nine National Assembly and eighteen 


Provincial Assembly constituencies would not be held on the. scheduled 


dates :— 


National Constituencies 


NE-63 Bakerganj-VJ 
NE-64 Bakerganj-VII 
NE-67 Bakerganj-cum-Patuakhali 
NE-68 Patuakhal-I 
NE-69 Patuakhali-ll 
NE-70 Patuakhali-IIJ 


NE-148 Noakhali-IV 
NE-149 Noakhali-V and 


NE-153 Chittagong-l 


Provincial Constituencies 


PE-105 Patuakkali-l 

PE-106 Patuakhali-II 
PE-107-Patuakhali-ITI 
PE-108 Patuakhali-1V 
PE-109 Patuakhhali-V 
PE-110 Patuakhali-VI 


PE-111 Patuakhali-VII 
PE-112 Bakerganj-I 


PE-113 Bakergan)-I 


PE-114 Bakerganj-II 
PE-115 Bakerganj-IV 
PE-129 Bakergeanj-XVIII 
PE-270 Noakhali-IV 
PE-278 Noakhali-AII 
PE-279 Noakhau-X III 
PE-280 Noakhali-XIV' 
PE-282 Chittagong-II and 
PE-283 Chittagong-III 


ee 
14. The Legal Framework Order, 1970 was amended again enabling 
the Chief Election Commissioner to fix other dates. for the commence- 
ment of polling tn such constituencies where because of natural calamity or 
for any other reason polling could not commence on the scheduled daies. 
In partial modification of Election Commission of Pakistan's Notification 
Nos. F. 2(5)/70-Els. 1 and F. 2(26)/71-Els. I dated the !5th September, 
1970 it was notified on 15th December, 1970 that polls in the above-mentioned 
constituencies would be held on the 17th of January, 1971, simultaneously 
for the National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies constituencies. 


15. Thus elections to the National Assembly and the Provincial As- 
Semblies throughout the country were held on 7th December, and 
[7th December, 1970 respectively except in the cyclone affected constituen- 
ci¢s mentioned above where polls both for the National Assembly and the 
Provincial Assembly constituencies were taken simultaneously on 17th 
January, 1971. 
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Bye-elections 16. Before elections to the National Assembly and the Provincial As. 
aa semblies were completed, deaths occurred in a few constituencies of the 
onaccount yalidly nominated candidates. Proceedings of election had, therefore, to be 
am terminated in those constituencies. In a few other constituencies deaths 
occurred of the returned candidates as well. A few seats were also render. 
ed vacant as a result of declarations made under Article 10 (2) of the Legal 
Framework Order, 1970 by some of the candidates who had been return- 
ei from more than one constituency. Fresh elections as well as bye-elec- 
tions in the above constituencies were so programmed as to complete them 


before the 17th January, 1971. 
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CHAPTER VI 


ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


Under the Constitution of 1956, an Election Commission consisting of a 
Chief Election Commissioner as Chairman and two other Election Commis- 
sioners as members was constituted for the first time by the President. Its 
headquarters was Karachi with two Regional Offices one in Dacca and the 
other in Lahore. The Secretariat of the Commission was headed by a Secre- 
tary and its permanent staff included a Deputy Secretary, a Public Relations 
Officer, two Section Officers with the complementary clerical and class IV 
staff. The Regional Election Commissioners with their Assistant Regional 
Election Commissioners and necessary supporting staff were also permanent. 
Besides, there were many other temporary gazetted and non-gazetted posts. 


2. The Election Commission was responsible for preparing electoral rolls 
for elections to the National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies and 
revising them annually and for organising and conducting these elections. A 
separate Delimitation Commission consisting of a Chairman and two other 
members for delimiting the territorial constituencies for the National and 
Provincial elections was also set up. The Delimitation Commission had its 
own Secretariat and functioned independently. 


3. The electoral rolls were prepared and published by the Eleciion Com- 
mission towards the end of 1958. The Delimitation Commission delimited 
the constituencies for the National and the Provincial Assemblies. But 
the first elections under the 1956 Constitution, which were due sometime in 
February 1959, were not held as Martial Law was proclaimed on 7th 
October, 1958 and all the then existing Assemblies were dissolv2d and politi- 
cal parties and activities banned. 


4. After the abrogation of the 1956 Constitution and suspension of all 
election activities, the staff in the Commission Secretariat and in the Regional 
Offices was reduced. This staff worked as the Secretariat of the Coastitution 
Commission during the years 1960 and 1961 in addition to their own duties. 
It was strengthened from January, 1962 for the elections to be held under the 
new Constitution. This Constitution provided for indirect elections to the 
National and Provincial Assemblies and for the office of the President through 
an Electoral College. The Electoral College Act, 1964 provided for the 
election of members of a College on the basis of universal suffrage. These 
elections were made the exclusive responsibility of the Chief Election Com- 
missioner who was authorised to constitute Election Authorities in the 
Provinces in consultation with the Provincial Governments and to delegate 
his powers to them. In 1964, in pursuance of these provisions, the Chief 
Election Commissioner constituted two Provincial Election Authorities, one 
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in each Province and delegated some of his functions and powers jo them. 
Thus, two parallel and independent organisations, the Regional Election 
Commissioners and the Provincial Election Authorities, started functioning 
for each Province from 1964, under two independent ollicers, having their 
own staff and separate budgets. The function of the Regional Election 
Commissioners was to assist the Election Commission in the conduct of 
elections for the office of the President, indirect election of members to the 
National and Provincial Assemblies and also to conduct a referendum. if any, 
through the Electoral College. The delimitation of constituencies was made 
the responsibility of the Chief Election Commissioner. The function of 
the Provincial Election Authorities was to prepare the electoral rolls, delimit 
the electoral unilfs and conduct elections to the Electoral College on the 
basis of universal suffrage under the direction and supervision of the Chief 


Election Commissioner. 
5. | The Members of the Basic Democracies elected under 
Democracies Order, 1959 formed the first ad hoc Electoral College under 
the transitional provisions of the 1962 Constitution. Elections for the 
Electoral College under the Constitution of 1962 were first held in 1964. The 
term of this College was to cxpire in November, 1969. The term of the 
members of the National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies, who 
were elected in 1965, was to expire in June, 1970. The Provincial Election 
Authorities commenced preparation for holding elections to the aew Electoral 
College which were scheduled for the later half of 1969. In the meantime 
by an amendment in the Constitution, the membership of the Electoral 
College was raised from 80,000 to 1,20,000. The electoral units were first 
delimited. Thereafter, the preparation of electoral rolls for the electoral units 
based on universal adult franchise was undertaken and the draft rolls were 
1969 and the 


published. The promulgation of Martial Law in March 
abrogation of the Constitution of 1962, however, necessitated the suspen- 


sion of election activity. The Chief Election Commissioner ceased to hold 
Commission 


office with effect from 17th April, 1969 and the staff in the 
Secretariat and in its Regional and field offices was reduced from Ist June. 


the Basic 


1969. 

6. But on the 28th July, 1969, the President announced his plan for holding 
general elections and appointed Mr. Justice A. Sattar, H.0.4., Judge of a 
Supreme Court of Pakistan, as Acting Chief Election Commissione:. ) 
appointment was made under the provisions of the 1962 Constiuuon ie 
the Provisional Constitution Order, 1969. By the Electoral Rolls Order, 


1969 promulgated in August 1969 this appointment was continued, 
Flection 


7. Article 154 of the 1962 Constitution empowered the Chief ; 
Commissioner to make Rules providing for the appointment of officers an 
servants to be employed in connection with his functions and for delermining 
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their terms and conditions of employment. In exercise of this power, the 
Chief Election Commissioner with the approval of the President framed 
the Election Commission (Officers and Servants) Rules, 1967 which were given 
effect to retrospectively from 1st March, 1962, the date of appointment of 
the Chief Election Commissioner and enforcement of certain provisions of 
the 1962 Constitution. Articles 4 and 7 of the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969 
specifically preserved these Rules and continued the staff appointed in the 
Election Commission. 


8. The Legal Framework Order. 1970 (President's Order No. 2 of 1970) 
under which the elections for the National Assembly and the Provincial 
Assemblies were to be held also provided for the constitution of an Election 
Commission for the conduct of these elections. Under the Delimitation of 
Constituencies Order, 1970 (President's Order No. 3 of 1970), a Delimita- 
tion Commission with the Chief Election Commissioner as Chairman and 
two High Court Judges, one cach from East and West Pakistan, wes constituted 
for delimitation of constituencies. 


9. By the Province of West Pakistan (Dissolution) Order, 1970 (President's 
Order No. 1 of 1970), the Province of West Pakistan was replaced by four 
separate Provinces. 


10. Immediately after the appointment of the Chief Election Commis- 
sioner in August, 1969, the work of preparation of electoral rolls was 
initiated. This work was entrusted to the Provincial Election Authorities. 
The Provincial offices of the Election Commission continued to function 
under two separate heads and separate staff and budgets with insufficient 
co-ordination between the two. Under the new system of elections, a uni- 
fied set-up by merging the offices of the Regional Election Commissioners 
and the Provincial Election Authorities had to be evolved. The creation 
of four new Provinces in West Pakistan also necessitated the setting-up of 
separate Provincial Election Offices in each Province. The staff and officers 
Of the Provincial Election Authority and Regional Election Commissioner 
had, therefore, to be integrated into a unified office with common staff and a 
Single budget. This was a difficult task. especially in West Pakistan, as the 
Staff had to be integrated and re-deployed. 


11. Before the merger in East Pakistan. the Regional Election Com- 
missioner was assisted by an Assistant Regional Election Commissioner (in 
Junior Class I) with necessary non-gazetted staff. In West Pakistan, the 
Regional Election Commissioner was assisted by an Assistant Regional 
Election Commissioner (Junior Class I) at Lahore and a Deputy Regional 
Election Commissioner (Senior Class I) at Karachi with necessary ccmple- 
mentary staff. The appointment of officers and staff in the offices of the 
Regional Election Commissioner was governed by the Election Commission 
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(Officers and Servants) Rules, 1967. Each Chairman of the Provincia] 
Election Authority at Lahore and Dacca was assisted by a Secretary 
(Senior Class 1), and two Assistant Secretaries (Junior Class I), beside other 
gazetted and non-gazetted staff. The appointment of Chairman, Provincia] 
Election Authorities and their staff was made in pursuance of the Electoral 
College Act, 1964 under powers conferred on the Chief Election Commis- 
sioner, and was not governed by the Rules applicable to the offices of the 


Regional Election Commissioners. 


12. In the field, in both East and West Pakistan, four Deputy Election Com- 
missioners (Senior Class I) were appointed from May 1967 for each Division 
or more than one Division. Their number was raised in September 1969 to 
eight in each Province. In the field also, Election Officers were first appoint- 
ed in 1967 at district or sub-divisional or tehsil headquarters. In 1969, their 
strength was increased in both the wings. The strength of the Deputy Elec- 
tion Commissioners and Election Officers, as in June 1970 in East and West 


Pakistan, was further increased. 


13. The Election Commission (Officers and Servants) Rules, 1967 pro- 
vided only for the Regional Election Commissioner’s Offices one in each 
wing. Before these offices could be merged with the Provincial Election 
Authorities and new Provincial Election Offices created in East Pakistan and 
in each of the four Provinces in West Pakistan, an amendment in these rules 
had to be carried out which was done in July, 1970. New unified offices 
were created for East Pakistan, Punjab, Sind, N.W.F.P. and Baluchistan 
headed by Provincial Election Commissioners with headquarters at Dacca, 


Lahore, Karachi, Peshawar and Quetta. They started functioning from Ist 
perienced in East 


July, 1970. No problem of adjusting the staff was ¢x 
Pakistan as the staff of Provincial Election Authority and Regional Election 
Commissioner was merged and continued in one office. The merger and 
adjustment of the staff in the four Provinces of West Pakistan, however, was 


dificult. The staff of the office of Provincial Election Authority and he 
Regional Election Commissioner was integrated and distributed over ; : 
four Provinces of West Wing according to their sanctioned strength. As a 
as was possible, the staff was absorbed in the Provinces of their onan 
But some officers and officials having domicile of the Punjab were alloca ; 
to other Provinces. Each Provincial Election Commissioner was assisted y 

Election Commissioner 


issioner or an Assistant 
a Deputy Election Commis emg 


together with necessary supporting staff. Under each Provincia ted at 
were in the West Wing eight Deputy Election Commissioners eee ee 
Each of them was assisted by an eH 


importent Divisional Headquarters. ; aaa 
Officer and an Accountant-cum-Head Cleark. In East Pakistan, only 


slaff was attached with each Deputy Election Commissioner. 
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14. Simultaneously with the establishment of mew Provincial offices, 
reorganisation of the Commission Secretariat was also effected from 1-7-1970. 
The Secretariat was strengthened by the appointment of a Joint Secretary by 
upgrading one of the three posts of Deputy Secretaries and appointment of a 
Research Officer. The combination of branch system and Section Officers’ 
Scheme was replaced by the standard Section Officer system as in the 
Central Secretariat. New cells for statistics and draftsman were created. 


15. The Election Commission contemplated under the Legal Framework 
Order, 1970 was constituled on the Ist August 1970 comprising of the 
Chief Election Commissioner and two members who were permanent Judges 
of the Dacca and Lahore High Courts. They performed their functions in 
addition to their judicial duties. They were provided with skeleton personal 
staff by the Election Commission. The Readers, Stenographers and Peons 
attached to them were allowed to work for election duties for which they 
were allowed some additional pay. 


16. After the completion of the genera: elections, new Accounts’ cells 
were created for the compilation of the accounts of expenditure incurred 
and their reconciliation with the figures in the audit department. For this 
purpose, the Comptroller and Auditor-General was approached for the _ ser- 
vices of P.A. & AS. officers for appointment as Deputy Election Commis- 
sioners (Accounts) in the Provincial offices. | Additional Accounts Officers 
and S.A.S. Accountants were also appointed for this purpose. 
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CHAPTER VII 
NOMINATIONS, SCRUTINY AND WITHDRAWALS 


The Election Commission issued two notifications dated 15th September, 
1970 under section 11 of the National and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) 
Ordinance. 1970 calling upon the electors of cach of the National Assembly 
and the Provincial Assemblies constituencies to elect their representatives. The 
date for the filing of nominations in respect of the National Assembly was 
the 15th of October, 1970 and for the Provincial Assemblies 19th October, 
1970. Scrutiny of nominations was fixed for the 17th of October and the 
21st of October, 1970 respectively. Withdrawals could be made upto the 
24th of October, 1970 and the 28th of October, 1970 respectively, but in case 
of National Assembly constituencies of East Pakistan the last date for with- 
drawals had to be extended at the last moment upto the 27th of October, 
1970 due to sudden cyclones. Polls were to be taken on 7th December, 1970 
and 17th December, 1970. 


2. The appointment of Returning Officers and Assistant Returning Officers 
was notified before the issue of the above mentioned notifications. as they 
had to give public nolice of the above dates fixed by the Election Commission 
and also to receive applications for posial ballot within ten days (later on 
amended to 40 days) of the issue of notification in question. 


3. The Commission was empowered under section 7 of the Ordinance £0 
appoint a Returning Officer for one or more constituencies and as many 
Assistant Returning Officers as might be necessary. An Assistant Returning 
Officer was to assist the Returning Officer in the performance of his functions. 
The Returning Officer could entrust any of his powers and functions to him. 
The Returning Officer had to do all such acts and things as were necessary 
for conducting the election. 


4, Returning Officers were selected from amongst those having organising 
ability and status to enable them to discharge their onerous responsibilities. 
They had to enlist and formally appoint the polling staff, arrange for its train- 
ing, organise and conduct the polls, collect the results of the count from the 
different polling stations and after consolidating them declare the results. 
The Returning Officers were thus made solely responsible for the conduct of 
the polls. 


S.  Retuming Officers and Assistant Returning Officers were selected on the 
following principles :-— 
(a) they must be sufficiently senior, command respect and inspire 
public confidence ; 
(b) as far as possible, one Returning Officer was to be appointed for 
each constituency except where no other suitable person was avail- 
able ; 
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(c) in East Pakistan where a constituency fell wholly within one Sub- 
division, the Sub-Divisional Officer was generally appointed as 
Returning Officer and Assistant Returning Officers were selected 
from amongst Circle Officers (Development and Revenue), Thana 
Agriculture Officers, Thana Education Officers, Thana Magistrates, 
Sub-Registrars and Election Officers of that sub-division. If a 
constituency extended over more than one sub-division, the Deputy 
Commissioner or Additional Deputy Commissioner, and in case 
it extended over two districts, the Divisional Commissioner/ 
Additional Commissioner was appointed as Returning Officer 
Wherever a Returning Officer was appointed for more than one 
constituency, he was assisted by Assistant Returning Officers 
provided that no Returning Officer was appointed as Assistant 
Returning Officer in respect of another constituency ; and 


(d) in West Pakistan, the appointment of Returning Officers was made 
from amongst Deputy Commissioners, Additional Deputy Com- 
missioners, Assistant Commissioners and Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners. Where a constituency extended over two or more tehsils/ 
talukas, the Additional Deputy Commissioner or Additional District 
Magisirate was appointed as Returning Officer with the Assistant 
Commissioner or Extra Assistant Commissioner as_ Assistant 
Returning Officer. Where the constituency extended over two or 
more districts, Divisional Commissioner or Additional Commissioner 
was appoined as the Returning Officer. 


6. The appointment of judicial officers as Returning Officers was avoided as 
the Commission felt that they would not have the means to procure the re- 
quired polling staff or make all the administrative arrangements necessary to 
transport personnel and material to the polling stations. 


7. In East Pakistan, the Election Commission allowed upto three National 
Constituencies and upto six Provincial Constituencies to be placed under the 
Charge of one Returning Officer. But for each constituency three or four 
Assistant Returning Officers were appointed to assist the Returning Officer. 
In West Pakistan, a Returning Officer was appointed for one or two con- 
Stituencies and Assistant Returning Officers were also appointed where the 
constituency extended over a large area. 


8. = The appointment of Returning Officers and Assistant Retuming Officers 
Was notified for public information by the 3rd of September, 1970 Which 
enabled them to plantheir worka little ahead of the issue of notification, on 
I5th September, 1970, calling upon the constituencies to elect their representatives. 
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9. In all, 199 Returning Officers and 674 Assistant Returing Officers were 
appointed for the National Assembly elections in both the wings of the country. 
The number of Returning Officers and Assistant Returning Officers appointed 
for the Provincial Assemblies elections was 285 and 736 respectively for all 
the five Provinces. The Province-wise break-up of the number of Returning 
Officers and Assistant Returning Officers appointed for the National Assembly 
and the Provincial Assemblies constituencies is given below :— 


one hee SE 


National Assembly Provincial Assembly 


Province 
Returning Assistant Returning Assistant 
Officers Returning Officers Returning 
fficers Officers 
1, East Pakistan 719 480 79 476 
Total... 79 480 79 416 
2. Punjab és ws 66 95 92 109 
3. Sind os ez 27 47 57 79 
4. N.W.F.P. su mes 18 30 37 46 
5. Baluchistan sz 3 1] 20 26 
6. Centrally Administered Tribal Areas. 6 11 — ae 
Total... 120~”~SCSSSSC*~SOSSSC<C*«‘ 
GRAND TOTAL rT, a a 
10. Every Returning Officer issued a public notice under section 11 (3) and 


(4) of the Elections Ordinance inviting nominations for his constituency. This 
was done within three days of the issue of notification under section 11 of the 
Ordinance and the notice was published at a conspicuous place outside the 
Offices of Returning Officers or Assistant Returning Officers. Nominations’ 
had to be delivered in the Returning Officer's office from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. on the 
dates fixed for the purpose. 


11. Under Article 9 of the Legal Framework Order, 1970 (P.O. No. 2 of 
1970), a person was qualified to be elected as, and to be a member if— 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


he was a citizen of Pakistan ; 
he had attained the age of twenty-five years; and 


his name appeared on the electoral roll for any constituency in the 
Province or Centrally Administered Tribal Areas from which he 
sought election. 


Doubts were expressed whether a person registered as a voter in one Province 
or the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas was eligible to seek election to the 
National Assembly from another Province. In order to remove these doubts, 
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the law was amended by the ‘Election to Assemblies (Qualifications) (Supple- 
mentary Provisions) Order, 1970 (P. O. No. 6 of 1970) which stated that— 


(1) a person was qualified to be elected as, and to be, a member of the 
National Assembly from any constituency whatsoever in any Province 
or in any Centrally Administered Tribal Area, if his name appeared on 
the electoral roll for any electoral area in any constituency for that 
Assembly ; and 


(2) a person was qualified to be elected as, and to be, a member of a 
Provincial Assembly from any constituency whatsoever in the 
Province, if his name appeared on the electoral roll for any 
electoral area in any constituency for that Assembly. 


12. A candidate had to be twenty five years of age on the date of nomination. 


13. Article 9(2) of the Legal Framework Order, 1970 laid down the dis- 
qualifications of candidates. The disqualification imposed under Article 9(2) (g) 
on a person, who was the spouse of a person in the service of Pakistan, from 
being a candidate was removed by P.O. No. 18 of 1970. 


14. The provisions relating tothe filing of nominations and their scrutiny 
were simplified and unnecessary particulars, oaths and declarations in the 
nomination form were dispensed with to prevent rejection of nominations for 
technical defects only. 


15. Any elector from a constituency could propose or second the name of 
any qualified person to be a candidate for that constituency, and a_ person 
could be nominated by more than one nomination paper but a _ proposer or 
seconder could subscribe to one nomination paper only for a constituency. 


16. All nomination papers, duly signed by the proposer and the seconder 
and containing a declaration signed by the candidate that he had consented to the 
nomination and that he was not subject to any disqualification, were to be 
delivered by the candidate, or his proposer or seconder to the Retuming 
Officer. The candidate was required to indicate in the declaration the name 
of the electoral area and the district in which he was registered as a voter to 
facilitate scrutiny. The Returning Officer acknowledged the receipt of the 
nomination paper giving necessary particulars and indicating the time, date 
and place at which scrutiny was to be held. Notice of every nomination 
Paper received by the Returning Officer and containing the particulars of the 
candidate and the names of the proposer and the seconder was affixed outside 
his office. 


17. With each nomination paper, a receipt showing that a sum of 
Rs, 1,000 in the case of election for the National Assembly and Rs. 500 for 
the Provincial Assembly had been paid, was to be attached. Returning Officers 
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could also receive the amount in cash against a receipt. Where a candidate 
filed more than one nomination paper, he was not required to make more than 
one deposit. 


18. The Returning Officer had to verify the entries in the nomination 
papers relating to the names of the proposers, seconders and the candidates 
at the time of their receipt and later on at the time of the scrutiny. For facili- 
lating this verificaion, the candidates were required to file certified copies of 
extracts from the electoral rolls with their nomination papers. These were 
further checked from the entries in the constituency rolls which by then had 
been taken over by the Returning Officers from the Deputy Commissioners. 


19. On the day fixed for the scrutiny of nominations, the Returning 
Officers proceeded with the scrutiny of nomination papers received by them in 
the presence of the candidates, their agents, proposers and seconders and one 
other person (who could be an Advocate) duly authorised in this behalf by cach 
candidate. Reasonable facilities for examining the nomination papers were 
given to those present. A Returning Officer could, of his own motion or upon 
any objection raised in this behalf, conduct a summary enquiry and reject a 
nomination paper, on any of the grounds mentioned in section 14 of the 
Elections Ordinance. 


20. A Returning Officer could not reject a nomination paper on the 
ground of any defect which was not of a substantial nature. He was autho- 
rised to allow such defects to be remedied forthwith. He was not expected to 
enquire into the correctness or validity of any entry in the electoral roll. As 
regards the age of u candidate, he could call for and examine such evidence, 
as might be necessary, to enable him to decide the question whether a parti- 
cular candidate was 25 years of age or not. A person could file more than 
One nomination paper and contest election from more than one constituency 
either to a seat in the National Assembly or to a seat in the Provincial 
Assembly or to both. If a person filed more than one nomination, the first 
valid nomination paper was accepted and the remaining were rejected. Re- 
turning Officers were instructed not to allow adjournments for scrutiny of 
nominations. Decisions on the nomination papers accepting or rejecting them 
were recorded, stating bricfly the reasons incase of rejections and the objec- 


tion raised. 


21. For the country as a whole, one thousand nine hundred and fitiy-seven 
persons were nominated for the 300 National Assembly seats. Of these, 
873 were nominated for 162 National Assembly seats in East Pakistan 
and 1084 for 138 seats in the West wing. For the Provincial Assemblies 
elections, 5,543 nominations were filed for the 600 seats in both the wings of 
the country. Of these, 2,103 persons were nominated for 300 seals in the 
Provincial Assembly of East Pakistan and 3,440 persons for an equal number 


Vs 


of seats belonging to the four Provincial Assemblies of the West wing. A 
Province-wise break-up of the number of persons nominated is given in the 
table below :— 


National Assembly Provincia! Assemblies 
Name of the Province No. of No. of No. of No. of 
SOUS persons seats persens 

nominated nonunated 

lL. Last Pakistan .. es see 162 873 300 2,103 
Total .. 162 873 300 2,103 

2. Punjab a 82 616 180 1.877 
3. Sind .. es bas eae | or GO $51 
4. N.W.E.P. ie ‘, 13 156 40 489 
5. Baluchistan ee ae af 4 30 20 2) 
6. Centrally Administered Tribal Areas 7 52 — — 
Totai .. 138 1,084 300 3,440 

GRAND TUIAL ... 300 1,937 600 5.543 


The following table shows the number of candidates who contested 
elections to the constituencies in the National Assembly as well as in the Pro- 
vincial Assembly :— 


=o 


—- ED) erp SS eS 


Number of constituen- No. cf 
cies from which the can- — centesting 
Name of the Province didates contested candidates 


National Provincial 


er rp re SES 


1. East Pakistan aie i Pe = 4 4 a4 
2. Punjab a 10 10 il 
3. Sind ee 4 ai 6 7 7 
4. NUW.F.P, 1 7 9 
5. Baluchistan a a 7 os 2 4 fy 


i cea Se a ne ee Spree ee eee 


The following table shows the number of candidates who contested 
election from more than one constituency of the same Assembly :— 


National Assembly constituency. Provincial Assembly 
constituency 

Number of Number of Number of 

Number of National constituencies contesting Provincial — contesting 
candidates constitven- candidates 

Cies 

3. NW.LE.PL .. fe 32 | 2 (East Pakistan) 1 

5S. N.W.F.P., Puniab and Sind .. 1 

2. Sind as I 

6, East Pakistan ee ee 3 

gy yee NSE LD ES NESE Gi eme. 
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After the scrutiny of nomination papers, the Returning Officers gave 
their 


Le 
public notice of validly nominated candidates by putting up lists at 
Offices. These lists were revised in cases where appeals against rejection were 
uccepted by the Election Commission. Copies of the lists of validly nomi- 
nated candidates and of the revised lists, if any, were supplied by the Return- 
ing Officers to the Provincial Election Commissioners and the Election Com- 
nussion. Where afler scrutiny, only one person remained as a validly nomina- 
ted candidate, the Reiurning Officer could by public notice declare such candi- 
date to be elecied. The Returning Officers were, however, instructed that the 
result of an uncontested election should not be declared unless they had 
ascertained in writing from the Commission the result of any appeal filed 
against the rejection of any nomination paper. There was no case in either 
National Assembly or Provincial Assembly elections where only one validly 
nominated candidate remained after scrutiny as a result of rejection of nomi- 
nations. 


23. A person whose nomination was rejected by the Returning Officer 
could appeal to the Election Commission within three days. The work of 
disposal of such appeals was distributed amongst the Chief Election Com- 
missioner for the Punjab and N.W.F.P., Member Election Commission from 
Fast Pakistan for East Pakistan and Member Election Commission from West 
Pakistan for Sind and Baluchistan. Their decisions on such appeals were 
final. 


24. Some of the grounds taken in these appeals and the decisions are brie 
fly mentioned below :— 
(i) Mere enlistment as a contractor with the Government was not held 
to disqualify a person under Article 9(2) (h) of the Legal Framework 
Order, 1970, unless contractual relationship existed between the 
candidate and the Government at the time of nomination. 
(ii) Where the period of contract was still running but the work had 
actually been completed, the contract was not held to be subsisting. 
(iii) The fact that an appellant had written to the Government for the 
termination of the contract, the contractual relationship between 
the company and the Government was deemed as not having come 
to an end. 


(iv) Retirement from partnership by virtue of a written agreement and 
the consequent deletion of the name from Provincial Government 
contractor’s list was deemed as having ended the contract and conse- 
quently removed the disqualification. 

(v) The contention that contractual relations with the Central Govern- 


ment should not act asa disqualification for election to a Provin- 
cial Legislature was not held to be tenable, as the law did not permit 
this distinction to be made. 


(Vi) 


(vii) 


(viii) 


(ix) 


(X) 


(x1) 


(x11) 


(xiii) 


(xiv) 


(xv) 
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Where a construction project had been completed by an appellant 
but he had not received payment of the bills, the contract was held 
to be subsisting. 


The contention, that the partnership of a firm which had entered 
into contract with the Government be deemed as a contract between 
a co-operative society and the Government, was not accepted in ap- 
peal. 


The wrong entries of names of candidates or their parentage in the 
rolls due to printing errors were allowed to be rectified in appeal 
as the identity of persons in question was not doubted. 


The omission of the name of the constituency or its number or the 
name of an electoral area in the nomination papers or a wrong 
description of the constituency or ward or electoral area were 
allowed to be made good or corrected in appeal and the nominations 
accepted. 


Where it was urged that conviction for an offence under Martial 
Law Regulations is not conviction for an offence for the purpose 
of Article 9(2) (c) of the Legal Framework Order, 1970, the dis- 
qualification from seeking election was held to apply. 


In case of a candidate, who was a convict and whose appeals were 
sub-judice and who had been granted bail, the Returning Officer 
was stated to have acted mghtly in holding that the candidate was 
disqualified from being a member because grant of bail or admis- 
sion of appeal did not mean remission or reduction of the sentence. 


In cases where nomination papers were rejected on the finding that 
the appellant was not registered as a2 voter in any constituency, the 
nominations were accepted in appeal where copies of the extracts 
from the rolls were filed or other proof with regard to entries 
adduced. 

A nomination was held to have been rightly rejected where a candi- 
date was unable to produce evidence at the time of scrutiny to show 
that his resignation from the Government service had been accepted. 
It was also held that a certificate with regard to the acceptance of 
resignation ona later date but with retrospective effect did not alter 
the position for the purposes of scrutiny, 

In a case where an illiterate seconder put his thumb impression in- 
stead of signatures, the nomination paper was taken as having been 
signed within the meaning of section 12(2) of the National and Pro- 
vincial Assemblies (Elections) Onlinance, 1970. 


The rejection of nomination papers due to the absence of the candi- 
date, his proposer and seconder at the time of scrutiny was not 
considered to be a valid ground for rejection, especially when the 
appellants were duly proposed and seconded. 


No appeals 25. 


agent cr fation paper. 
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(xvi) In a case where the age of the candidate was given in the roll as 
24 years on Ist October, 1969, it was held that it could not be 
below 25 years on Ist October, 1970, which date preceded the 
date of filing the nomination § papers and hence the appeal was 


accepted. 
The law did not provide for an appeal against acceptance of a nomi- 
Section 92 of the National and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) 
Ordinance, 1970, however, empowered the Election Commission to review an 
order passed by any oflicer under the Ordinance and _ the Rules, and to make 
as may, in its opinion, be necessary for ensuring 
In the 1962 and 
entertain review 
of 


tuch consequential orders, 
that the elections are held honestly, justly and fairly. 


1965 elections, the Election Commission declined to 
petilions against acceptance of nominations despite the existence 
this provision in the then election law. In the report for 1965 general elec- 
tions, 1t was recommended that powers to review cases of wrong acceptance 
of nominations should be conferred on the’ Election Commission. In the 
present elections a departure was made and the Election Commission enter- 


tainel review petitions under section 92. In one case, it was held that the 


Election Commission of Pakistan should have no hesitation in excercising its 
powers of reviewing, under section 92, an order of the Returning Officer, if 
the nomination paper of a candidate had been accepted in clear violation of 
the mandate of the law contained in sub-section (3) of section 14 of the 
National and Provincial Asssemblies (Elections) Ordinance, 1970. Some of 
these cases are briefly mentioned below :— 

(i) The acceptance of a nomination paper was challenged on the plea 
that the respondent was disqualified under section 104 of the Natio- 
nal and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) Act, 1964. The point 
urged in this case was that disqualification {imposed under the 
above said provisions continued in operation because of section 6 
of the General Clauses Act, 1897. It was held that the proper 
remedy against the order of acceptance of the nomination paper 
was to file an election petition challenging the election in that 

particular constituency. As a decision on merits was not pressed 
in this case, the petition was dismissed only on the ground men- 


tioned above. 

(ii) It was urged that the entry regarding age of a candidate given as 
less than 25 years in the clectoral roll should be treated as final for 
the purposes of election. In this case the candidate had contested 
previous elections and it was asserted that the age had been entered 
due to a printing error as 23 years instead of 32 years. The en- 
tries in the electoral roll with regard to the age of a candidate being 
not final in so far as the question of candidature to an Assembly 
was concerned, it was held that the nomination paper had been 


rightly accepted. 
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(ili) The acceptance of nomination having been objected to on the ground 
that it was filed one day before the nomination day, it was held 
that the Returning Officer had not committed any irregularity, and, 
as such, a case for interference under section 92 did not exist. 


(iv) An objection was filed against acceptarice of the nomination of a 
candidate who was alleged to be a Government contractor. It 
was a Case involving disputed facts which had been considered by 
the Returning Officer in deciding the issue, and hence his decision 


Was upheld. 
26. Of the 1957 nominations filed for the National Assembly elections, Shas of 
nintecn nominations were rejected (six from East Pakistan and thirteen from iiaicd a 


the West Wing). Against these rejections, twelve appeals were filed in respect sears 


of National Assembly constituencies (two from East Pakistan and ten from ceptance/ 
the West Wing). Of these twelve appeals, six were accepted and the other six ole " 
Were rejected. The total number of rejections of nomination papers in case 

of Provincial Constituencies of East Pakistan was fourteen and their number 

from the four Provinces of West Pakistan was sixty-six. The number of 

appeals filed in respect of the Provincial Assemblies against rejection of nomi- 

nations was thirty-six (five in respect of the Provincial Assembly of East Pakistan 

and thirty-one in respect of the four Provinces of the West Wing). Out of 
thirty-six appeals filed against rejection of nominations in respect of Pro- 

Vincial Assemblies elections, twenty-four were accepted and twelve rejected. 

A statement showing the number of persons nominated, nominations rejec- 

ted, appeals filed against rejection of nominations, appeals accepted, appeals 
rejected, and the number of validly nominated candidates is given below :— 


.of No.of No.of No.of No.of No. of 
Ne nomina- appeals appeals appeals validly 


Name of the Province 


nae. tions filed accepted rejected pa 
fected against ed 
= ee Sesion candida- 
of nomi- tes 
nations 


eR ng enn 


National Assembly 


2 1 | 86S 
t. East Pakistan ae 873 : : 4 510 
2. Punjab . ie 3 2 225 
3. Sind 7 237 4 ; ) —~ 2 
4 NIWARP. . oe = = ~ = 30 
3. Baluchistan . ° ss 
pe epee ee 
Oe 9 a 
pe ad eae 
Provincial Assemblies 
2 3 2,09] 
14 5 ~ , 
1. East Pakistan we 2,103 25 10 § 2 or 
e 1,877 10 7 3 ‘ 
2. Punjab “ 85] 17 0 ; ae 
a eo _ 489 a 3 6 2 412 
a e ° eho is 4 3 i : | 
5. Baluchistan 7 22 re =F ae rte 


Total .. 5.543 80 ss aA a eR nD ern 
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27. Section 14 (5S) of the Elections Ordinance, 1970 which provides for an 
appeal. to the Commission against the rejection of nomination of a candidate, 
was retained in the Elections Ordinance. 1970 having regard to similar pro- 
vision contained in section 14(5) of the Elections Act, 1964. The provision 
in the 1964 Act was based on the recommendations contained in the Report 
of the Electoral Reforms Commission submitted in 1955. A similar provi- 
sion existed in section 15 (4) of the Representation of the People Act, 1957 
which provided that, where the Returning Officer rejected all the nomination 
papers of a candidate, he would refer the matter to the Election Commission 
and the Commission, after giving notice to the parties, would take a decision 
which was final. The question whether it is desirable to retain the provi- 
sion for appeal against rejection of nomination of a candidate by a Returning 
Officer tothe Election Commission was considered. According to one view 
where the Constitution specifically provides that an election cannot be 
challenged except by an election petition filed before the competent authority 
prescribed under the law, the retention of the provisions on the lines of 
section 14(5) would be repugnant to the Constitutional provision. In this 
context, the term “election” is to be interpreted to mean the entire electoral pro- 
cess commencing from the nomination of a candidate upto the stage of dec- 
laration of the result of the successful candidate, and all actions required to 
be taken in furtherance of the election are included in the term clection. 
Another view is that the retention of this provision is necessary in order to 


provide a speedy remedy before a competent authority against arbitrary fe- 
jections of nominations by Returning Officers. 


28. The Elections Ordinance does not provide for any appeals against 
acceptance of nominations by the Returning Officers. As mentioned above, 
the extraordinary jurisdiction conferred on the Election Commission by sec- 
tion 92 of the Elections Ordinance was invoked in a few cases challenging the 
acceptance of the nomination of a candidate by the Returning Officer. Section 92 
provides that the Commission may issuc such instructions and exercise such 
powers including the power to review an order passed by an officer under 
the Ordinance and the Rules, and make any consequential orders as may be 
necessary for ensuring that an election is conducted honestly, justly and fairly. 
It was in exercise of these extraordinary powers that petitions filed against 
acceptance of nomination papers were heard. The Commission’s interpreta- 
tion of the power conferred under this section was that it did not confer on 
the Commission the power to review an order passed by an officer under the 
Ordinance merely because it was passed not in accordance with the provisions of 
the Ordinance and the Rules. The over-riding consideration which would 
attract the exercise of this power was to ensure the conduct of an_ election 
honestly, justly and fairly. Although no specific provision in the Ordinance 
for an appeal or a revision against an order of acceptance of a nomination 
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paper existed, the Commission felt that it was competent to intervene under 
section 92ina case where a nomination paper was accepted in clear violation 
of the mandate of the Jaw contained in sub-section (3) of section 14. As 
the cascin point did not satisiy this requirement, the Commission refused to 
exercise its power under section 92. 


29. The question of jurisdiction and propriety of the Election Commis- 
sion or the superior Courts interfering at the stage of acceptance or rejection 
of nomination papers also came up for examination before the Lahore High 
Court in the case Malik Mohammad Akhtar vs. Mian Salahuddin in which it 
was held that although Article 171 of the 1962 Constitution was not strictly 
applicable to the elections held under the Legal Framework Order, 1970 the 
principle of non-interference embodied in the said Article applied to the case 
in question. It was observed that the question whether the returned can- 
didate was validly nominated or not is one to be investigated by an Election 
Tribunal set-up under section 50 of the Elections Ordinance, 1970. 


30. The provisions contained in section 14(5) and section 92 of the Elec- Sugsestions. 
tions Ordinance, 1970 and the cases arising under them have bzen discussed 

in some detail so that the legislature may determine the desirability of  re- 

taining these provisions in the law. 


31. Section 17 of the Ordinance provides for the termination of proceedings Change need- 
in case of death of a validly nominated candidate. who has not withdrawn see 
his candidature. and for drawing up [resh proceedings in such a case. as if ee 
for a new election. This provision caused hardship to the candidates as they of proceed- 
had to file nemination papers twice for the same electicn. They had also a ants 
to undergo the inconvenience of claiming refund of the deposit made im res- 

pect of the terminated proceedings and of making a fresh deposit. In o1der 

to remove these difficulties it is recommended that the law should be amend- 

ed doing away with the requirement of tiling {resh nomination papers by can- 


didates who are already in the field before the termination of proceedings. 


WITHDRAWAL OF CANDIDATES 


32... Any validly nominated candidate could withdraw from the contest, by Legal pro- 
notice in writing, signed by him and delivered, before the last date fixed for a eee 
withdrawals, to the Returning Cllicer either by the candidale in person or 

through an agent authorised in this behalf in wriung by such candidate. A 

notice of withdrawal is not open to recall or cancellation and is irrevocably 

binding on the candidate, The Retuming Officer is required to cause a copy 

Of the notice to be aflixed at some conspicuos place in his office, if he is 

Satisfied that the signature on the notice is that of the candidate. 
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33. The Returning Officers prepared and published, for each constituency 
on the day next following the withdrawal day, a list in Form V of contest- 
ing candidates who had not withdrawn their candidature. This list was drawn 
up in the alphabetical order of names as determined in accordance with the 
English language. The symbol allocated to each contesting candidate was 
indicated against his name on the list. These lists were published by the 
Returning Officers at a conspicuous place in their offices and copies thereof 
supplied to each candidate. It transpired in some cases, however, that these 
lists were not supplied by the Returning Officers to the candidates which in 
some cases created two types of errors. Firstly, the symbols allocated could 
not be checked by the candidates causing contusion later on. Secondly, some- 
times wrong transcription or mis-spelling of names of some candidates was 
noticed. This omission should be avoided in future so that the candidates 
get timcly information about the allocation of symbols to them and __ their 
correct names. In accordance with the instructions given by the Election 
Commission, the names of the contesting candidates were to appear on the 
form in English and Urdu in West Pakistan and in English and Bengali 
in East Pakistan. In spite of these clear instructions some of the Returning 
Officers, especially in the West Wing, failed to give the Urdu or Bengali 
transliteration cf names of these lists. This caused serious delay in the 
printing of some of the ballot papers. as the ballot papers could not be prin- 
ted without first ascertaining from the Returning Officers the correct trans- 
literation of names. To guard against this, it is suggested for the future that 
lists of contesting candidates should be checked pcrsonally by the Provin- 
cial Election Commissioners to ensure that the transliteration of names in 
Urdu and Bengali is correctly given and that the names are drawn up in the 
correct alphabetical order. This is necessary to avoid reprinting of ballot 
papers on account of these two mistakes which occurred in a few cases in the 
present elections. 

34. As the time available for the printing of ballot papers was very short, 
the Deputy Commissioners and Sub-Divisional Officers were requested to collect 
the lists of contesting candidates in duplicate from all the Returning Officers 
within their district or sub-division and send the same by the quickest means 
possible to the Provincial Election Commissioners who were to ensure promptly 
the despatch of one of the copies of Form V to the Election Commission. 


38. In the election laws of 1957 and of 1964, a contesting candidate could, by 
notice in writing, delivered to the Returning Officer up-to ten days before the 
polling day, either by the candidate in person or through an authorised agent, 
retire from the election. On receiving such a notice, the Returning Officer gave 
public notice of such retirement, whereupon the candidate, who applied for 
retirement, ceased to be a contesting candidate. No such provision exists in 
the Elections Ordinance of 1970. Under the scheme of the present law, a ballot 
paper containing the names of all the contesting condidates is to be printed 
immediatcly after the withdrawals, if any. Once the ballot papers are printed. 
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retirement from the elections by any candidate is of no significance so far as 
the omission of the retired candidate from the ballot paper is concerned. For 
the purpose of the ballot paper, retirement from the contest would have meaning 
only if the name of the candidate who retires {rom the contest is eliminated. 
This would mean reprinung of the ballot papers which is obvicusly not possible. 
Alternatively, before ballot papers are printed another date could not be fixed 


for retirement, which would only mean extension in the time allowed for with- 
drawals. 


36. Requests for retirement from the contest were received from a few 
contesting candidates at the 1970 General Elections. These were due to two 
reasons. Firstly, all, except two or three political parties, decided not to 
contest in East Pakistan. In other cases, requests for retirement were 
motivated by the fact that the election dates had to be revised on account 
of the August, 1970 floods in East Pakistan which resulted in a prolongation 
of the period of electioneering, imposing unbearable burden on the financial 
resources of some of the candidates. Yet another reason for requests for 
retirement was to get a refund of the security deposit which otherwise was 
liable to forfeiture. Under the system of common ballot paper, any with- 


drawal after the ballot paper is printed is of no practical significance so far 
as the Election Commission’s arrangements are concemed. 


37. In all, 1957 persons were nominated for elections to the 300 general Btatistics Of 
seats inthe National Assembly. Of these, 873 were nominated for the 162 ee 
seats in East Pakistan and 1,084 for the 138 seats in the West Wing. Out of 

1,957 candidates nominated, 1,944 were declared validly nominated and 365 

withdrew their candidature on or before the last date fixed for withdrawals, 

leaving 1,579 candidates in the field to contest the National Assembly polls. 

A Province-wise break up of the number of persons nominated, the number of 

validly nominated candidates, the number of persons withdrawing their 


candidature and the number of contesting candidates is given in the table 
below :— 


No. of 
validly 
nominated 
candidates 
Name of the Province No. of after. No. of No. of 
persons scrutiny withdrawals contesting 
nominated and candidates 
acceptance 
of appeals, 
if any 
East Pakistan $4 a ne $73 S68 87 781 
unjab as $f - % 616 610 150 460 
Sind ise - a we a2] 22s ss 17 
Baluchistan .. ~ ed - 30 30 5 = 
N.W.F.P ~ os oi 211 211 6S 145 
Total .. 1,957 1,944 365 1,579 


38. Similarly, for the 300 seats for the Provincial Assembly of East 
Pakistan, 2,103 persons were nominated. Of these, nomination of 12 candidates 
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were rejected, 241 withdrew their candidature, leaving 1.850 contesting 
candidates to contest the Provincial Assembly polls in East Pakistan. For 
the Provincial Assemblies in the West Wing, altogether 3,440 persons were 
neminated for elections to the total number of 300 seats. Of the 3,440 


‘candidates, nominations of 44 candidates were rejected, 1,011 withdrew their 
candidature and 2,385 contesting candidates were left to contest the elections. 


The Province-wise break up of the number of persons nominated to the 
Provircial Assemblies, those who withdrew their candidature and the number 
of candidates who contested these elections is contained in the table below :— 


were 


No. of 
validly 
nominated 
candidates 
Name of the Provincial Assesnblyv No. of after No. of No. of 
personsd scrutiny withdrawals contesting 
nominate and candidates 
acceptance 
of appeals, 
if anv 
feast Pakistan = ae et 2,103 2,091 741 1,850 
Punjab Ze - sé ue 1,877 1,860 537 1,323 
Sind sf 7” ue - S51 841 262 S79 
Baluchistan .. =a ” ei 225 212 48 164 
N.W.F.P. .. is ue Ast 429 4§3 164 319 
Total .. 5,543 5,487 1,252 4,235 
39. Political parties sometimes put up ‘shadow’ or ‘cover’ candidates at 


Uncontested 
feturns = at 
the stape 
of withdra- 
wals. 


the time of nominations. Such candidates withdrew after the nominatian papers 
Of the real candidate were accepted. A period of one week was allowed for 
withdrawals at the National Assembly as well as the Provincial Assemblies 
elections. The independent and the party candidates thus had sufficient time 
to withdraw from the contest and no complaint about the shortage of time was 
made. Considering the number of candidates who withdrew from the contests, 
the withdrawals were not on the high side. A constituency-wise statement show- 
ing the number of persons nominated, the number of persons withdrawing their 
candidature and the number of contesting candidates as also a statement 


showing contests according to the number of candidates appear in part II of 
this report. 


40. There was only one uncontested election asa result of withdrawals for 
the National Assembly election in constituency No. N.W. 21 Tribal Area-JII. In 
this constituency. ten candidates filed nominations. All but one withdrew 
their candidature resulting in the unopposed election of the only contesting 
candidate left in the field. Another candidate was clccted unopposed in case 
of constituency No. NE-112 Dacca-IX in a vacancy caused by a declaration 
under Article 10 of the Legal Framework Order, 1970 by one of the candidates 
who had been elected from two constituencies in East Pakistan. There was no 


other case of unopposed election either in the National Assemblv or in any of 
the Provincial Assemblies. 
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CHAPTER VIL 
POLITICAL PARTIES AND ALLOCATION OF SYMBOLS 


After Independence the principal political parties functioning in Pakistan 
were the Muslim League, Jamiatul Ulama-e-Islam and the Congress. In the 
first Constituent Assembly of Pakistan the only significant party represented 
was the Pakistan Muslim League. 


2. In 1949, All Pakistan Awami League was formed by the merger of the 
Awami League and the Jinnuh Muslim League. In 1953, the Krishak Sramik 
Party was revived, and the Jamiatul Ulam-e-Islam, East Pakistan began to 
function as the Nizam-e-Islam Party. The Jamaat-i-Islami which was originally 
formed in 1949 also began to function actively as a political party. 


3. The years following independence saw the gradual decline of the 
Muslim League as the sole political organisation of the Muslims which had 
fought for the creation of Pakistan. At the time of the first Provincial elections 
in East Pakistan in 1954 a United Front was formed consisting of the Awami 
League, the Nizam-e-Islam, Ganatantri Dal and the Khilafat-e-Rabbani Party. 
The Front swept the polls and practically eliminated all other parties in East 
Pakistan from the Provincial Assembly. The Front, however, broke up on 
account of policy differences and party re-alignments in the Provincial Assembly 
and the first Constituent Assembly of Pakistan. 


4. Elections to the second Constituent Assembly (Convention) were held 
indirectly in June, 1953. The Muslim League, the United Front and the Awami 
League amongst them won two thirds of the 80 seats. Policy differences and 
personal rivalries continued to keep the parties divided. In the year 1957 the 
National Awami Party was formed bv dissident Awami Leaguers and others. 


5. In-the elections to the Provincial Assemblies held in 1951 in the Punjab 
and North-West Frontier Province and in 1953 in Sind the Muslim League 
cmerged as the strongest party. After the integration of the Frovinces into One 
Unit. the West Pakistan Assembly was clected in June, 1956 indirectly by the 
members of the former Provincial Assemblies. The elections were held on 
non-party basis. The Muslim League Parliamentary Party claimed a majonity. 
But in April 1958, the Republicun Party was formed by those who had broken 
away from the Muslim League and some other smaller groups. During the 
period from 1947 to 1958, the development of political parties was shaped by 
political affiliations within the National (Constituent) Assembly and the 
Provincial Assemblies. 


6. Upto 1958, no restrictions were imposed on political activities or parties. 
However, under the Public and Representative Offices (Disqualification) Act, 
1949, a few politicians were disqualified from holding public offices. But no 
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restrictions were imposed on the formation and functioning of political parties, 
apart from those parties which had_been banned under the law. 


7. After the proclamation of Martial Law in October, 1958 all political 
parlies were dissolved and the political activities banned. Under the Elective 
Bodies (Disqualification) Order, 1959, over seventy political leaders either 


voluntarily retired from public life or were disqualified from taking part in 
political activities. 


8. Under the 1962 Constitution the ban on political parties continued. 
It provided that no one could hold himself out asa member of a political party 


in connection with an election except as permitted by law. The formation 


of political parties was, however, permitted by the Political Parties Act, 1962 


subject to certain restrictions. This law laid down that no political party 


could be formed with the object of propagating any opinion or acting in 28 
manner prejudicial to the Islamic ideology, integrity and security of Pakistan. 
Although the political parties were allowed to function, in practice the 


‘Ebdoed’ leaders could not participate in political activities because the ban 
imposed on them continued upto December, 1966. 


9. Under the new Constitution the elections to the National Assembly 


were heldin 1962 under an indirect system through an Electoral College con- 
sisting of the members of Basic Democracies who had been elected in 1959. 
No political parties existed at that time. After the revival of political parties 
in 1962, the old parties began to function once again. But due to divisions 
amongst top leaders, the Muslim League split up into Pakistan Muslim League 
(Convention) and the Council Muslim League. The smaller partics remained 
unorganised and disunited and formed only a nominal opposition in the 
National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies. A National Democratic 
Front was formed in 1962 consisting of Muslim League (Council) and members 
of the Awami League,the National Awami Party and the Krishak Sramik 


Party with the object of democratising the 1962 Constitution and the restora- 
tion of full democracy. 


10. In 1965, five political parties joined together as the Combined ‘Opposition 
Party to contest the elections for the office of the President and for the 
National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies. The Combined Opposition 
Party consisted of the Council Muslim League, the Awami League, Jamaat- 
e-Islami. National Awami Party and Nizam-e-Islam. The opposition parties 
did not fare wellin these elections in which the Convention Muslim League 


emerged as the largest party in the National Assembly and Provincial 
Assemblies. 


11. After the expiry of the ban on ‘Ebdoed” politicians, efforts to unite 
and co-ordinate the activities of all parties were intensified in 1967 and the 
Awami League, the Council Muslim League, the Jamaat-e-Islami, the Krishak 


Sramik Party and the National Democratic Front organised the Pakistan 
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Democratic Movement. In 1969, the National Awami Party, which had kept 
aloof from Pakistan Democratic Movement, split up into National Awami 
Party (Wali Group) which supported Pakistan Democratic Movement and 


National Awami Party (Bhashani) which cpposed it. In 1967 the Pakistan 
People’s Party was formed. 


12. In November, 1968, the popular agitation for the restoration of 
parliamentary government and direct elections on the basis of universal adult 
franchise gathered momentum and all political parties became involved in the 
popular movement. In January, 1969, a Democratic Action Committse was 
formed consisting of the Awami League, Jamaat-e-Islami, National Awami 
Party (Wali Group), National Democratic Front and Nizam-e-Islam. Some 
of the elements of the Pakistan Democratic Movement formed a new party, 
the Pakistan Democratic Party, in 1969. 


13. As a result of grave political unrest and widespread disturbances, the 
former President, Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, was ferced to con- 
vene in February, 1969, a Round Table Conference which was attended by re- 
Presentatives of all principal political parties except Pakistan People’s Party 
and National Awami Party (Bhashani group). 


14. By March, 1969, the round table talks had failed and political agitaticn 
and disturbances continued unti¢ Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan re- 
Signed from the office of President on 25th March, 1969 when the Constitution 
Of 1962 was abrogated and Martial Law was proclaimed. Once again, all 
political activities were banned and the Assemblies were dissolved, but political 
parties were allowed to function. The new Government announced its re- 
Solve to restore democratic government and to hold fresh elections as soon as 
conditions permitted. 


15. The ban on political activities was lifted from Ist January, 1970. 
However, political activities were subjected to certain restrictions under Martial 
Law Regulation No. 60 which laid down that no political party shall propagate 
any opinion or act ina manner prejudicial to the ideology, integrity or security 
of Pakistan. 


16. The Legal Framework Order, 1970 made no change in the restrictions 
imposed on the functioning of political parties by Martial Law Regulation No. 60. 
At the same time the Political Parties Act, 1962 also continued to remain en 
the statute book. The Legal Framework Order, 1970, however, laid down 
Certain fundamental principles which the National Assembly elected under it 
had to respect in framing a new Constitution for the country. The main 
Principles were that the independence, territorial integrity and _ national 
solidarity of Pakistan and Islamic ideology, which are the basis for the creation 
of Pakistan, be preserved. 
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17. During the general elections of 1970, over twenty political parties 
were functioning independently. Some of these parties came into existence as 
a result of divisions amongst the older parties. The Convention Muslim Leaguc, 
as for example, split into a third faction called the Pakistan Muslim League 
(Qayyum Group) while the Jamiatul Ulama-ec-Islam divided into two factions 
known as Hazarvi and Thanvi groups. The important parties which con- 
tested the 1970 elections are :— 


Pakistan Muslim League (Council). 
Pakistan Muslim League (Convention). 
Pakistan Muslim League (Qayyum Group). 
Pakistan Democratic Party. 
Jamaat-e-Islami. 

National Awami Party (Wali). 

Jamiatul Ulama-e-Islam (Hazarvi). 

Markazi Jamiatul Ulama-e-Islam (Thanvi). 
Jamiatul Ulama-e-Pakistan (Sialvi). 
Nizam-e-Islam. 

Pakistan People’s Party. 

Awami League. 


There was a large number of other minor parties and groups which also con- 
tested the general elections of 1970, besides a sizable number of independent 
candidates. 


18. In countries, where the electorate is largely illiterate, the allocation of 
symbols to candidates in general and the political parties in particular assumes 
considerable significance. The symbol allocated to a candidate is printed 
against his name so that the voter may put his mark against the name of the 
candidate of his choice after identifying the candidate’s name by the symbol 
printed against it. Having regard to the literacy standards in Pakistan, the 
Election Commission decided to allocate symbols to political parties regardless 
of the fact that all the political parties did not enjoy the same political stature. 
The Elections Ordinance did not envisage formal recognition of political parties 
for the purposes of allocation of symbols to them by the Commission. In 
case of contested elections it was the duty of the Returning Officer under 
section 20 of the Ordinance to allocate one of the prescribed symbols to each 
contesting candidate, subject to such directions that the Election Commission 
may give in this behalf. In doing so, the preference of a candidate was to 
be respected. The Commission, however, decided that symbols should be 
reserved for major political parties and a direction was issued to the Returning 
Officers that only nominees of political parties should be allocated such symbols 
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as were icserved for them. As a consequence, the independent candidates 
were to be allocated those symbols only which had not been reserved for 
political parties. No criterion for the recognition of political parties, for the 
purpose of the allocation of symbols to them, existed. In the search for 
a basis, the Election Commission considered a suggestion that it should 
allocate symbols to such of the partics only as could set up at least twenty-five 
candidates for both the National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies 
elections. When the question of allocation of symblos to the political parties 
was discussed with their representatives on the 8th of October, 1970, it was 
found that even the condition of setting up of 25 candidates could not be 
strictly applied. The Election Commission, therefore, decided to accommodate 
the maximum number of parties for the allocation of symbols so as to secure 


as wide a participation of the parties in the electoral contests as possible. 


19. The following symbols were allocated to the parties with the agreement Symbols 


of the representatives of these parties :— v9 political 
Jamaat-e-Islami Pakistan . Scales. eee 
Pakistan Muslim League (Council) . Lantern. 
Pakistan Democratic Party . Umbrella. 
All Pakistan Awami League .. Boat. 
Jamiat Ulema-e-Islam (West Pakistan ) .. Tree (Date Palm.) 
Krishak Sramik Party . Hookah. 
Pakistan Muslim League (Convention) .. Bicycle. 
Pakistan National League » Plough. 
Pakistan National Awami Party » Hut. 
(Wali Khan Group). 
Pakistan Muslim League (Qayyum) . Tiger. 


National Awami Party (Bhashani Group) 
Pakistan Masihi League .. 


. Sheaf of Paddy. 
. Spectacles. 


Pakistan People’s Party .. . Sword, 
Jamaat-e-Aalia Mujahidin . Turban. 
Khaksar Techrik ee . Spade. 
Markazi Jamiat-e-Ahle-Hadees Pakistan - Rese. 
Markazi Jamiyat-ul-Ulema Pakistan . Key. 

Sind United Front . Walking Stick. 
All Pakistan Central Jamiat Ulema-e-lIslam and Nizam-e-Islam. Book. 


The Pakistan National Awami Party was originally allocated the symbol ‘ Horse’ 
In accordance with the preference indicated by it. Later on, the Commission, 
on the request of the party, agreed to the change of the symbol from * Horse ' 


to ‘Hut’, 
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Additionto 20. In accordance with the provisions of rule 9 of the National and 


etsie Provincial Assemblies (Elections) Rules, 1970, thirty-one symbols were 
| prescribed for allocation to the contesting candidates. They were as under: — 
Apple Key Spectacles 
Bicycle Kite Tiger 
Boat Knife Tree 
Bullock Cart Lantern Umbrella 
Fez Cap Lock Tonga 
Chair Ladder Lotah 
Clock Pitcher Violin 
Deer Railway Engine Walking Stick 
Elephant Rose Wheel 
Hookah Scales 
Horse Scissors 


After the allocation of symbols was made to the nineteen political parties, only 
twelve symbols were left for allocation to the independent candidates. The 
list of symbols had, therefore, to be enlarged so as to give a wider Selection to 
the independents. It was feared that the number of candidates in some con- 
stituencies might be more than the number of symbols available after the 
allocation of the same to the various parties. Accordingly, the Commission 
added the following twenty-two symbols to the existing list of thirty-one 
symbols already prescribed under rule 9 of the National and Provincial 
Assemblies (Elections) Rules, 1970 :— 


Aeroplane Book Table 

" Plough Mango Cup and Saucer 
Candle Radio (transistor) Sheaf of Paddy 
Fish Bucket Sword 
Hut Inkpot with pen Spade 
Bridge Bus Turban 
Pineapple Lamp 
Dholak Bottle 

21. The Chief Election Commissioner was authorised to allocate a symbol 


to any other party on request and to further add to the list of symbols, if 
required. Accordingly, he allocated symbols to the following five parties -- 


e 
=e - 
e 


Baluchistan United Front .. 2 a us .. Chair 
Islami Gonatantri Dal... be i Ss -. Cow 
Jatiya Gana Mukti Dal .. eu i = -- Candle 
Pakistan National Congress ~ = a ~ -Pitcher 


Sind-Karachi-Muhajir Punjabi-Pathan Muttaheda Mahaz ee Horse. 
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The list of symbols was further enlarged by the addition of two more symbols 
yiz. Cow and Flaming Torch (Mashal). 


92. In the selection of all symbols, care was taken to sec that they were 
familiar objects or animals which were easily recognizable by the illiterate 
voters and that they were readily distinguishable from each other. No object 
of any religious or sentimental significance e.g. a mosque or the rational flag 


was approved as a symbol. 


93. In spite of the care taken, the symbol ‘book’ was alleged by some 
candidates to have been represented as the Holy Quran and the symbol ‘ Tree’ 
was associated with the ‘Date Palm’ of the holy cities of Mecca and Madina 
in order to lend religious sanctity to them. The Commission, therefore, 
recommends that these two symbols should be dropped in any future list of 
symbols. Symbols like ‘hookah ’, ‘lota’ and ‘turban’ could also be dropped 
in future as their appearance is not identified in the two wings. Symbols like 
Candle, Mashal, Lantern and Lamp (Diya) fall in the same category. Their 
adoption can lead to errors at the stage of printing. It will be advisable to 
retain only one of these symbols. 


24. Returning Officers were instructed that the symbols allocated to 
political parties should not be allacated by them toindependent candidates and 
that the allocation of symbols by them to independents should be restricted 
to those symbols only which had not been reserved for political parties. A 
symbol allocated toa party was tobe used by itin East aswell as West wing 
for both the National and Provincial Assemblies elections. The question of a 
candidate’s party affiliation was left to be determined by the Returning Officer. 
A suggestion was made on the precedent of the !ast elections that the Com- 
mission or the Returning Officer should obtain from each political party a list 
of candidates spensored by it. But the Election Commission decided against 
it on the ground that the political parties might not be able to finalise the 
nomination of candidates so much in advance. The failure on the part of 
the parties to select their nominees in time created practical difficulties in 
certain cases because despite the claim of certain candidates, the Returning 
Officers refused to recognise them as the nominees of the parties which they 
Claimed to represent. Actually some political parties delayed the selection of 
their party candidates even beyond the date tixed for indicating choice of 
symbol. In some cases, the decisions of the district or Provincial organisations 
of the political parties were revised by the central body. This created con- 
fusion in some constituencies and the task of the Returning Officers with 
regard to the adjudication of conflicting claims of belonging to a particular 
Party was made difficult. 

25. A few review petitions were, therefore, filed by interested persons 


Under section 92 of Elections Ordinance before the Election Commission against 
the decisions of the Returning Officers recognising certain persons as 
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representatives of certain political parties or refusing a party symbol to 
others. These are as follows :— 


(i) 


(ii) 


In one of these cases, the Chief Election Commissioner found that 
upto the day the Returning Officer allocated symbols to the contesting 
candidates in that particular constituency, the Central Parliamentary 
Board of the political party had not given nomination to any candidate 
for that constituency. This was evident from the list of party candi- 
dates issued under the signatures of the Chairman of that party on 
14th October, 1970. He, therefore, held that the Returning Officer 
had rightly disregarded the letter of authority dated 21st October, 1970 
issued by the District Chairman whose decision in another case had 
been countermanded by the central body. The candidate did not 
seek his remedy soon after the order of the Returning Officer, giving 
him another symbol, was passed, but only after he was able to secure 
nomination from the central body on 11th November, 1970. In the 
meantime, the Election Commission had announced to the press 
that no applications for change of symbols would be entertained by 
the Returning Officers as the ballot papers had by then gone for 
printing. The Chief Election Commissioner held that in this case 
the Returning Officer had not committed any illegality which might 
call for interference by him under Section 92 of the National and 
Provincial Assemblies (Elections) Ordinance, 1970. 


In another case, the genuineness of a letter written by the Chief 
Organiser, Parliamentary Board of a political party testifying to the 
fact that a certain candidate had been nominated by the party for a 
particular constituency, was challenged. The petitioner, however, 
having failed to produce the writer of the letter, no ground for inter- 
ference with the order of the Returning Officer was made out and 
hence the review petition was dismissed. 


(iii) In yet another case, it was contended before the Chief Election 


Commissioner that one of the contesting candidates had obtained the 
party nomination before the allocation of symbols was made by the 
Returning Officer. But the candidate had not given his choice of 
symbol to the Returning Officer at any stage. He produced press 
reports that he had been given nomination by a particular political 
party. His formal nomination by the party under the authority of 
the District Chairman of the party was secured by him ata very 
late stage. The petitioner applied for review but the Returning 
Officer had declined to reverse his earlier decision. Reliance in this 
case was placed on certificate given by the Provincial Chairman of 
a party that the candidate had been selected as party nominee before 
the allocation of symbols. As there was no rival claimant for the 
party ticket in this contituency, the Chief Election Commissioner 
decided that the party symbol should be allocated to the candidate 
in place of ‘* Bullock Cart” which the Returning Officer had allocated 
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to the candidate. In this case, the ballot papers had to be reprinted 
consequent on the acceptance of the petitioner’s request for the party 
symbol. 


26. | The Commission also authorised the Chief Election Commissioner to 
allocate symbols to the parties in case of early elections in some of the consti- 
tuencics of the N.W.F.P. and Baluchistan. Since early elections were not held 
in any of the constituencies of these two Provinces, the question of allocation 
of smybols to the parties for early elections did not arise. 


21. Some Returning Officers were found to have acted without due care and 
caution in the matter of allocation of symbols to the party candidates. In view 
of the difficulties experienced, it is recommended that in future elections, the list 
of candidates sponsored by the political parties should be obtained sufficiently 
in advance of the withdrawal date so that the Returning Officers do not have 
any difficulty in allocating symbols to the candidates. 


28. During the 1970 elections, no criieria could be established for the purpose 
of allocation of symbols to political parties, or for their formal recognition. The 
need for restricting the number of political parties is obvious and should receive 
serious consideration in future elections. One basis for the recognition of 
parties for allocation of symbols could be the results of the present general 
elections. A party which secured less than a specified percentage of the total 
votes cast at the present election could be ignored for the purpose of allocation 
of symbols. 


29. In order to enable the political parties to agree voluntanly to evolving 
Code of Conduct for their election campaigns, the Election Commissica placed 
some tentalive suggestions before the representatives at the time of allecation of 
symbols. It was suggested that all political parties should agree to observe 
Certain principles and exercise voluntary self-restraint during their election 
Campaigns in order to avoid situations which might endanger public peace and 
order. A draft Code of Conduct embodving these suggestions was circulated 
for consideration by the political parties. The parties promised to inform 
the Election Commission about their reactions and suggestions for a Code of 
Conduct. It was decided to hold further meetings with representatives of the 
Political parties in the light of their reactions so that the draft Code of Conduct 
could be given a final shape. 


30. The following suggestions were embodied in the draft code for observance 
during the election campaigns :— 

(i) Political parties should refrain from creating disturbances or disrup- 
lion of meetings of other parties. They should avoid holding of meet- 
ings on days and places already fixed for similar meetings by other 
parties. Meetings and processions should conform stnctly to ofiicial 
Orders or instructions given to parties and should not be conducted in 
or along prohibited places or routes. Volunteers and workers of par- 
tics should be held responsible for maintaining peace and order and 
for full cooperation with the police. 
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(ii) Political parties should avoid criticism of private life of other leaders 
_ Waving no bearing on their public activities. They should avoid per- 
sonal references. Criticism and comment should be confined to poli- 
cies and programmes of other parties and not to individuals. Spee- 
ches and slogans should be dignified and based on principles of deco- 
Tum and decency. Personal criticism should be eschewed. 


(iu) Parties should refrain from speeches calculated to arouse controversy 
or conflicts between sects, communities and linguistic groups. 
Parties should not usec mosques or other such platforms for propa- 
galing their policies and programmes. 

(iv) Political partics should refrain from making such comments on inter- 
national issues as arc likely to embarrass the Government’s relations 
with other countries, nor should they say anything or do any act in any 
manner which might prejudice our foreign relations. Controversial 
and harsh remarks about leaders of other countries and their ideolo- 
gies should be avoided as it was not only improper to be impolite but 
positively harmful to Pakistan’s foreign relations. 


(v) Public leaders and all other participants in political activity must act 
with a sense of responsibility and dignity befitting iheir sigius. While 
propagating their own views and programines, they must not 
interfere with the freedom of others to do the same as that would 
be the negation of democracy. 


(vi) Public leaders should not agitate for the release of persons who are 
convicted of any criminal offence under the law of the land. and those 
who are deait with under the due process of law as this puts a pre- 
mium on lawlessness and irresponsible behaviour. Violence and in- 
citement to violence should be condemned and persons found viola- 
ting this provision should be severely dealt with. 


(vii) Placards and other pictorial representations should bc confined to 
publicising a party’s own policies and programmes and should avoid 
Cliticism of personalities or programmes of other parties. 


(viii) Parties and politicians should refrain from. making references to confi- 
dential matters which were within their oflicial knowledge when they 
were in power, nor should they betray the confidence which they en- 
joyed by virtue of their official position. 


(ix) Appeals to violence or resort to violence during meetings, processions, 
or during polling hours should be strictly avoided. Similarly, appeals 
lo religious, sectarian, regional or class prejudices, susceptibilities or 
distinctions should be avoided. 


(x) Carriage of weapons or other arms should be prohibited and official 
regulations im this regard strictly observed. Use of crackers and 
other explosives at public meetings should be avoided. 
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31. Besides this, the following Code of Conduct for observance during 
actual polls was proposed :— 


(i) All parties should strictly avoid activities or actions which amount to 
offences under the election law viz. bribing of voters, personation, 
intimidation of voters, canvassing within prohibited limits of polling 
areas, transportation and entertainment of voters, or setting up of 


their camps so as to create disturbances in and around polling 
stations. 


(ii) All parties should co-operate fully with the election staff to ensure 
fair and speedy completion of polling at each polling station. They 
should assist the Presiding Officers in the identification of voters and 
for the purpose may issue chits showing their names and serial num- 
bers on the roll without intimidating or coercing them to vote for a 
particular candidate. Such identity slip should not contain any 
symbol or name of a candidate. 


(iii) During polls, all obstructions to quick polling, e.g. challenge of 
identity of voters or delaying of polling otherwise, should be avoided. 


(iv) Parties should assist the polling staff in ensuring that all voters assigned 
to a polling station are present within the hours fixed for the poll 
and co-operate with the Presiding Officer in the orderly conduct of 
the polls. Excessive crowding at certain periods and lulls in voting 
should be avoided. 


(v) Parties should educate the voters in the manner of marking the ballot 
paper with the instrument to be provided for the purpose. 


(vi) Parties should refrain from frivolous complaints against law enforce- 


ment agencies or causing disaffection amongst different classes of 
Government servants. 


32) The political parties were requested to send their comments on the Code 
by October 15, 1970. Only a few parties responded promptly. The poor 
response was perhaps due to the pre-occupation of the candidates with 
the filing of nominations. The Chief Election Commissioner held some 
meetings with the political leaders to finalise the Code. The ineeting held at 
Dacca on 29th October, 1970 proved inconclusive as the parties could not agree 
On the question of banning election propaganda in mosques and other places 
of worship. The meeting at Lahore proved more fruitful and a six-point 
Code of Conduct was agreed to by the representatives of eight political parties. 
These six-points were :— 


(a) Political parties should endeavour to restrain their workers, supporters 
and sympathisers from creating disturbances or disruptions in the 
meetings of the other political parties. 


(b) Leaders and workers of political parties should avoid abusive personal 
attacks on other leaders. Speeches and sloyans should be dignified 
and based on principles of decorum and decency. 
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(c) Public leaders and all other participants in political activity should act 
with a sense of responsibility and dignity. While propagating their 
own views and programmes, they must not interfere with the freedom 
of others to do the same. 


(d) Placards and other pictorial representations publicising a party’s 
own programme and policy should not be offensive to the personalities 
of other parties. 


(e) Appeals to violence or threats of violence or resort to violence should 
be strictly avoided. 


(f) Carriage of lethal weapons should not be allowed in public meetings 
and official regulations in this regard strictly observed. Use of 
crackers and other explosives at public meetings should be eschewed. 


33. At a meeting in Quetta, a five-point Code was adopted by representatives 
of political parties as follows :— 


(1) Questions at public meetings should not be asked in any manner 
whatsoever in order to avoid interruptions and disturbance and for the 
same reasons no objections be raised. 


(2) No ‘murdabad’ slogans should be ratsed at such meetings and every 
effort should be made to avoid provocative slogans. 


(3) Speakers, local or visiting, will also be bound by these decisions and 
will place and explain policies and programmes of their respective 
parties and criticise other parties only when it was absolutely 
necessary but always in a polite and inoffensive language. Personal 
attacks and allegation should be avoided altogether. 


(4) Posters and banners of political parties should not be removed, 


destroyed or defaced and flags of political parties should not be torn 
or insulted. No attack on rival political parties or leaders should be 
made in posters, banners or handbills. 


(5) No political party or its leaders should be criticised by name in a 
mosque or religious place. 


Effe-t of 1: 
Cotec eS 34, Apart from the voluntary adoption of the above Codes by parties, the 


oduct, district administrations in many districts helped the local leaders of parties in 
agreeing on a code of conduct to ensure peaceful atmosphere curing the elec- 
tions. Despite the lack of a general agreement on the part of the top party 
leaders regarding the adoption of a uniform code of conduct by all parties, 
the orderly manner in which the elections were held is indicative of the fact 
that the parties acted under some voluntary self-restraints and points to the 
need for evolving a comprehensive code of conduct for future elections. 
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35. Under Martial Law Regulation No. 60. no political party and no member 
of a political party could— 


(a) use force, violence, intimidation or threats or injury or offer mone- 
tary gains in propagating or for securing support for any views; 


(b) inany manner, cause injury or damage to any person or property ; 


(c) interfere in the operation of the functioning of the public services, 
corporations or institutions set up by or under any law; 


(d) seduce, or attempt to seduce from his allegiance or his duty, any 
public servant or any person serving in any corporation or any other 
institution set up by or under any law; 


(e) in any manner, interfere with, or cause disruption in, the function- 
ing of educational institutions ; 


(f) subject any unit of the news media, including newspaper offices and 
presses to pressure of any kind, direct or indirect, in the performance 
of its functions or prevent it from projecting its views; 


(g) in any manner, cause obstruction in or hinder or propagate against 
the holding of elections to be held on October 5, 1970; or 


(h) in any manner, interfere with the functioning or transgress the 
limits of decent and fair criticism, of any other poiitical party or 
its members. 


36. For the avoidance of any clash of programme of meetings or proces- 
sions, political parties were required to give reasonable notice to the District 
Authorities for holding meetings or taking out processions. The Deputy Com- 
missioner was empowered, after such consultation with the parties concerned, to 
arrange the programme of the meetings and processions so as to avoid a 
clash or inconvenience to other parties. No meeting of a political nature 
Or a procession could be held without giving such notice to the Deputy 
Commissioner. The carrying of deadly weapons and o.her instruments, 
Which could be used as weapons of offence during a meeting or in a 
procession, was prohibited. No person while speaking in a public meeting 
could use any treasonable or defamatory matter or expressions or make any 
Statement calculated to produce feelings of enmity or hatred between people 
of different regions, races, castes, sects, tribes or between people professing 
different religions or between diiferent classes of citizens of Pakistan. Finally, 
no person could carry a placard or poster or raise any slogan - which was cal- 
culated to create hatred between different sections of the people or different 
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regions or to incite the people to violence or to cause damage to any pro- 


37. After the revival of political activities from Ist January, 1970, all the 
political parties entered the electoral arena. The political campaign 
during the 1970 elections was prolonged because of the unavoidable postpon- 
ment of elections by two months due to the floods of August, 1970 in East 
Pakistan. Although there were some instances of disturbances and disruption 
of election meetings caused by one party or the other, there was no break-down 
of the law and order situation in the country asa whole, and incidents of vio- 
lence involving fatal casualties were comparatively few. In spite of the restric- 
tions Imposed by the Martial Law Regulation No. 60, the law enforcement 
agencies showed considerable patience and restraint in dealing with the political 
meetings. Allegations were made by political parties accusing each other of 
disrupting or obstructing each other's meetings. But due to the timely in- 
tervention of the law enforcement agencies, which onafew occasions had 


to call the army in aid of civil power, they succeeded in preventing large- 
scale disturbances. 


38. Apart from public meetings, some political parties were afforded the 
opportunity of projecting their election manifestos through the media of Telc- 
vision and Radio. The leaders of the following parties delivered recorded 

speeches over Television, namely, Awami League, Jamiat-Ulama-i-Islam, Mar- 
kazi-Jamiat-e-Ulema-i-Islam and Nizam-e-Islam, Krishak Sramik Party, National 

Awami Party (Bhashani Group), National Awami Party (Wali Group), Pakistan 
Democratic Party, Muslim League (Council), Muslim League (Qayyum), Pakistan 

People’s Party and Tehrik-e-Istiqlal. This experiment of making available the 

Government media of cemmunications, namely, Radio and Television, to polli- 

tical leaders for the purpose of explaining their programmes to the electorate 

was very successful and proved very popular with the Television and Radio au- 

dience. In future elections, this facility should be extended to as many poli- 

tical parties and individual leaders as maybe found feasible. The advisa- 
bility of selling Television or Radio time to parties or individuals for this 

purpose could also be considered. 
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CHAPTER IX 
ELECTION PROCEDURE AND BALLOT PAPER 


There are two methods of voting, namely, the balloting system and the mar- Methods 
king system. Under the balloting system the voter is given a common ballot % Voting 
paper, containing the particulars and the name of the constituency. As many 
ballot boxes are placed at a Polling Station as the number of contesting candi-. 
dates. Each box bears a label showing the name and symbol allotted to each 
candidate. The boxes are placed in a screened off compartment to which the 
voter proceeds. He inserts his ballot paper in the box of the candidate for 
whom he wishes to vote. As voting is secret he puts the ballot paper in the 
ballot box of the candidate of his choice without being observed by any of the 
polling staff. 


2 Under the marking system a separate ballot paper containing the names 
of all the contesting candidates together with the symbols allotted to them 
are printed on a ballot paper for each constituency. The voter is required 
{to make a mark with a pen. pencil or any other instrument in the space 
of the candidate for whom he wishes to vote, without being seen by any one in 
the screened compartment. He is then required to insert the ballot paper 
in a common ballot box which is generally placed within the sight of the 
Presiding Officer. As voting is secret, under this system the voter proceeds 
to the screened off compartment for the purpose of putting the mark on 
the ballot paper against the name of the candidate for whom he wishes to 
vote. But he puts the marked ballot paper into the ballot box generally 
within the sight of a polling official, The advantage of the balloting sys- 
tem is that it is simple and easily understood by illiterate voters. Its disad- 
vantages, however, outweigh this advantage. Firstly, a large number of boxes 
with different symbols have to be arranged at each polling station. Secondly, 
the possibility of the voter bringing out his ballot paper surreptitiously instead 
of inserting it in the ballot box and selling it for a consideration cannot 
be ruled out. Thirdly, the possibility of transferring the ballot papers from 
the box of one candidate to that of another before the count by unscrupulous 
election officials connot be ignored. Lastly. a voter may spoil the 
Opposing candidate’s ballot papers by pouring any deleterious substance into the 
rival candidates ballot box. These risks are largely avoided in the marking 
system under which the ballot box is placed before the Presiding Officer and 
the ballot paper has to be put into the ballot box by the voter within the 
sight of the Presiding Officer. 


3. Voting at the Provincial elections of 1951 and 1954 and the election to 
the Electoral College held in 1960 and 1964 was under the balloting system. 
Malpractices under this system came to notice at the 1964 elections. Voting 
for election of members of the National Assembly and the Provincial Assem- 
blies in 1962 and 1965, however, was under the marking system. Since the 
Electoral College for these elections comprised an electorate of 80,000 only, the 
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marking system worked satisfactorily for this restricted electorate. It was 

-ecommended in the Report on the General Elections of 1964-65 that the sys- 

tem of one ballot paper and one ballot box should be adopted for elections 

to the Electoral College as was the practice for the elections to the National 

Assembly and Provincial Assemblies. The adoption of the marking system 

of voting for an electorate based on universal adult franchise required close 
and careful consideration having regard to the level of literacy and familiarity 

with the voting procedure. 

4. The law provided that elections to the National and Provincial Assem- 
blies shall be decided by secret ballot and every voter was to cast his vote by 
inserting in the ballot box a ballot paper in the prescribed form. The voting pro- 
cedure was detailed in section 3! of the Elections Ordinance. Secrecy of 

voting being the essence of free elections a procedure had to be evolved by 
which the voter was enabled to exercise the right of franchise without inti- 
midation or persuasion. At the same time it had to be ensured that the sys- 
tem of voting was understood easily by the illiterate voters and the possi- 
bility of large-scale rejection of ballot papers due to wrong marking was 
eliminated. 

5. The law laid down the voting procedure in elaborate detail. The crucial 
decision to have a common ballot paper on which the voter was required to 
put a mark with the prescribed instrument in a screened-off compartment and 
to insert the ballot paper in a ballot box within the sight of the Presiding 
Officer was taken by Government in consultation with the Election Commis- 
sion. This decision was taken having regard to the experience gained in the 
past elections and the recommendations made in the report on the 1964 
elections. Misgivings and doubts with regard to the success of this system of 
voting were expressed in many quarters including some experienced poli- 
licians. The decision was, however, vindicated by the election results which 
showed that the ballot papers declared invalid on account of defective mar- 
king was only 3%. The success of the marking system at these elections could 
be attributed to two factors; firstly, there was an unprecedented enthusiasm in 
the country for these elections and political parties and candidates took steps 
to educate the voters in the system of marking the ballot paper. Secondly, 
the Election Commission itself carried out a massive campaign to educate and 
instruct the voters in the voting procedure through all available media of 
communication such as practical demonstrations, training, trial polls in every 
tehsil in West Pakistan and every thana in East Pakistan, cinema and TV 
films, television, radio and press features. 

6. The adoption of the marking system meant that separate ballot papers 
had to be printed for each constituency. The number of ballot papers to be 
printed for each National Assembly constituency on an average was 2,32,907 
and that for a Provincial Assembly 1,18,152. The number of ballot papers 
Printed for a constituency was calculated by adding 20% to the actual young 
strength of that constituency. The maximum number of ballot papers printed 
for a National Assembly constituency was 4,00,300 and for a_ Provincial 
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Assembly constituency 2,09,000. A total number of 6.98,72,100 ballot papers 
was printed for elections to the National Assembly of which 3,75.51.000 were 
for East Pakistan and 3,23,21,100 for West Pakistan. The number of ballot 
papers printed for the Provincial Assembly elections was 7,08,94,300, out of 
which 3,75,31.000 were for East Pakistan and 3,33,63.300 for Wes. Pakistan. 


7. The law provided that the form of the ballot paper should be prescribed Format 
under the Rules. The formatof the ballot paper (Form VI of the Rules) was of ballot 
accordingly prescribed under rule 10 of the National and Provincial Assem. ? °°” 
blies (Elections) Rules, 1970. It had two parts, namely, a counterfoi! and an 

outerfoil which was the ballot paper. As the facsimile of ballot paper shows, 
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the number and the name of the constituency appeared on the top followed 
vertically by the names of the contesting candidates which under rules 7 and 
{0 had to be arranged in the English alphabetical order. 
ted to each candidate was printed against his name. The name of the cons- 
tituency and the names of the contesting candidates were printed in Urdu 
in West Pakistan and in Bengali in East Pakistan. In Urdu, typesize 12 
point (Arabic script) was adopted for the printing because of the 
huge quantity of ballot papers required to be printed, which could only be 
done by mechanical typesetting. This avoided “kitabat” of the manuscri- 
pt ballot papers which would have been cumbersome and time-consuming. 


The symbol alloca- 


8. The width of the ballot paper was restricted to 44” having regard to the 
most economical use of the available size of paper. Its length, of course, 
varied according to the number of candidates in each constituency. 


9. In designing the format of the ballot paper and the counterfoil, the 
provisions of section 31 of the National and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) 
Ordinance, 1970 and rule 16 of the Rules framed thereunder had to be kept 
in view. The voter was required to put the prescribed mark on the ballot paper 
at any place within the space containing the name and symbol of the con- 
testing candidate for whom he wished to vote. The voter had to mark the 
ballot paper within the above mentioned space with a prescribed rubber stamp, 
at least ten of which were supplied at each polling station. No marking aid 
or rubber stamp other than the one supplied for the purpose by the Presiding 
Officer, could be used by the elector for marking his ballot paper. This rubber 
stamp was 3?” X 43” square and contained 16 smaller squares. The space on 
the ballot paper allowed for the name and symbol of each contesting candidate 

was to be uniform. Thus the voter could put the rubber mark on the ballot 
paper without any difficulty. The name and symbol of each candidate was 
separated by a bold line to clearly distinguish the space for each candidate. 
As the mark was allowed to be put anywhere in this space even on the name 
or symbol of the candidate, no separate box or place for putting the mark was 
indicated. If the rubber mark fell within the spaces of two candidates the voter 
was deemed to have cast his vote in favour of the candidate in whose.space a 
majority of the smaller squares fell. No serial numbers were assigned to the 
contesting candidates on the ballot papers to avoid suggesting any order of 
priority amongst the candidates inter-se. The ballot papers did not bear any 
serial number by which a vote could possibly be identified thus guarding against 
violation of secrecy of the ballot. The postal ballot papers, however, were 
serially numbered as per form prescribed under the Rules. 


10. The counterfoil of the ballot paper showed the number and name of 
the constituency, serial number of the ballot paper, serial number of the elector 
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on the electoral roll and name of the electoral area. The ballot paper had 
to be stamped with the official rubber mark before it was handed over to the 
voter. But stamping of counterfoi] with the official mark was dispensed with 
to ensure speedy polling. The counterfoil and the main ballot paper were 
printed vertically and separated by a perforation line so that the outerfoil could 
be detached from the counterfoil easily. The format of the ballot paper was 
planned very carefully having regard to time and motion factors so that the 


maximum number of ballot papers could be issued within the time allowed at 
each polling station. 


11. For constituencies with 11 or more contesting candidates. the iength of 
a ballot paper would have become unwicldy. For such constituencies, the 
width of the ballot paper was doubled and thc names and symbols were printed 
in two columns starting vertically from the right hand column in alphabetical 
order. The blank space in case o” ballot papers having an odd number of 
names of candidates was shaded off to avoid confusion. 


12. The ballot papers were stitched in books of 100 only as books of 200 
would have become too bulky. 


13. Karnafuli white prinfing paper size 27” 34” (61 GSN) was used for 
the printing of ballot papers for which orders in bulk were placed by Printing 
Corporation of Pakistan Press on the Chandrachona Paper Mills. For printing 
on the rotary machines in the WAPDA Press and ihe Punjab Government 
Printing Press reels of paper had to be purchased from the Pakistan Western 
Railways and WAPDA and from the market as rezl paper had not been 
procured by Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press from the mills. 


14. The Provincial Election Commiss*oners were asked to get the ninus- 
cript ballot papers for each constituency prepared by a responsible officer and 
to personally ensure that the names of the contesting candidates were correctly 
reproduced from Form V:; that no names were left out: thai the transiieration 
of English names was correctly given in Bengali and Urdu, as the case may be; 


and that the names were properly spelt and arranged correctly in the alphabett- 
cal order in accordance with the Enslish language. 


15. In spite of strict instructions issued to the Provincial Election Com- 


missioners and the Returning Officers. mistakes in preparing the manuscript 
ballot papers came to notice in a few cases after the ballot papers had been 
printed. These mistakes were of the nature of allocation of wrong symbols 
to candidates sponsored by parties and to independents. or wrong translitera- 
tion of names, or incorrect prefixes and suffixes to names. or incorrect reproduc- 
lion of names by the Returning Oimcers. The allocation of wrong symbols by 
the Returning Officers were corrected by the Election Commission necessitat- 
ing reprinting of ballot papers of a few constituencies. In one case, it was 
detected after the commencement of the poll that the symbol ‘candle * had been 
printed against the name of a candidate instead of symbol ‘lamp allocated 
to him. In this case, the poll was allowed to continue. In two other cases 
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wrong reproduction of the names of some contesting candidates was detected 
on the eve of the polls. The ballot papers in these cases had to be reprinted 
and airlifted and special arrangements made for carrying the ballot papers 
directly to the. polling stations from the airport at considerable additional 
expense. 


16. The printing of over fourteen crore ballot papers for the two elections had Printing of 
to be completed within a period of about five weeks between the last date of sa 
withdrawal of candidatures and the polling days for the two elections. 
After printing, the ballot papers had to be distributed to the various constit- 
uencies for the two elections involving two separate operations. The printing 
and distribution of ballot papers was a challenge for all the agencies concer- 
ned but was completed on schedule without any mishap or complication. 


Papers, 


17.‘ Printing work had necessarily to be done through Government 
Presses for security reasons. The capacity of the four presses of 
the Printing Corporation at Islamabad, Lahore, Karachi and Dacca was 
found to be insufficient. The Punjab Government Press and the East Pak- 
istan Government Press had, therefore, to be allocated a substantial part of 
the printing work. Soon after printing started. it was found that the capacity 
of all these presses was insufficient and that these presses would not be able 
to complete the work within the scheduled time. Accordingly the WAPDA 
Press, which had a rotary machine, was also entrusted with a part of the print- 
ing work and the Punjab Press and the East Pakistan Press were asked to do 
as much work on rotary presses as possible. Serious bottle-necks were ex- 
perienced at the initial stages of printing due to Jack of previous experience on 
the part of the Printing Presses for handling work of that magnitude and also 
because of the non-availability of numbering boxes and Urdu script letters of 
the required size. The administrative and technical facilities at the presses 
had also to be considerably strengthened to undertake the hand-numbering of 
ballot papers. Special security arrangements were made to safeguard against 
pilferage of printed ballot papers from the presses and their disposal to un- 
authorised hands. Special blocks of symbols allotted to contesting candidates 
were got manufactured from the Security Printing Press and supplied through 
the Printing Corporation of Pakistan to all the presses. Special bold face 
Urdu type was arranged by the Printing Corporation of Pakistan from Karachi 
and supplied to other presses. The item which presented the greatest difficully 
was numbering boxes. These had to be specially procured or the available 
numbenneg boxes got repaired by Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press 
through special efforts. Printing in the rotary machines required paper in 
reels instead of sheets which had been arranged by the Printing Corporation of 
Pakistan in bulk from the Karnafuli Paper Mills. Adequate quantities of 


reel paper were, however, secured from the stocks available with the WAPDA 
and the Pakistan Western Railways. 
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18. Apart from these technical difficultics, the checking, numbering, bind- 
ing and packing of the ballot papers by polling stations and constituencies 
also required special effort for which additional staff had to be arranged by 
the press. Temporary lands were engaged by the Provincial Election Com- 
missioner, Punjab to supervise all these operations and to ensure their com- 
pletion within the available time. The magnitude and complexity of the 
task of printing and distribution of ballot papers was unprecedented and 
no guide or precedent was available. However, due to the foresight and un- 
remitting efforis put in by all concerned, the work was satisfactorily com- 
pleted on schedule. 


19. The distribution of work to various presses together with the number 
of ballot papers printed by them is shown in the following table :— 


National Constituencies Provincial Constituencies 
No. of consti- No.of balict No.ofconsti- No. ef baliot 
Name of the Press tuencies for papersprinted tucencies for papers printed 
Which ballot Which ballot 
papers printed papers prinied 


SES A a a GIES GEG ERE IE TI IG SP gE PO IE PT LPI I Ee ITS IT IT RI LEE LE DELETE TE TESTOR ETE EE TTT, TI TG EIT OEE EPG ETT, SSE TERI al ED E oTRE 


1. Printing Corporation of Pakis- 


tan Press, Karachi de 3) 75,97, 000 80 79.16,400 
2. Printing Corporation of Pakistan 
Press, Islamabad .. a8 25 38,09, 100 6§ 73,824,400 
3. Printing Corporation of Pakistan 
Press, Lahore ... es 26 66,435,300 33 +1,02,200 
4. Provincial Government Press, 
Lahore cs 27 69,19,S00 80 25 ,66,700 
5. WAPDA Printing Press, Lahore. 29 73,51,90C 39 +6,93,600 
6. Printing Corporation of Pakistan 
Press, Dacca mn = 50 1,25,97,000 109 1,29,98,000 
7. Provincial Government Press, 
Dacca .. as ~ 112 2,49,94,000 200 2,48,33,000 
TOTAL .. en 300 6,98 72.100 600 7,08,94,300 


ee eS ENDS sate 


20. The presses had to work round the clock for a period of about six 
weeks for timely completion of the job. No ballot: papers were printed at 
Quetta and Peshawar as the facilities there were inadequate which imposed 
additional burden on the Printing Corporation of Pakistan presses at Islam- 
abad and Karachi where the ballot papers of these Provinces were primed 
and despatches arranged by the Election Commission and the Provincial 
Election Commissioner, Sind. 


21. The work of printing of ballot papers and other election material 
in East Pakistan was comparatively quicker and their distribution was also 
done speedily as the ballot papers pertaining to entire constituencies were 
packed in bulk and sent to the Returning Officers. The packing and distri- 
bution of ballot papers and materials for individual polling stations was 
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arranged by the Returning Officers themselves. In the case of Punjab, the 
ballot papers were packed polling station-wisc and constituency-wise at the 
printing presses and despaiched to Returning Officers who had only to pass 
them on to the various polling stations in ithe constituency. This involved 
a lot of work at the Provincial headquariers bui eliminated chances of a wrong 
despaich through carelessness or oversight in the Offices of the Reiurning 
Officers. In fact, not a single case of a wrong despatch from the Provincial 
Election Commissioner’s office to any Returning Officers occurred. In case 
of Sind, the ballot papers together with other cleciion materials were packed 
for the constituencies as a whole and sent te the Returning Officers who 
prepared packages meant for individual polling stations. In the case of 
N.W.F.P. and Baluchistan, thc ballot papers and other materials were sent 
from the presses to the Frovincial Election Commissioners in bulk. They 
atranged them in packets for each polling station and packed them by con- 
stituencies in their oifices and despaiched them to Returning Officers who 
had only to distribute them to different polling stations. 


22. The assistance and cooperation extended by WAPDA in the printing 


work as well as in making their fleet of transport available for distribution of 
the printed ballot papers and other eicciion materials to all districts in the Punjab 
was Invaluable. The Punjab Press and the East Pakistan Government Press, 
as also the presses of the Printing Corporation, in spite of serious handicaps, 
rendered unflinching co-operation ito the Election Commission and_ the 
Provincial Eleciion Commissioners in completing the work of printing, pack- 
ing and despatches of ballot papers. Throughout the printing stage the 
work was personally and closely supervised by the Election Commission and 
the Provincial Election Commissioners. Many officers of the Provincial 
offices spent entire nights in the presses preparing the manuscript ballot papers, 
reading and checking the prools of the ballot papers and ensuring timely 
completion of printing and despatch of the prinied ballot papers. The Chief 
Election Commissioner also visited all the presses during the printing stage. 


23. As mentioned earlier ballot papers of thirteen constituencies in the Punjab 
and one in the N.W.F.P. had to be reprinted on account of mistakes in trans- 
cribing the names of the candidates from English into Urdu or because of 
allocation of incorrect symbols. Most of these mistakes occurred at the 
level of the Returning Officers who did not appear to have given personal 
atiention to this apparently small but extremely significant detail. The law 
and ihe rules provide that the Returning Officer shail prepare the list of con- 
lesting candidates showing (he names of the candidates and the symbols 
allowed to them in the English alphabetical order and supply a copy thereof 
io each of the contesting candidates or their election agents. The manuscript 
ballot paper is prepared from this list. The Election Commission issued 
instructions that the Returning Officer should himself draw up the form of the 
ballot paper and transcribe the names of the candidates from English into 
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Urdu in the same order in which their names are shown in the list of con- 
testing candidates (i.e. in the English alphabetical order). There was an in- 
consistency in these instructions as the list of candidates is drawn up and 
published in English whereas the ballot papers are written in Urdu. In order 
(oO guard against mustakes in preparation of the manuscript ballot papers, the 
following modifications in the Jegal provisions and in the instructions are 
sugested : 
(i) The list of the contesting candidates siiould be prepared by the 
Returning Officers in Urdu and Eengali for West and East Pakistan 
respectively with the English rendering of names etc. below. 


(ii) The list should be prepared in the Urdu alphabetical order in West 
Pakistan and Bengali alphabetical order in East Pakistan. 


(iii) A provision should be made in the rules that a contesting candidate 
may apply for correction of his name or file objection against the 
symbol allocated to him within a period of three days of the last 
date fixed for withdrawals after which no request for correction 
will be entertained. 


(iv) The rules should also provide ihat no request for correction of 
names or symbol should be made and ihe name of the contesting 
candidate shall be arranged in the ballot paper in the same order 
as shown in the list of contesting candidates prepared by the Re- 
turning Officer. 


24. The contesting candidates are naturaily anxious to ensure that their 
Names in the nomination papers are written in accordance with the entry in 
the electoral rolls. It was found in a few cases that the names recorded in the 
electoral rolls were not exactly in accordance with the names commonly used 
by the candidates concerned. More specitic provisions in the law and the 
Tules are required on the point that the names of ithe candidates in all the 
election documents namely the electoral roll, the nomination paper, list of 


validly nominated candidates and the list of contesting candidates should 
conform with each other. 


25. Similarly the symbol allocated to a contesting candidate as shown in 
the list of contesting candidates, against which no objection has been filed by 
a candidate, should be cousidered as conclusive and no representation should lic 
against the allocation of the symbol by the Returning Officer. Representations 
received in the Election Commission from interested candidates which were 


entertained under section 92 lead to last minute changes which should be 
avoided in future. 


26. The arrangements in the presses where ballot papers were printed 
Were found to be somewhat Jacking particularly as regards disposal of waste 
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ballot papers. This involved serious risk of breach of security arrangements 
as printed ballot papers could find their way into the hands of interested 
persons, thus compromising the integrity of the polls. In future, more tight 
control in printing arrangements is required so that the wastage is kept to the 
minimum and no risk of pilferage of the printed ballot papers is involved. 


27. The highest number of votes polled in any constituency was not more 
than 80.3°4. On an average the maximum percentage that can be expected 
to be polled is 75. The number of ballot papers to be printed for each 
constiiuency should, therefore, not exceed the actual number of voters in a 
‘constituency. Avoidance of printing of excess ballot papers will not only 
fesult in economy but less work for the presses and consequently more 
efficient handling of this work. 


28. A period of four weeks was available for printing of ballot papers 
after the publication of the list of contesting candidates. This schedule was 
found to be too tight and ballot papers for elections to the National Assembly 
and to the Provincial Assemblies had to be printed one after the other result- 
ing in exireme pressure of work both for the presses as well as the staff of the 
Commission and the offices of the Provincial Eleciion Commissioners. In 
future elections, it would be desirable to hold the polls for the National and 
the Provincial Assemblies simultancously on the same day. For this purpose, 
sufficient period should be allowed for printing of ballot papers for both 
the National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies elections. A gap of 
six weeks between the last date fixed for withdrawals and the date cf the polls 
should be provided for in the law. 
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CHAPTER X 
ELECTION MATERIALS 


For the conduct of the polls a large varicty of election materials and equip- Introduction. 
ment is required for use on the polling days. This material includes ballot bexes, 
ballot papers, official scals, rubber stamps for marking ballot papers. self- 
inked pads, brass seals, various forms and other miscellaneous items of sta- 
tionery required for the conduct of polls. Under the Election Law, the design 
and form of some of these items, e.g. ballot boxes, marking aids, rubber 
marking stamps, official mark rubber stamps and forms have to conform to 
the materials, design and forms approved by the Election Commission. The 
first step was to make a careful assessment of the requirements of the different 
items for the entire country. These materials had to be arranged for a total 
number of 29,399 polling stations, of which 15,331 were in East Pakistan and 
14,068 in West Pakistan. The next step was to make arrangements for their 
manufacture and procurement on a centralised basis. Lastly, the election 
materials and equipment had to be distributed to all the polling centres which 
was by itself a major operation. The total period available for completing all 
these steps was about two months between €ih August and 5th October, 1970 
which was the original date of the polls. With the shifting of the polls to the 
7th December, 1970 more time became available for the procurement and 
distribution of the election materials. 


2. The Jaw required that the Returning Officer shall provide each Presiding Ballot boxes, 
Officer with such number of ballot boxes as may be necessary and that the 
ballot boxes shall be of such material and design as may be approved by the 
Commission. The Election Commission had in stock in West Pakistan about 
1,87,000 self-locking steel ballot boxes of 9” x 74” x 8” size. which were originally 
manufactured for the 1958 general elections. Of these, approximately 49,000 
were stored in Lahore and 1.38.000 at Karachi. In East Pakistan. the number 
of such ballot boxes was 1,51,187 at Dacca and Naravanganj. Only a small 
number of these ballot boxes was used at the Assemblies elections in 1962 
and the Presidential and the Assemblies polls in the year 1965. Most of 
them had remained out of use for more than 13 vears. A physical check was, 
therefore, made to sort out the ballot boxes which were unserviceable and those 
which could be made serviccable after minor repairs. In most cases, the lock- 
ing mechanism had jammed on account of rusting. The Provincial Election 
Commissioners of East Pakistan. the Punjab and Sind were, therefore, asked 
to arrange cleaning, oiling and painting of the ballot boxes and repairs to the 
locking system. The survey showed that oui of 49,000 ballot boxes in the 
Punjab, 28,000 could be used. In East Pakistan out of 1.51.187 ballot boxes 
1,02,000 could be used while the remaining 49.187 needed extensive repairing, 
Oiling and cleaning. Oui of 1.38.000 ballot boxes in Karachi, 960 were found 
to be beyond repairs and the balance could be used after servicing and minor 
repairs. Tenders for repairs were invited by the Provincial Election Com- 
missioners, Karachi. Lahore and East Pakistan. The rates for repairs were :— 
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Rs. 1.50 per bailot-box in Karachi. 
Rs, 1.25 per ballot box in Lahore. 
Re. 1.00 per ballot box in Dacca and 


Rs. 2.00 per ballot box lying in the districts in East Pakistan. 


A total amount of Rs. 2,72,007.36 was spent on the repairs of the ballot boxes 


(Rs. 55,000 in East Pakistan, Rs. 44,000 in the Punjab and Rs.  1,73,007.36 in 
Sind). 


3. According to the original polls schedule, the dispersal of ballot boxes to the 
districis had to be done by the end of July, 1970. Provincial Election Com- 
missioner, Karachi arranged despatch of ballot boxes to the Provincial 
Election Commissioner, Quetta first, so that the supply of these ballot boxes to 
the far flung areas of Baluchistan Province could be completed well in time. 
Similarly, the Provincial Election Commissioner, N.W.F.P... made the _ first 
despatches to the tribal territory. Chitral, Dir and Swai. In addition to 
expenditure on repairs, a total sum of Rs. 5,20,000 was placed with the Provin- 
cial Election Commissioners for the movement of the ballot boxes to the dis- 
tricts. Of this amount a sum of Rs. 4,10.000 was released for East Pakistan, 
Rs. 30,000 for the Punjab, Rs. 60,000 for Karachi. Rs. 15,000 for the 
N.W.FP., and Rs. 5.000 for Baluchistan. 


4. The total requirements of the ballot boxes were assessed on the following 
basis: a polling station wa: generally to have four booths with about 500 voiers 
each. Each box could hold about 200 to 250 ballot papers depending on the 
size of ballot papers. The requirement of ballot boxes for each polling station 
was thus assessed at two ballot boxes per booth ovlus two ballot boxcs as 
reserve for cach polling siation. Thus a polling station with four booths was 


provided with 10 ballot boxes. a polling station havinz three booths with 8 
ballot boxes, and a polling station having 2 booths with 5 ballot boxes cnly. 


Some ballot boxes were kept as reserve with each Returning Officer for mecting 
any unforeseen contingency. 


5. Ona conservative estimate, it was found, that one ballot box could hold 
at least 200 ballot papers. The total number of electors in West Pakistan being 
2,57,00,000, the total number of ballot boxes required was about 1.39.0C0. 
After adding a reserve of 25% (32,500), the total requirement of ballot boxes 
for the West Wing was estimated at 1.62,500. As against this 1,87,000 bailot 
boxes were available in stock. Thus, even if some of the ballot hoxes vere 
totally unserviceable, the available ballot boxes in West Pakistan were sufficient 
and there was no need for the manufaciure of more ballot boxes. In East 
Pakistan, the total number of ballot boxes required for 3,12,00,000. voters at the 
rate mentioned above was 1,56,000, against which only 1,51,000 were avaliable 
including those which needed extensive repairs. It was, therefore. decided !0 
place orders with the Department of Supply and Development for the inanufac- 
ture of 5,000 ballot boxes for meeting this deficit. The size was indicated 45 
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12”xJ2"x93" and the rate of Rs. 22 per ballot box was approved. These 
supplies were completed by the Department concerned by the end of August, 
1970. 


6. The number of ballot boxes supplied to each district is contained in 
volume II of the report. 


7. The ballot boxes were despatched by train from Karachi to Quetta and 
to other points in Sind which were connected by rail. The consignment des- 
patched from Karachi to the Punjab was also sent by train. The ballot boxes 
were sent by trucks from Karachi to other points in Sind which were not 
conveniently connected by rail. 


8. Provincial Election Commissioner, Lahore sent the ballot boxes to Deputy 
Commissioners and Returning Officers in the Punjab by trucks hired mostly 
froom WAPDA and other autonomous bodies and Government departments. 
It was found that the use of trucks was more economical as the expenditure on 
carlage, loading and unloading was avoided. It also ensured speedy and safe 
arrival of the ballot boxes at their destination and eliminated the risk of damage 
to the boxes by careless loading and unloading. The locking mechanism 
being sensilive, special care was required in transporting the ballot boxes to 
the polling stations. The Returning Officers were instructed to check the 
ballot boxes on arrival to ensure their proper operation. 


9. The required number of ballot boxes reached the districts by the end 
of July, 1970. They were found to be sufficient for the polling needs of each 
district, and their locking device was found to be in working order at their 
destinations and no shoriages were reported from anywhere in Pakistan. 


10. The steel ballot box contained a sophisticated self-locking device which 
is simple as well as effective. The operation of the ballot box can be easily 
explained by demonstration and once it is understood there is no risk of the 
mechanism going wrong. The essential feature of the box is that when the 
Slot is in the balloting position the lid is firmly closed. When the box cannot 
receive any more ballot papers the slot is closed by simply turning the lever 
round. Once this is done the box can only be opened bv putting the string 
out and by breaking the seal through the circular cpening, before the box is 
brought into use. The mechanism is both effective and simple to operate 
besides being inexpensive. 


11. rhe slot through which the ballot paper is inserted in the ballot box 
is two inches long. The size of the ballot paper in most constituencies was 
44” by about 12” which meant that the folded paper could not be inserted 
With speed and with case. This was specially the case where the ballot paper 
was printed in two columns or was longer than 12”. It was, therefore, decided 
that the slots of about five hundred ballot boxes should be got enlarged at a 
cost of paisa fifty per ballot box for some constituencies of Karachi and the 


Ballot pa- 
pers. 


Official 
mark (rub- 
ber stamps), 
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Punjab. This work was done by the W.P.I.D.C.’s Pak Machine Tool Factory 
Karachi. While these ballot boxes proved a great success generally, the process 
mM polling was somewhat retarded by the small opcning for insertion of ballot 


papers. For use at future elections, it would be advisable to get the openings 
suitably enlarged. 


12 Detailed instructions for the operation of the ballot box were issued and 
wt was ensured by demonstrations that all the Presiding Officers understood its 


operation. The printed instructions for the operation of the ballot box were 


supplemented to make them easily intelligible. The Returning Officers demon- 


strated the operation of the ballot boxes to the Presiding Officers and ensured 
that the latter fully understood the method of handling. closing. sealing and open- 
ing the ballot boxes. Candidates and their agents were also shown the operation 
of these ballot boxes. At the rehearsals for the polls. phvsical demonstrations 


for the use of the ballot boxes were arranged to ensure that the polling per- 
sonnel thoroughly understood the procedure. 


13. The ballot boxes after the polls were kept in the districts for use at 


the bve-elections, if anv. utilising the available space, as far as possible, in 
the offices of the Election Officers. 


14. Under the marking system with a separate ballot paper for each consti- 
tuency, a separate ballot box for each candidate is not required. 
Separate ballot papers had to be printed for each constituency. the number 
of which in case of some National Assembly constituencies ran into four lacs 
and that for a Provincial constituency into more than two lacs. The printing 
and supply of ballot papers has been dealt with in a separate Chapter. 


15. The use of old ballot boxes simplified the Commission’s work and also 
reduced the expense which otherwise would have been necessary. But other 


items, namely, official mark rubber stamps. rubber stamps for the marking of 


ballot paners, self-inked pads. brass seals. sealing wax and hags had to be procur- 


ed through the Director of Stationery, Government of Pakistan. Karachi. The 
period availab'e for manufacture and distribution of these items was barely 
three months, between August and October, 1970. Quotations were invited by 
the Director of Stationery from selected firms of Karachi and East Pakistan 
instead of floating an onen tender in view of the short time available for 
arranging the supply of these ilems. The samples and the rates were approved 
bv the Chief Election Commissioner for East Pakistan and West Pakistan 
on 29th August. 1970. The Stationery Department was advised to procure 
supplies at the approved rates from Karachi and Lahore in order to 

nrocure matenals expcdiuously and to save on transportation cosis. But all the 


materials were arranged by the Director of Stationery from Karachi as work 
had been awarded only to tenderers of Karachi. 
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16. The requirements of rubber stamps having the official mark was calculated 
at the rate of one slamp per booth plus one extra per polling station wilh a 
reserve of 2% for meeting shortage, if any. The rubber seal bearing the code 
mark had a diameter of 2”. The words “Election Commission Pakistan” 
and the code number appeared on the stamp. The code marks were 
secret and were noc divulged to any body. 
1 to 99 as follows :— 


kept 


Each series was numbered from 


AA lio AA 99 BA i to BA 99 CA 1 to CA 99 
AB 1 to AB 99 BB i to BB 99 CB | to CB 99 
AC 1 to AC 99 BC lito BC $9 CC 1 to CC 99 
AD 1 to AD 99 BD 1 to BD 99 CD | to CD 99 
AE 1 to AE 99 to oO 

AZ | i AZ 99 BZ 1 io BZ 99 CZ 1 to CZ 99 


and so on up to ZZ | to ZZ 99. 


17. While supplying these rubber stamps for use to the various polling 
stations, a record of the code numbess on oificial mark stamps supplied to 
particular polling stations was kept. These code rubber stamps and other 
materials were taken back from ine Presiding Olficers alter National Assembly 
Polls and the Returning Officers were instructed to issue code stamps bearing 
diiferent numbers io the Presiding Officers itor the Provincial Assemblies 
elections. The code numbers on the stamps despaiched to a particular polling 


stalion were only Known to the Returiung Oliicer cr the Provincial Election 


Commissioner who atranged their despatch, inus eliminating the risk of 


premarked bogus balloi papers being surrepiitiously inserted into the ballot box. 


18. The law required that the official mark affixed with these rubber stamps 
should be on the back of each baliot paper before it was handed over to a 
voter. The purpose was that the Presiding Officer may see at a glance from 
the seal on the back of the ballot paper that ihe ballo: paper issued by him, 
and no other ballot paper, was inseried inio :he ballot box. A ballot paper 
which did not bear the code mark of the polling siation was declared invalid. 
Thus only the ballot papers issued by the Presiding Officer were valid and 
this was a check against insertion of bogus ballet papers into the ballot box. 


19. Section 31 (5) (b) required that cvery elector shall put the prescribed 
mark on the ballot paper at any place within the space containing the name 
and symbol of the contesting candidate for whom he wished to vote. As 
indicated in rule 16 of the National and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) 
Rules, 1970, no other marking aid or rubber stamps, except the marking rubber 
stamp officially supplied for this purposc, could be used by an elector — for 
Marking his ballot paper. This rubber slamp was s" xf" square with a 


handle and was divided into 16 squares of equal sizes. The space containing, 
the name and symbol of each candidate was 14” deep. The size of the slamp 


Rubber 
stamp for 
marking the 
ballot paper. 


Self-inked 
nads, 


Brass seals. 


Sealing wax, 


Cloth bags, 
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Was so fixed that the impression left on the ballot paper in the space contaip- 
ing the name and symbol of the candidate of the voter’s choice was clear and 
did not fall in two spaces. The requirements of this rubber stamp were 
esumated at the rate of two stamps per booth with two spare stamps per polling 
station and a reserve of 2 per cent. The cost of the rubber stamp was 0.37 
paisa per piece in West Pakistan and 0.30 paisa in East Pakistan. 


20. The self-inked pads were of the size of 4”X3”. After careful and 
meticulous experiments the specimens were approved by the Chief Election 
Commissioner to ensure that the impression on the ballot paper would not 
leave an off-set impression in the space of any other candidate in the process 
of folding. The ink pad was designed for about 1500 impressions during the 
two elections to be held with an interval of about a fortnight. The period of 
its effective use was about three months. The requirements of self-inked 
pads were calculated at the rate of one pad per booth and one spare pad per 
polling station with 2% reserve. The cost was Rs. 2/- per ink pad. 


21. A brass seal of 1” diameter, each bearing a code number, was supplied 
to each polling station with a small reserve with each Deputy Commissioner 
for the sealing of ballot boxes before the commencement of the polls as re- 
quired under secticn 28(4) of the Ordinance and for the scaling of the pac- 
kets and covers at the close of tne poll by the Presiding Officer under sec- 
tion 36(12). The Presiding Officer had instructions to perform the sealing 
Operations of the ballot boxes quickly so as to avoid any delay in the com- 
mencement of the polls. A record was kept of the seals issued to each pol- 
ling station. The Returning Officers were instructed to reshufile the brass 
seals before issuing them to the polling stations for the Provincial polls. The 
cost was Rs. 0.65 per seal in East Pakistan and Rs. 1.75 per seal in West 
Pakistan. 


22. Sealing wax was supplied in packets of } Ib. to each polling station. 
This quantity was found to be sufficient for use at the polling station and no 
shortage was reported from anywhere. The cost was Rs. 2.50 per Ib. in 
East and West Pakistan. 


23. Cloth bags of the size of 36”*18” were procured through the Statio- 
nery Department at a cost of Rs. 1.85 per bag in East and West Pakistan. 
All the essential materials required for use at a polling station were packed 
by the Provincial’ Election Commissioner or the Returning Officer and sent to 
the Presiding Officers in these bags. 


24, The Presiding Officers for the National Assembly polls were instructed 
lo return the essential material consisting of code number stamps, rubber stamps 
for marking, self-inked pads. brass seals, ctc., in sealed packets to the Returning 
Officers for use at the Provincial Assembly polls. 
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25. The number of abovementioned articies manufactured for each Province 


and supplied by the Provincial Election Commissioner concerned to the polling 


stations is shown below :— 


0 ae ees oe ee eee 


Se ee ee ee 


Stations containing formark- pads. Lbs. 
Official ing ballot 
mark. papers by 


mer er eee eee” & owe = 


Name of the No.of Rubber Rubber Self-ink- Brass Cotton Scaling 
Province polling Stamps Stamps ingstamp Seals Bags wax In 


_ ejectors 
J 2 3 4 5 6 Z 8 

East Pakistan 15,331 81,600 1,76,000 81,600 16,820 32,0C0 16,CCO 
Punjab a 8,514 43,350 §6,700 43,350 8,670 17,0C6 8,500 
Sind ., a 3,033 15,550 31,100 15,550 3,510 6,500 3,450 
NWFP a 1,641 11,088 18,176 9,088 1,870 3,400 1,700 
including Cen- 
trally Adminis- 
tered Tribal 
Areas, 
Baluchistan 880 5,100 10,200 5,100 1,020 2,GC0 1,000 

Total .. 29,399 1,56,688  3,22,176 | 1,54,688 31,860 E0.C00 30.650 


26. The Provincial Election Commissioners, Sind, Baluchistan and the 
NWFP sent the essential materials including ballot papers etc. in sealed packets 
to the Returning Officer for each polling station. This involved much physi- 
cal Jabour in the Provincial Election offices which can be easily decentralised. 
The Provincial Election Commissioners, Dacca and the Punjab preferred to 
distribute bulk suppiies of the election materials to the Returning Officers for 
further distribution to the poiling stations which was necessary in view of the 
much larger number of polling stations there. 


47. The rubber stamps manufactured in East Pakistan were found to be 
defective as the stamp rubber got detached from the wooden base even at 
the time of inspection. The climatic condition in the Province was aztributed 
as the reason but it was mainly due to poor quality of the material. Such 
defective rubber stamps were got replaced in time. The sealing wax supplied 
in the Province of East Pakistan was also not of the required quality. The 
Director of Stationery was asked to ensure that the quality of the ink pads 
Was standard and had the properties of quick drying to prevent the ballot 
Papers from being spoiled by the duplication of the rubber stamp mark in the 
Process of folding of ballot papers. In futtire. strict quality control and 
Checking of these items before their despatch to the districts is essential and 
the Director of Stationery should be held responsible for supplies of standard 
Materials. Variations in the quotations submitted by the contractors for the 
Production and manufacture of various articles supplied by the Department 
of Stationery can also be avoided by more careful and advance planning. 
These variations are mentioned above. 


) e e . ° e ® 
28. The introduction of identity cards with or without photographs was 
SUggested us a safeguard against impersonation. But preparation of identity 


Defects 
naticed in 
materials 
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for future. 
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justifiable or administratively 


cards for voters was not found financially 


feasible. 
IndeJible 29, The more effective method of preventing impersonation is to put a 
ink. mark with indelible ink on the thumb or any other finger of the voter. If the 


ink is not diluted and is properly applicd, the mark is quite effective and 
However. the use of indelible ink does not 


lasts for a sufficiently long time. 
provide a guarantce against a person, not registered as a voter, from voting 


once, but it does act as an effective deterrent. 


Indelible ink was also used during 1954 general elections to the Pro- 


30. 
The quality of the ink then was not 


vincial Assembly of East Pakistan. 
satisfactory and though it could in fact be washed away this was not generally 


known to the voters and its use prevented impersonation to a large extent. 
For the conduct of clections scheduled to be held in 1957-58, arrangemeiis 
were made to manufacture indelible ink but these elections were not held. 


The Pakistan Council of Scientific and Industrial Research was approached 


31. 
for the manufacture of indelible ink for use at the 1970 clections at an 


expenditure of Rs. 4,36,000 including a_ foreigit exchange component of 
Rs. 70,000. Later on, it was found that the import of chemicals from abroad 


was not necessary and all the ingredients required for the manufacture of 


indelible ink were obtained locally. 

32: Orders were placed for the supply of three lac plastic bottles of a 
Itle over 1/2 oz. capacity (15 ml.) each fitted with an applicator rod or iube. 
Twentyfive such bottles were packed in small cartons and several of these 


cartons were packed in large sized cartons. 


of Scientific and Industrial Research was 


33. The Pakistan Council 
Each bottle was 


requested to ensure that the containers were ink-proof. 
sufficient for use for 600 voters. The ink was guaranteed to retain its 


indelible property for a period of six months from the date of manufacture. 


34. In accordance with the orders placed, the Pakistan Council of Scientific 
and Industrial Research supplied indelible ink to the Provincial Election Com- 


missioners in the quantities indicated below : 


For Naticnal For Provincial Total 
Assembly Assembly 
j-lections Elections 
Provincial Election Commissicner, Dacca 80,000 80,060 | ,60,C00 
Provincial Election Commisstorer, Lahore... 42,000 42,000 §4,000 
Provincial Election Commissioner, Sind - 15,000 15,000 30,000 
Provincial Election Commissioner, Baluchistan 5,000 5,009 10,000 
Provincial Election Commissioner, NWFP... 8,000 §.000 16,000 
_ ~ 2.09,000 


1,50,000 150,000 


ewes eee ee 
EEE 
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35, During the polls for the National Assembly, leakages due to bad 
designing of containers, evaporation and application of ink in a careless manner 
caused shortages which were met from the stocks meant for the Provincial 
Assemblies’ election. Over one lac additional vials of ink had. therefore, to 
be obtained at a cost of Rs. 1,01,235 (60,000 for East Pakistan and 41,000 
for West Pakistan). 


36. The ink was supplied from Karachi to the Provincial Election Com- 
missioners direct who arranged its distribution to districts. For the Punjab. 
supplies were despatched directly from Karachi to the districts on the basis 
of requirements of each district intimated by the Provincial Election Com- 
missioner, Punjab. 


37. The plastic bottles, when packed with other material, were found to 
be susceptible to leaks due to pressure. Instructions were, therefore. issued 
for arranging supplies of ink to the Presiding Officers either by hand or in 
wooden or other strong packings. Inspite of these precautions, sume of the 
bottles were found to be damaged and the ink split out or evaporated. The 
stoppers were also defective in design and not spill-proof. 


38. During the polls for the National Assembly elections some complaints 
were reccived that the ink was not in fact indelible and that its stain could 
be washed or rubbed off. These reports were carefully verified and the 
Pakistan Council of Scientific and Industrial Research's attention drawn [to 
them. What had actually happened at some polling stations was that the 
Presiding Officers either used ordinary ink where the indelible ink had either 
evaporated, dried up or spilled or they diluted the indelible ink with water to 
make good the shortage thereof. These devices impaired the efficacy of the 
indelible ink. The second instalment of ink manufactured by the Pakistan 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research was of very light colour as some 
of the ingredients like silver nitrate required in the process of manufacture 
could not be procured in sufficient quantities at such short-notice. 


& 
39. Two copies of the relevant portion of the electoral rolls. duly authen- cae 


ticated under the seal and signature of the Returning Officer containing the ral Rolls. 
names of voters assigned to a polling station, were supplied to each Presiding 

Officer. Wherever any persons included in the list of voters were not assigned 

to that polling station, their names were struck off from that list. For some 

polling stations, allocation of voters to particular booths was not made by 
complete pages of electoral rolls. This resulted in demand for more copies 

Of the rolls for use at the four booths usually provided at each polling stanon. 

In order to curtail the number of copies of the rolls required to be used at 

a polling station, allocation of voters to booths should in future be arranged 

by whole number of pages of the rolls. 


40. The Presiding Officcy was also provided with a list of electoral areas 
assigned to his polling stauion. 
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4). Posters for each constituency containing the names of the contesting 
candidaics with the symbol allocated to cach of them were printed by the 
Provincial Election Commissioners and supplied to each Returning Officer. 
Copies of these posters were exhibited at conspicuous places at each polling 
station so that the voters knew the contesting candidates and the symbols 
allocated to each one of them. 


42. For the benefit of the illiterate voters the process of marking of ballot 
papers was illustrated in six different steps on a specially designed poster in 
colours which was of great help. A total quantity of 58,000 such posters was 
printed at a cost of Rs. 10,000 and distributed for display at all polling stations 
and other prominent places. 


43. In addition to the above materials, forms and envelopes in large quanti- 
lies were got printed from the Printing Corporation of Pakistan Presses at 
Dacca, Lahore, Karachi and Islamabad. The Karachi press catered to the 
printing needs of Baluchistan Province in addition to that of Sind Province, 
and Islamabad Press printed the stationery and forms for the N.W.F-.P. 


44, At each stage of elections, detailed instructions had to be issued for 
the guidance of the Registration Officers, Revising Authorities, Returning 
Officers and Presiding Officers. These instructions were issued in the form of 
Manuals of which the follewing quantities were printed :— 


Numbers of copies 


printed. 
I. we of Instructions for the preparation of electoral 4,000 
rolls. ; 
2 Manual of Instructions for the guidance of Revisi : 
thorities (not printed but cyclostyled). evising Au 500 
3, Manual of Instructicns for the guidance of R ing 
Officers (Part 1). eturning 3,000 
4, Manual of Instructions for the guidance of ing 
Officers (Part 1!). of Returning 3,C00 


Ca 


Officers. 56,000 (Urdu). 


_ Manual of Instructions for the guidance of Presiding 30,000 (English) 
{ 60,000 (Bengal!) 


6. Hand Book for training of Polling Personnel. 32,000 


4s. The Manual of Instructions for the guidance of Presiding Officers was 
meant for study by the Assistant Presiding Officers and Polling Officers 10" 
whom Urdu and Bengali translations were also prepared and distributed These 
ublications were printed at Islamabad except the Manual of Instruction 
for Presiding Officers in Bengali and the Hand Book for the training of polliné 
personnel, requirements of which for East Pakistan were printed at Dacca. 
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46. Besides the above-mentioned materials, a few other essential articles of em i 
stationery had to be provided to each polling station. The Returning Officers stationets. 
were authorised to purchase these articles locally and supply them to each 
polling station. Necessary funds at an average rate of Rs. 44 per polling 
station for both elections were placed at the disposal of the Returning 


Officers. 


47. The Deputy Commissioners/Political Agents/Sub-Divisional Officers Furniture 
were requesicd to supply tables, chairs, benches, screens etc. for each polling ice <i 
station within their jurisdiction. The furniture available at the polling sites, ‘ons. 


most of which were educational institutions, was utilised. 


48. The following suggestions are made with regard to election materials :— Suggestions. 


(1) The steel ballot boxes should be stored with care, preferably at 
district headquarters for use at future elections. It would be advis- 
able to get the slots of these boxes slightly enlarged in order to 
facilitate insertion of the folded ballot papers into the box. 


(2) Centralised procurement of a large number of small items through 
the Director, Stationcry and Forms has _ been found to be both 
cumbersome and expensive. With the exception of those items, 
which for security reasons must be arranged centrally and supplied 
to the Returning Officers through the Election Commission, the 
procurement of other items can be left to the Provincial Election 
Commissioners. 


(3) Strict quality control should be enforced in respect of items which 
arc procured from the market whether directly or through the 
Director of Stationery and Forms. In _ future. orders for such 
materials should be placed with the’ suppliers and manufac- 
turers well in time to secure the best possible rates. 


(4) Arrangements for the supply of indelible ink need to be further 
Improved spccially as regards quality of ink and the proper design- 
Ing of the containers which should be handy as well as spull-proof. 

(5) The cxpenditure on the procurement of polling materials represents 
a substantial percentage of the total cost of elections. By better 
management and by having simultancous polls for the National 
Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies constituencies on the same 
day, considerable reduction in expenditure can be achieved. Eco- 
nomy can also be effected by a more realistic assessment of the 
requirements. and the tendency towards over-assessing the needs 
should be avoided. 
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CHAPTER XI 
POSTAL BALLOT 


There is a large category of voters who cannct vote personally because of 
their absence from the constituency on the polling day. Facilities have to be 
provided to such persons to exercise their right of franchise by post. But 
absence from the constituency must be in connection with official business 
and not for private reasons which is not considered sufficient for conceding 
the right of voting by postal ballot. 


2. A person who is in Government service or holds any public office, unless 
he otherwise indicated in writing to the Returning Officer, was entitled under 
Article 12 of the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969 to be registered as a voter in the 
electoral area in which he would havc been resident if he had not been in 
service or had not held such office. The wife of any such person was _ also 
deemed to be resident in the same place as her husband. Persons detained 
in legal or other custody were also to be registered as voters in the electoral 
areas in which they would have been resident but for their detention. Such 
persons were accordingly to be registered as voters in their home electoral 
areas. The law contemplated that they would be given the facility of voting 
by postal ballot on account of their absence from their constituencies on the 
polling day. Absentec voters were thus registered on the basis of Form II 
filled up by the head of the household in the same roll as the resident voters 
of a constituency. The identification of service voters was thus a problem 
of which no satisfactory solution was found. 


3. This happened because there was a lacuna in the Electoral Rolls 
Order, 1969 which did not require the preparation of a separate _ electoral 
roll in respect of absentee voters to whom postal ballot facilities were to be 
allowed. It is hoped that the future law on elections will take care of this 
lacuna and set right the anomaly that exists in the present law. 


4. Section 27 of the National and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) 
Ordinance, 1970 allowed the following categories of persons to cast their vote 
by postal ballot :— 


(a) A person who is in Government service or holds any public office 
and the wife of such persons and persons detained in prison ofr 
other legal custody. They were registered as voters in the electoral 
areas in which they would have been resident but for their being 
in service or holding such office or being under detention. 


(b) A person appointed by the Returning Officer for the performance 
of any duty in connection with an election at a polling station other 
than the one at which he was entitled to cast his vote. 


S. Although the facility of voting by post was available to all Government 
servants, it was expected that most of them would exercise their 
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option of getting themselves enrolled as voters in the station of their 
posting by filling in Form II rather than get themselves registered in their 
‘home’ electoral areas. Even the defence forces’ personnel got themselves 


enrolled at their station of posting as they were not fully aware of the legal 
provisions with regard to registration of service voters. 


6. Since the demand for the right of vote by postal ballot was pressed Hae = 
mostly by the defence personnel, the Election Commission held a series of personnel 
meetings at which representatives of the Ministry of Defence and the Defence partly met. 
Services were invited. At these meetings, the Defence Services demanded 
that postal ballot facilities should be allowed to all service voters irrespective 
of whether they were registered as voters at the stations of their posting or in 
their home electoral areas. The justification given was that security considera- 
tions demanded that the service voters should not be identified and the manner 
in which the service voters exercise their right of vote should not be allowed to be 
disclosed. Yet another demand made by the Defence Ministry was that the 

family members of the defence personnel, who were eligible to vote, should 
also be given the facility of voting by postal ballot. As the last demand was 
not covered by any provision in the National and Provincial Assemblies 
(Elections) Ordinance, 1970, it could not be accepted without an amendment 
of the legal provisions which the Election Commission did not find necessary 

or feasible. As regards the demand for issue of postal votes to all service 

voters regardless of the electoral area in which they were registered as voters, 

this was accepted by the Election Commission on the basis of the provisions 

of section 27 of the Elections Ordinance. Section 27 (1) (a) of the National 

and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) Ordinance, 1970 read with Article 12 

of the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969 clearly permits a person in the service of 

Pakistan or holding a public office, whether he is enrolled as a voter at the 

place of his posting or in the electoral area where he would have been resident 

but for his being in service, to cast his vote by postal ballot. This interpreta- 

tion of the relevant provision was confirmed by the Chief Election Commissioner 

and administrative instructions were accordingly issued through the Ministry of 

Defence and all other Ministries and Departments that all service voters were 

entitled to receive postal ballot papers but ordinarily such persons registered 

at the place of their postings should vote in person and only those who were 

enrolled in other electoral areas should apply for postal ballot. 

7. An elector who intended to cast his vote by postal ballot was required Procedure 
to apply to the Returning Officer within 10 days of the notification issued Le ia 
under section 11 of the Ordinance calling upon the constituencies to elect 

their representatives. This period was increased to 40 days by an amend- 

ment made to section 27 on 9th July, 1970, as it was felt that the period of ten 

days from the date of notification under section 11 was inadequate for the purpose. 

The application for postal ballot could be made by the service voter soon after 
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the appointment of the Returning Officer. In the case of a person appointed 
by the Returning Officer for election duty, he could apply for a postal ballot 
as soon as may be after his appointment. Elaborate instructions were issued 
to the Ministry of Defence by the Election Commission and it was also  ex- 
plained by circulars as well as by press notes for general information that per- 
sons eligible to vote by postal ballot should apply to the Returning Officer 
within the time-limit specified, as applications received after that date would 
not be entertained. The application for postal ballot had to specify besides 
the voters names, the name of the electoral area, his address and his serial 
number in the electoral roll. These details were essential as entrizs in the 
electoral rolls pertaining to persons, who applied for postal ballot, had to 
be struck off by the Returning Officer under his initials so that neither the 
voter concerned could vote in person nor could any other voter impersonate 
for him. 

ue of 8. Since no separate electoral rolls pertaining to categories of persons, 

ballot Who were eligible to vote by postal ballot, were prepared, it was impossible 

2 pager to estimate the number of applications for postal vote which could be expec- 
ted to be filed. Similarly, the number of postal ballot papers to be printed 
had to be estimated on an ad hoc basis keeping in view the requirements inti- 
mated by the Returning Officers after the expiry of the date for receipt of 
applications for postal ballot papers. 


rapies of 9. Requests were received from many army units and individual service 
supe 


pled to voters in the Election Commission and in the offices of the Provincial Elec- 

tati . ag 

Head tion Commissioners and the Returning Officers asking for postal ballot papers. 

facie to. In the absence of the particulars regarding their name, serial number in the 

fling of electoral roll and name of the electoral area in which they were enrolled, it 

Pplicati ; 

for Sa was impossible for any one to comply with such requests. In erder, there- 
Me fore, to enable the Defence Services personnel to locate their names in the 


electoral rolls, complete copies of the printed rolls were supplied to each sta- 
lion headquarter. 

10. The total number of votes cast by postal ballot at the National 
Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies elections Province-wise is indicated 
in the statement below :— 


eae Eee ee es eee 
Number of votes cast by postal Number of votes cast by postal 
ballot at the National Assem- ballot at the Provincial Assem- 
Name of Province bly elections blies elections 

Valid Invalid Total Valid ‘Invalid ‘Teal 
East Pakistan .. ...-—=«56,752-—=«3,026~=«S9,778 +~=«4B,675.-~«-2.941~-—«S:i:,6 16 
Total East Pakistan .. 56,752 3,026 59,778 48,675 2,941 51,616 
Se ee ee es 
N.W.F.P. iF - 5,651 403 6,054 7,129 519 7,648 
Punjab : .. 26,000 1,477 27,477 =: 21.018 2,169 23,187 
Sind. «8,507, 1,045 9,552 29.383 503. (9,886 
Baluchistan .. 1,098 8 1,106 = 1,837 214 2,051 

Se 
Total West Pakistan .. 41,256 2,933 44,189 39.367 3,405 42,772 

eee 

Grand Total .. 98,008 5,959 1,03,967 88,042 6,346 94,388 


amas a ee ————— 
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5.73% of the votes cast by postal ballot for the National Assembly elections 
were declared invalid by the Returning Officers and the percentage of such 
votes declared invalid for the Provincial Assemblies elections was 6.72. 


The high percentage of rejection might be due to the lack of under-standing 
of the system, faulty marking cf the ballot papers and improper filling in of 
the declarations which each voter casting his vote by postal ballot was re 
quired to Sign. 


1]. On receipt of an application from an elector entitled to receive a i 
postal ballot paper, the Returning Officer had to send by post to such an elector papers to 

a ballot paper and an envelope bearing on its face aform of certificate of applicants. 
posting showing the date thereof to be filled by the post office at the time of 


posting by the elector. 


12. A demand was made on behalf of the defence personnel that the Demand for 
postage fee in respect of postal votes, should be paid by the Election Com- ee 
mission. This was not accepted by the Election Commission. The posting 

of a large number of ballot papers to electors by the Returning Officers also 

involved substantial expenditure on postage fees. In order to simplify the 

work, the Director-General of Post Offices was requested and he agreed that 

such covers would be accepted without postage by the post offices and a consoli- 

dated bill, in respect of such covers received in the post offices throughout 

the country, would be sent tothe Election Commission for payment. This 

procedure was found to be preferable than the use of franking machines for 

the purpose of stamping covers containing postal ballot papers. 


13. The notification under section 11 of the Ordinance was issued on 15th Poor response 
september, 1970. Eligible electors could, therefore, apply for postal ballot Sea 
papers up to 25th October, 1970. The orders for printing of postal ballot ballot. 
paper could not be issued before the expiry of the last date fixed for with- 

drawals which was 24th October, 1970 for the National Assembly elections 

and 28th October, 1970 for the Provincial Assemblies elections and at least 

three days had to be allowed for the process of printing and despatch of the 

printed ballot papers to the Returning Officers who in their tur had to issue 

them to individual electors. No difficulty was experienced in this regard and 

the printed postal ballot papers were despatched to the Returning Officers 

In good time. The Returning Officers on their part were able to despatch | 

the postal ballot papers to the applicants in time. The number of postal 

ballot papers received back by the Returning Officers shows that, in spite of 

clear instructions and the publicity measures adopted, the percentage of posta] 

ballot papers cast was not as high as was expected. 


‘14. The form of the postal ballot paper wasthe same as the Ordinary Form of 
ballot paper with the exception that both the counterfoil and the outerfoil Si 
of the ballot paper were numbered whereas the outerfoil (the actual ballot ; 
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paper) in the case of the ordinary ballot paper did not bear any number. 
This numbering was necessary to keep a record of the postal ballot papers 
which were issued to different applicants. The numbering of the postal ballot 
paper made it possible that the particular elector to whom it was issued could 
be identified. This technically amounted to violatior® of the secrecy of the 
ballot. But since the form of the ballot paper was prescribed under the rules 
framed in pursuance of the Elections Ordinance, it could at the most be 
argued that secrecy of the ballot was not strictly guaranteed in respect of votes 
cast by postal ballot. 


15. | The manner of marking the postal ballot paper was laid down in the 
rules and detailed instructions for marking were sent with the postal ballot 
paper to each elector. The ordinary ballot paper was required to be marked 
with a special marking aid which was a square rubber seal containing 16 
smaller squares. The postal ballot paper was required to be marked by putting 
a cross mark with a pen or pencil within the space containing the name and 
symbol of the contesting candidate for whom the elector wished to vote. 
After so marking it, the elector was to put the ballot paper in a cover ‘A’ 
sent to him and to seal it. He was then required to sign the printed declara- 
tion supplied to him which was to the effect that he was the elector to 
whom the postal ballot paper bearing the particular serial number was issued. 
This declaration had to be attested by any commissioned or gazetted officer. 
The elector was then required to put the cover containing the marked ballot 
paper and the declaration in a bigger cover ‘B’ supplied to him and post 
it to the Returning Officer so as to reach the latter before the time fixed 
for consolidation of results. If the cover reached the Returning Officer after 
the consolidation of results the postal vote was not to be counted by the 
Returning Officer. The Returning Officer was required to count the postal 
ballot papers received by him up to the specified time and include the votes 
cast in favour of each contesting candidate in the statement except those 
which he rejected on any of the grounds mentioned in section 36(4) of the 
Elections Ordinance. 


16. The facility of postal voting was extended to Police, Qaumi Razakars 
and Ansars who were appointed for maintenance of law and order at the 
polling stations. These persons were not eligible to receive postal ballot pa- 
pers under section 27 of the Elections Ordinance. Many representations were 
received from individuals and also from political parties that the Razakars 
and Ansars should not, on account of their duties at the polling stations, be 
deprived of exercising their right of vote. The question, as to under what 
provision of the law this category of persons could be allowed to vote by 
postal ballot, was considered by the Election Commission. Since the Qaumi 
Razakars and Ansars were not appointed by the Returning Officers in pursuance 
of section 27(1) (b) read with section 9 of the Elections Ordinance, such 
persons were not entitled to receive postal ballot papers under this provision. 
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Recourse was, therefore, had to the provisions of section 92 A which was 
added by an amendment made on 31st October, 1970 under which anything re- 
quired to be done under the Elections Ordinance, for which no provision or no 
sufficient provision existed, could be done by such authority and in such 
manner as the Commission directed. In exercise of this power, the Election 
Commission authorised the Returning Officers to issue postal ballot papers to 
such Police personnel, Qaumi Razakars and Ansars as wished to exercise their 
right of franchise so as not to deprive them of their right of vote. Separate 
statistics of the number of Razakars and Ansars to whom postal ballot papers 
were issued were not maintained and, therefore, it is diflicult to give any re- 
liable estimate of the number of persons of this category who availed them- 
selves of this facility. 


17. Despite the fact that the total number of persons to whom postal ballot Postal ballot 
papers were issued was only a small percentage of the total number of vo- palikely 
ters, the possibility of the Returning Officers having issued postal ballot uaa 
papers to a large number of persons, who were in fact not eligible to receive 

them, still existed and no firm measures for eliminating such possibility could be 

adopted. Ordinarily, the number of postal votes cast in a constituency would 

not have affected the results of the elections in any constituency. There was 

however, one notable exception to this. In the case of results pertaining to 
Provincial Assembly constituency No. PP-82 Lahcre-XII, the highest number of 

votes secured was 27,609 followed by another candidate with 27,424 votes. 

The total number of postal votes received by the Returning Officer was 471. 

The result of the election in this constituency, therefore, depended on the posial 

votes. The Returning Officer, however, excluded all the postal votes from the 

count on the ground that most of them were issued, m the first instance, in 
contravention of the provisions of the Jaw and the instructions, to ineligible 

persons. The result of the election in this constituency was challenged in an 

election petition and a decision in this casc might eventually reveal the 1r- 
Teguiarities, if any, committed by the election staff in the issue of postal 

ballot papers to ineligible persons. 


18. In the light of the experience gained during the last electicns. follow- Suggestions. 
ing recommendations with regard to postal ballot are made for considera- 
tion for future elections :— 


(i) It is suggested that, as under the Election Law of 1957, all per- 
sons in Government service or persons holding public offices 
should be registered as voters at the station of their postings. 
However, the option to get themselves registered as voters in the 
electoral area where they would have been resident but for be- 
ing in Government service, should be available. This will limit 
the number of persons who will be eligible to apply for postal 


ballot papers. 


(ii) Separate electoral rolls should be prepared in respect of persons 


(ili) 


(iv) 
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who are registered as voters in an electoral area other than the 
place of posting to facilitate the identification of persons to whom 


postal ballot papers have to be issued. 

The Jacuna in the present law under which all persons in Govern- 
ment service whether -they were registered as voters at the station 
of their posting or otherwisc should be remeved and only those 
persons who are absentce voters should be given the faci- 
lity of voting by postal ballot. All other voters should be requir- 
ed to vote in person. The demand from the Defence Services 
personne] that they should be given the facility of postal voting 
regardless of the place where they are registered as votcrs should 
be considered before the provisions of the Jaw are _ finalised. 
Necessary legal provisions should be made in case this demand 
is to be conceded in future elections. 

applicalions 


The provision regarding the time-limit upto which 
papers 


for postal ballot paper may be made and postal ballot 
should be posted to the electors by the Returning Officers need 
not be prescribed in the law but should be determined and 
prescribed by the Election Commission by executive instructions. 
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CHAPTER Xl 
THE POLL 


The poll is the culmination of all the planning and other administrative 
actions preceding the actual voling. The law had prescribed that polls for the 
National Assembly shall be held on a datc not later than 7th December, 1970 
and those for the Provincial Assemblics ona date not later than 19th December, 
1970 (except for the cyclonc-affected constituencies in East Pakistan in respect 
of which the Chief Election Commissioner was empowered to fix ihe dates). 
The law, however, did not specify whether the polls should be conducted on 
a single date or should be staggered over a certain period. Jhe Election 
Commission decided to conduct the polls on one day namely the 7th December, 
1970 for electing the members of the National Assembly and on a separaie 
date i.e. 17th December, 1970, for electing the members of the Provincial 
Assemblies. The decision on this crucial issue was taken afier a full assess- 
ment of the resources of manpower which could be mobilised for ihe main- 
tenance of law and order and for conducting the polls. The problem of 
maintaining law and order during the polls was solved by the Anny agreeing 
lo provide an umbrella to the police throughoui the counirv. ‘The anny was 
to be located at fixed points which were to be determined in consultation* with 
the district authorities and was to come in aid of civil power only when 
required to meet any emergent siluation. For the purpose of controlling the 
exit and entry at the polling stations the police personne] were supplemented 
by Qaumi Razakars in West Pakisian and Ansars in East Pakisiac. 


2. The problem of finding the required poliing personne! for conducting 
the polls was solved by requiring that Class lll officials and other subordinates 
could be appointed polling officers and even Presiding Ciflcers where 
unavoidable. Every effort was made to appoin; Class U (gazetted or non- 
gazetted) personnel as Presiding Officers at all polling stations. 


3. The major arguments in favour of a one dav poll were iirsdy, thai the 
results of polling in one constituency should nor influence the results of polling 
In other areas. Secondly, the movement of pelling puiaies and poling 
election material from onc constituency to another meant placing an additional 
strain on transport and extra expenditure on pavment of travelling and dels 
allowance {0 the polling staff. The available resources of transport were not 
sufficient for this purpase. 


4. A ban was Imposed under the law on holding of pubhe meetings 48 hours 
Prior to the commencement of the poll. This stoppage of political campaign- 
ing by candidates on the eve of the elections is essential for ensuring a peaceful 
UMosphere at the time of actual polls, No violaton of this legal provision 


Was reported fron anv part of the country. 
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4. Ancther salutary provision in the law was the direction that no candidate 


could set up his camp within a radius of 400 yards from the polling station. 
This requirement was also met although a few cases in congested localities in 
large cities came to notice where the setting up of the candidate's camp within 
the 400 yards radius became unavoidably necessary. 


6. The weather throughout the country on the polling days for the two 


elections was exceptionally fine and even the bitter cold in some areas of 
West Pakistan did not affect the turn-out of voters. 


7. There was heavy rush at the polling stations between the _ hours of 
9.00 a.m. to about 2.00 p.m. after which the pace of polling stackencd con- 
siderably except at the polling stations for women where unusual rush of 
voters continued right up to the closing time. 


8. Alongwith the preparation of rolls and the delimitation of consti- 
tuencics arrangements for the conduct of polls had also been taken in hand 
and guidelines for preparation of constituency-wise. polling schemes were sent 


toallthe Deputy Commissioners/Sub-Divisional Officers even before the Re- 


turning Officers were formally appointed. The polling schemes prepared for 


each constituency showed the location of polling stations, assignment of voters 
to them, the number of booths at each polling station, the number of ballot 
boxes and the polling personnel required for cacn of them. The requirements 
of equipment and material required for cach polling station and for each consti- 
tuency was (hus accurately assessed. The police force required for cach polling 
station was also ascertained to arrive at an overall assessment of the total police 
force required for the conduct of the polls. The polling schemes had to be 
revised many limes in order to streamline the arrangements and due to the 
alterations made in the final list of constituencies. The total requirements of 
polling persannel required for a single day poll in cach district: was assessed 
accurately. as also the sources from which the deficiency. if any. would be met. 
The requirements of the polling materials were also estimated on the basis of 
these schemes. 


0. The Jaw required the Returning Officer to draw up a list of polling 
stations for cach constituency. The Election Commission could make such 
alterations in the list as it considered necessary. The final list of polling 
stations for each constituency was required to be published in the official Gazette 
specifying the srea the electors whereaf were entitled to vote at cach poling 
station. 


10. The appointment of Returning Officers was notified after the polling 
schemes had been prepared in the offices of the Deputy Comniissioners /Sub- 
Divisional Officers. In most cases. the schemes were prepared under the 
direct siipervision of officers who were eventually appointed Returning Officers. 
On the basis of these schemes, the Returning Officers formulated their proposals 
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with regard to the location of polling stations for cach constituency. The 
Returning Officers were instructed to personally inspect the buildings proposed 
for the polling stations to ensure that they were suitable for the purpose. They 
also had to earmark the polling personnel for each polling station. 


Il. For selecting the location of polling stations, the following principles 
were to be observed :— 


(a) polling stations should be located in public buildings like schools, 
dak-bungalows, inspection bungalows, union council offices and 
community centres etc. 

(b) No polling station should be located in any premises which belonged 
to or was under the control of any candidate. 

(c) No police station building or levy-post should be utilised as a 
polling station. 

(d) Local council offices were not to be used as polling stations if the 
chairman of a local council or its secretary was likely to influence 
the voters. 

(e) In urban areas separate polling stations were provided for male 
and female voters. In combined polling stations, both in the 
urban and in the rural areas, separate booths for males and females 
were to be set-up. 

(f) For combined polling stations for males and females, it was to be 
ensured that male and female voters belonging to the same elec- 
toral area voted at the same polling station so that the womenfolk 
did not have to go to a different polling station. 

(g) A polling station was to be set up for 2000 to 3000 voters with 
not more than four separate booths: each booth catering to the 
needs of 500 to 750 voters. 

(h) The voters should not be required to travel a distance of more 
than three miles to cast their votes. 

(i) Polling stations were to be improvised only where no buildings 
were available. 


12. The Jaw required that the final list of polling stations should be 
published at least fifleen days before the polling day. In previous elections 
the list of polling stations once published was not altered within the fifteen 
days preceding the date of the poll. At the 1970 elections, however, a liberal 
view was taken. The Provincial Election Commissioners were authorised to 
publish in the Central Government Gazette the final list of polling stations. 
Alterations in these lists of polling stations could, however, be made after 
their publication as follows :— 
(i) For East Pakistan constituencies by the Provincial Election Commissio- 
ner with the approval of the Member, Election Commission from 


East Pakistan ; 
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\ii) for the constituencies comprised in the Provinces of Sind and 
Baluchistan by the respective Provincial Election Commissioner 


with the approval of the Member, Election Commission from West 
Pakistan : and 


(iii) for the constituencies comprised in the Punjab and the N. W.F.P., 
and the Centrally Administered Tribal Areas by the respective 


Provincial Election Commissioner with the approval of the Chief 
Election Commissioner. 


Alterations were authorised by the Commission only in a_ few cases for 


weighty reasons and where the Commission was fully satisfied that — the 
alteration was necessary for the smooth conduct of the polls. 


13. The Political Agents of the Agencies in the Centrally Administered 
Tribal Areas proposed for political considerations, the establishment of polling 
stations outside the Agency limits. But the law required that polling stations 
for the consituency should be established within the — constituency _ itself. 
The polling stations proposed outside the constituency in the Tribal Areas were 
ultimately shifted to Agency limits, as the Election Commission did not agree 
to move for an amendment of the law. " 


14. In accordance with the principles mentioned in paragraph 11 above, 
15,331 polling stations were set up in East Pakistan and 14,068 in the West 
Wing. The polling stations established for the National Assembly polls were 
also used for the Provincial Assemblies polls. The Province-wise break-up 
of the polling stations is given below :— 
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Name of the Province No. of polling stations No. of polling sta- 
forthe National As- ticns for the Provin- 
sembly elections cial Assemblics 
elections 
ce caus quae Ge 
]. Fest Pakistan ea me 4 15,33] 15.331 
2. Punjab s i 8,514 §,475 
3, Sind .. a 3,033 3,035 
+. NAEP. oe Si 1,624 | 626 
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is The Returning Officer was required to appoint for each polling station. 
a Presiding Officer and such number of Assistant Presiding Officers, and 
Polling Officers as he might consider necessary. The Presiding Officer could 
entrust any of his functions to an Assistant Presiding Officer. The senior 
mo-t Assistan, Presiding Officer at each polling station was authorised in 
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writing by the Returning Officer to act in place of the Presiding Officer, if the 
latter, duc to illness or other cause, was not present or was unable to perform 
his functions. 


{6. The Presiding Officers were generally appointed from amongst Class-1 
or Class-II] Officers (Gazelled and non-gazctied), Class-Ji] officials and other 
upper subordinates were appointed in some rural polling stations where Class-Il 
officers were not available. In the urban areas, Class-II Gazetted Officers 
were appointed as Assistant Presiding Officers for each booth, wherever 
available. Civil Judges and Munsiffs were also appointed as Presiding Officers 
at headquarters of their posting with the approval of the Chief Justices of the 
various High Courts. While the bulk of the polling staff was drawn from 
the Government Departments, some polling staff was drawn from the 
autonomous bodies. local bodies, banks and other sources. 


17. Every effort was made to meet the needs of polling personnel for a 
district from within the district itself as the appointment of personnel of one 
district in another was impracticable for administrative and financial 


considerations. 


18. Each polling station had one Presiding Officer. He was assisted in 
his task by an Assistant Presiding Officer and two polling officers for each 
booth. Ten per cent reserve polling staff was earmarked to fill places of 
absentees, if any. 


19. The polling personnel, particularly the Presiding Officers and the 
Assistant Presiding Officers, were carefully selected from amongst those who 
could conduct the polls, maintain law and order at the polling stations and 
act independently. They generally commanded respect and inspired public 
confidence. In the allocation of personnel to particular polling stations some 
Returning Officers detailed the staff to polling stations which were far away 
from their normal place of work. This caused avoidable expense and in- 
convenience. 


20. The responsibility for conducting the poll in accordance with the 
provisions of the Jaw, honestly, justly and fairly rested primarily on the 
Presiding Officer. He could delegate any of his functions to an Assistant 
Presiding Officer who was bound to obey his orders. He was also responsible 
for maintaining law and order and for reporting any fact to the Returning 
Officer which affected the fairness of the polls. He could call the police and 
any other official present ar the polling station to help him in the maintenance 
Of peace and order. He was empowered to order the removal of any person 
Who misconducted himself at a polling station or failed to obey any lawful 
orders. Such a person could be arrested without warrant by a police officer, 
if he attempted to re-enter the polling station without permission of the 
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Presiding Officer. But the voter could not be deprived of an opportunity to 
vote at that or another polling station by a Presiding Officer acting in the 
discharge of his function of maintaining peace and order at a polling station. 


Statistics of 21. In all 29,495 Presiding Officers, 98,580 Assistant Presiding Officers and 
ibe 2,07,815 Polling Officers were appointed throughout Pakistan for the conduct of 
National Assembly polls. The polling staff appointed for the National 
Assembly elections conducted the elections for the Provincial Assemblies also. 
The number of Presiding Officers, Assistant Presiding Officers and _ Polling 
Officers appointed for the Provincial Assembly polls was 29,477, 98,988 and 
2,08,226 respectively. The Province-wise break-up of the personnel appointed 
is given below while a detailed statement appears in volume II of the Report :— 


National Assembly election Provincial Assemblies election 


No. of Pre No. of As- No. of Pol- No. of Pre- No. of As- No. cf Pol 
Narne of the Province siding Offi- sistant Pre- Jing Offi- siding Offi sistant Pre-ling Offi- 


cers siding Offi cers cers siding Offi- cers 
cers cers 

East Pakistan... Pe 15,331 55,568  1,11,136 15,33] 55,568  1,11,136 
Punjab .. 8,514 29,593 59,486 8,475 29,509 59,124 
Sind 3,129 5,984 22,369 3,165 6,470 23,195 
Baluchistan 880 1,991 4,006 §80 1,991 4,006 
N.W.F.P. 2 ~ 1,624 5,432 10,750 1,626 5,450 10,765 
Centrally Administered Tribal 
Areas... ‘5 ne 17 32 68 — — es 

Total = 29,495 98,580 2,07,815 29,477 98,988  2,08,226 
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22. In urban areas where adequate female staff was available, separate 
polling stations were set-up for male and female voters. In the mixed polling 
stations, both in the urban and rural areas, the booths provided for female 
voters were provided with female staff. In rural areas female staff was not 
available and all the booths had to be manned by male members, but every 
effort was made to provide at least one female polling officer or Assistant 
Presiding Officer at such booths for applying indelible ink to the female voters. 
At polling stations provided exclusively for female voters, one or more male 
polling staff was appointed at many places to ensure order. 


Hours of 23. Having regard to the day-light hours in the month of December, the 

poll. hours of poll were fixed from 8.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. without break, but half 
an hour break for meals was allowed to polling officers by rotation without 
suspending the polling. The polling teams reported at the polling station 
well before the time fixed for the commencement of the poll and the polls 
commenced punctually at 8.30 A.M. for both the National Assembly and the 
Provincial Assemblies elections. 
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24. The pace of polling was brisk in the forenoon but slackened towards pace of pol 
the afternoon. The speed of polling was estimated at one vote per minute. ling. 
All voters were able to cast their votes during the polling hours. However. 
unusual rush was seen at female polling stations in the cities where the 
polling continued after the closing time to enable those voters who were 
present within the compound of the polling station to cast their votes. The 
polling staff was instructed that if any persons were present at the polling 
station within the compound or enclosure marked off for the purpose and 

had not voted upto the closing hour they should be permitted to cast their 
votes even after the hour fixed for the close of the poll. Instructions were also 
issued that no action required to be taken after the close of the polls should 

be taken by the polling staff before the time fixed for the close of the poll. 


25. Each polling station had upto four booths depending on the size 
of the building and the number of voters assigned to it. The deployment 
of polling personnel and the arrangements for maintenance of law and order 
were so made that each polling station having four booths could take care of 
2,000 to 3,000 voters. More than four booths could not be set-up at a polling 
Station as a candidate could appoint only upto four polling agents for each 
polling station. 


16. Suggested layouts of polling stations with varying number of booths acon of 
Were issued in the form of charts for the guidance of Presiding Officers. But EGHOnS. 
actual layout depended on the size and distribution of rooms in a_ building. 
Congestion at urban polling centres was common and the Presiding Officers 

could have prevented this by better layout of the booths. The polling stations 

for females were particularly overcrowded because the instructions regard- 

ing setting up for four separate booths each with a screened-off compartment 

and a separate ballot box for each booth were not properly understood or 

not strictly followed. 


27. Where the polling station was located in a big hall, the booths were 
SO arranged that the Presiding Officer could watch the proceedings of all 
the booths while the ballot box for cach booth was placed at the table of each 
Assistant Presiding Officer. 


28. Where the booths were located in separate rooms. the ballot box at 
that booth was placed before the Assistant Presiding Officer who performed 
all the functions of the Presiding Officer. 


29, The Presiding Officer could adjourn the poll. if for any reason it was Adjourn- 
interrupted or disrupted and could not be resumed during the hours fixed for is 
the poll: or when any ballot box used at a polling station was unlawfully 
laken out of the custody of the Presiding Oflicer or was accidentally or 
intentionally destroved so that the result of the poll could not be ascertained. 
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30. A report regarding adjournment of the poll, where ordered, had to be 
conveyed to the Returning Officer at once. There were a [cw cases in which 


the Presiding Ojficers adjourned the polls for short periods because of distur- 
polling was resumed shortly afterwards and 


bance but in all such cases 
In these few cases of adicurned polls, 


completed within the time prescribed. 
the necessity’ of re-poll did not arise as the count of the votes at other poll- 


ing stations in the constituency clinched the result of the election. 


3]. Under the law, all proceedings relating to an election had to be terminat- 
ed and fresn proceedings drawn up in case of death of a validly nominated 
candidatc who had not withdrawn his candidature before the polls. No 
such case occurred during the poll. In three cascs, however, due to the 
death of one of the contesting candidatcs before the poll, fresh nominations 


had to be invited. 
3e, As there was no provision for withdrawal or retirement after the last 
date fixed for wilhdrawals. the Presiding Officers were instructed to disregard 


withdrawals or retirements, if anv, announced by any candidate immediately 
before or during the polls, even if his polling agents and election agents 


made any request to that effect. 


33. The Jaw required that no person except the candidates, their clec- 


tion agents and persons on duly in connection with the polls should enter a 
letter of authority 


or 
Jn- 


Press representatives had to obtain a 
In case of a blind 


accompany him. 


polling station. 
from the Returning Officers for observing thc poll. 


incapacilated voter. jis companion was allowed to 
specting Officers of the Election Commission and those of the offices of the 
Provincial Election Commissioners also obtained written permission of the 


Returning Officers to enter the polling stations to watch the poll. 


34. Each candidate or his polling agent could appoint two polling agents, 


if there was one booth and not more than four polling agents, if there were 
Thus the number of _ polling 


more than one booths at a polling station. 
agents for a polling station was restricled to four, one for each booth. The 


presence of polling agents is essential for the proper identification of clec- 


lors. They could challenge an elector. if they suspected any one of 1m- 

personation. Challenges, however, were rare. It was also found that chal- 

lenges for hampering the polls were not made at these elections. 
= 


35, The procedure for voting adopted at each polling station was briefly 
as follows :— 

Before the time fixed for the commencement of the poll, the empty ballot 
boxes were opened and sealed in the balloting position in the presence of 
the contesting candidates or their election and polling agents. They were 
then placed on tables within the sizht of the candidates or their election and 
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polling agents for polling. When a ballot box could not receive any more 
ballot papers, its slot was closed and sealed and a second ballot box was 
brought into use in the same manner. At each booth, there was an Assis- 
tant Presiding Officer and two Polling Officers. ©The _ polling 
agents sat opposilc to oi by the side of the Assistant Presiding Officer. 
On centering a booth a voter gave to the first polling officer 
his name and number on ihe electoral -roil which was «written on an 
identification ship issued from the camp of one of the contesting candidates. 
The first polling officer marked off the name and number of the voter in the 
electoral roll after satisfying himself that the person presenting himself was 
the one whose name was written in the electoral roll. This was done to in- 
dicate that a ballot paper had been issued to him. The second polling officer 
put a mark with indelible ink on the left thumb of the voter. The Assistani 
Presiding Officer then recorded the serial number of the elector and the 
name of the electoral area on the counterfoil of the ballot paper, stamped the 
ballot paper on the reverse with the official mark and handed it over to the 
voter. The counterfoil were not required to be stamped with the official 
mark but at most polling stations the polling staff stamped them also. The 
number of the counterfoil of the ballot paper issued to a voter was not 
required to be noted on the marked copy of the electoral roll. The As-istant 
Presiding Officer also gave the voter a rubber stamp for marking the ballvi 
paper. The polling staff was asked to ensure that the rubber stamp was nol 
over-inked. The ballot paper could not be marked with a pen or pencil. 
The voter then went into the screened-off compartment, put the mark with the 
rubber stamp supplied to him on the ballot paper within the space containing 
the name and symbol of the contesting candidate for whom he wished to vote. 
He folded the ballot paper (first vertically and then horizontally), before 
coming out: of the ‘screened-off compariment and put it into the ballot box 
within the sight of the Assistant Presiding Officer and the polling agents of 
the candidates. The voters were told to fold the ballot paper in such a way 
that the official mark could be seen. This was necessary to ensure that the 
ballot paper being inserted into the ballot box was the same which was 
issued to the voter. The mark put by the voter on the ballot paper. of 
course, could not be seen. If a ballot paper was spoilt by a voter in marking, 
the Assistant Presiding Officer could, after satisfying himself, cancel — the 
spoilt ballot paper and issue a fresh one to him. _ 


36. The law required that the election shall be decided by secret ballot.. 
Every elector had, therefore, to mark his ballot paper without being observ- 
ed.. Jor this purpose a screened off compartment was provided at each 
booth. ‘The voters were also told not to show the marked ballot paper to any 
one as they would then be guilty of violating the secrecy of the ballot. Only 
one clector was allowed to go into the screened-off compartment at a time 
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and no one could accompany him except in ‘the case of a ‘blind or mfirm 
voter. No polling staff could help such a voter. The police constables were 
not posted inside or near the polling booths. Thus every care was ‘taken to 
ensure that the voter exercised his right of vote without any official or out- 
side pressure or influence. , 


37. The Jaw and the rules contemplated the usual safeguards and made 
provisions against impersonation. Firstly ; impersonation was made a cogniz- 
able offence punishable with imprisonment for two years or with fine up to 
Rs. 1,000 or with both. Secondly ; every voter, who wanted to vote, had to 
receive a mark with indelible ink before a ballot paper was issued to him, 
Anyone, who refused to receive this mark, or if he was found to have such 
a mark already, could be refused a ballot paper. The marking of a voter's 
finger with ink acted as an effective deterrent against repeat-voting by the same 
voter. Special instructions regarding the particular spot where the mark had 
to be put were issued which were conveyed by the Returning Officers to the 
Presiding Oflicers only on the eve of the polling day. Inspite of strict 
instructions, the polling staff did not observe these instructions uniformly. 
Some unscruplous voters even tried to remove the stain after voting but the 
incidence of repeat-voung by some voters, if any, was practically nil. How- 
ever, the use of indelible ink alone does not provide a complete safeguard 
against impersOnalion. Persons who are not enrolled as voters can still vote 
by representing themselves to be the voters whose names are on the roll. This 
can only be prevented by another safeguard which is the appointment of 
polling agents by the candidates at each booth for identification of. voters and 
challenge of impersonators. 


38. Impersonation is checked by two methods. If a voter at a_ polling 
station finds that another person has already voted under his name he is given 
a tendered ballot paper and is allowed to vote like any other elector. 
The tendered ballot paper is, however, not put into the ballot box. The 
Presiding Officer endorses on it the name and number on the electoral roll of the 
person applying for it and keeps it in a separate packet. The tendered ballot 
papers are not counted with the other ballot papers after the polls. They 
are sent to the Returning Officers in sealed packets and are to. be opened 
only by the Tribunals, in case the election is challenged. This system, of 
course, provides no remedy to the real voter whose vote is for all: practical 
purposes Jost, while that of the impersonator is counted. 


39. Finally, if a person applying for a ballot paper was suspected of snot 
being the voter in whose name he was attempting to vote, an election agent 
could challenge him provided he undertook to prove the charge in a court of 
law and deposited with the Presiding Officer in cash a sum of Rs. 2 for every 
challenge. The Presiding Officer could give him a ballot paper after warning 
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him of the consequences and obtaining his thumb impression or signature on 
the counterfoil. He could also refuse the ballot paper, if he was not so satis- 
fied and ask for his prosecution under section 75 read with section 78 of the 
Ordinance. The law, however, did not authorise the Presiding Officer to over- 
rule a challenge if it was pressed, even if he was satisfied that the voter was a 
genuine one. The names of the persons to whom such. ballot papers were 
issued were entered by the Presiding Officer in a “challenged votes list”. 
The challenged ballot paper, after it was marked by the elector, was not put 


into the ballot box but was kept in a separate packet. It was opened after the 
poll and accounted for in the statement of the count. 


40.  The-challenged votes fee was deposited by the Returning Officers with 
the Government Treasury or Sub-Treasury and was not refundable. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
MAINTENANCE OF PEACE AND ORDER DURING POLLS 


There were several factors which had a bearing on the maintcnance of 
law and order during the elections. It was anticipated that out of an elec- 
torate of 5,69,00,000, on an overall basis, approximately 60% of the regis- 
tered voters would cast their votes. Adult franchise for elections to the Na- 
tional and Provincial Assemblies being unknown at least for the preceding 
ten years, it was very difficult to anticipate what the behaviour pattern of 
‘he vo‘ers at the polling stations would be. Obviously, this was candition- 
ed bv the long period of political campaigning extending over more than a 
year. This created sharp divisions on economic, social and political issues 
facing the country and revealed antipodal attitudes amongst different sections 
of the people. But the most important factor which directly affected the 
question of maintenance of law and order during the polls was the decision 
to hold the elections for the National Assembly on one day and polls for the 
Provincial Assemblies on another day after an interval of ten days. Secondly, 
it was necessary to have about 30,000 polling stations in order to enable as 
many voters as possible to cast their votes without having to travel a distance 
of more than three miles. A single-day poll for each election was a com- 
plete innovation and posed a challenge to the Provincial Governments and 
the Election Commission to arrange for all the polling personnel required 
for conducting the elections and for looking after the all-important question 
of maintenance of peace and order at and near the polling stations. The 
prolonged election compaign had _ resulted in political tempers running 
high and the danger of the slightest dispute or skirmish leading to a major 
conflagration could not be ruled out. As a first step in planning the law 
and order arrangements, the Commissioners and the Deputy Commissioners 
were requested to assess the requirements of the police and other supplemen- 
tary force required for maintaining the 30,000 polling stations to be set- 
up in all the districts of East and West Pakistan. They were requested to 
give an indication of the police force available in the districts and the 
additional requirements to be met from such organisations as the Ansars In 
East Pakistan and Mujahids and Police Qaumi Razakars in West Pakistan. 
The Commissioners and the Deputy Inspectors General of Police were re- 
quested to have detailed and elaborate schemes for the maintenance of Jaw 
and order prepared for each district, indicating the short-falls in personnel 
and transport facilities which had to be met for maintaining law and order. 


2. The Provincial Governments were requested that on the receipt of 
the schemes for maintenance of law and order from the Commissioners/ 
Deputy Inspectors General, conferences may be arranged to review the 
schemes and to take steps for meeting the shortages in the police force. The 
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Governors of the Punjab, Sind, NWFP and Baluchistan held a Series of con- 
ferences attended by Secretary, Election Commission, the Provincial Election 
Commissioners concerned, the Chief Secretaries, Home Secretaries, Inspectors 
General of Police and all Commissioners and Deputy Inspectors General. 
These conferences proved of great benefit both for the Election Commission 
and for the Divisional and District Officers as the difficulties likely to be 
faced were fully discussed and suggestions considered. Although the elec- 
tions were being held at a time when the country was under Martial Law, 
the Election Commission was very clear on the principle that defence person- 
nel should not be directly involved in the maintenance of law and order at 
or around the polling stations although they would be available in adequate 
strength to come to the aid of civil power in case any emergency arose in any 
particular area. 


3. As a rough guide-line, the Election Commission had indicated to the 
Commissioners that a strength of one or two police personnel assisted by 
two to three Ansars/Police Qaumi Razakars/Mujahids at each polling sta- 
tion would be sufficient to help regulate the formation of queues and the 
entry and exit of voters at each polling station. Aside from this duty, this 
police force could hardly be expected to tackle any situation involving breach 
of peace and public tranquillity. For this purpose mobile reserve police 
force was to be kept on the alert to be moved to the trouble spots incase of 
need. 


4, While planning the law and order arrangements. the Deputy Inspec- 
tors General of Police identified those polling stations at which special ar- 
Tangements would be needed, having regard to the sensitive nature of such 
places from the point of view of Jaw and order. These were termed as 
‘trouble spots’ and the police strength at such places was to be more than 
the average at each polling station. 


5. Apart from the Conferences held under the chairmanship of Provincial 
Governors, the Secretary, Election Commission and the Provincial Election 
Commissioners held frequent meetings with the Divisional Commissioners 
lo review the arrangements for the maintenance of law and order. These 
meetings were also attended by the Deputy Inspector General, Deputy Com- 
missioners and Superintendents of Police at divisional headquarters. In 
pursuance of the discussions held, the schemes for the maintenance of law 
and onder were finalised. These schemes were ultimately approved at conferences 
called by all Provincial Governments and presided over by the Provincial 
Governors. 


6. In East Pakistan, where there were approximately 16,000 polling 
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average strength at each polling. station should. be one: platoon commander 
with six Ansars, besides a regular police constable, head constable or upper 
subordinate, under whose control the Ansars were to work. 


7. In the Punjab, it was. agreed to enlist Police Qaumi Razakars to assist 
the regular police for maintaining peace and order at 8,500 polling stations. The 
average force deployed at each polling station in the Provinces in the West 
Wing was two to three Razakars working under one or two regular police 
constables or lower/upper subordinates. It was also decided that the regular 
police force may be replaced by the Rangers at selected places so that the 
police could be: utilised for maintenance of law and order near the polling 
stations. Police was reinforced by 32,847 Police Qaumi JRazakars and 
Mujahids. In addition, Frontier constabulary and some units of the Frontier 
Corps were also used in selected districts for maintaining peace and order. 


8: In Sind, the regular police was reinforced by Police, Qaumi Razakars and 
Rangers: In Baluchistan, besides the regular police force, which is very 
small in strength, the tribal levies were used in the rural areas. Inselected tribal 
areas, like Marri-Busti arca in Sibi district, the Frontier Corps was also 
utilised for maintaining law and order during: the: polls. 


9. | The main points which came under discussion at the conferences called by 
the Provincial Governors with the Commissioners, Deputy Inspectors General 
of Police and other senior officers were as follows :— 

(a) Commissioners were of the view that there were serious shortages 
in the police force. The strength of 4 police personnel at each 
polling station was considered inadequate to control crowds of 
2,000 to 3,000 voters expected to arrive at each polling station on 
election days and for discharging other duties assigned to them. 


(b) Although it was proposed to meet the shortage of Police personnel 
by calling Police Qaumi Razakars, Mujahids and Rangers, it was 
felt that the Razakars were not adequately trained and might be 
subjected to partisan pressures and thus might not be able to dis- 
charge satisfactorily the duties assigned to them. 

(c) Provision of official transport for the police and polling personnel 
was considered to be a must. 

(d) Army units. of varying strength would be deployed at all district 
headquarters and at most sub-divisional headquarters and even 
at lower Jevels if the situation so demanded. It was felt that 
Razakars should be called up in preference to Mujahids who were 
only available in border areas. It was also felt that Police reserves 
need not be kept since the Rangers and the army would provide 
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the striking force. Commissioners/Deputy Commissioners should 
identify areas of tension and trouble spots to which special: atten- 
tion was to be paid. 


(e) The civil officials should maintain liaison and contact with the 
army at all levels. In case it became necessary for the army to 


quel] any disturbances they would be asked to come in aid of civil 
power. 


(f) In the border belt, Rangers would perform police duties at polling 
stations. 


10. | At another conference held on 16th November, 1970 presided over by 
the Governor of the Punjab, the final arrangements for maintaining law and 
order were approved. The only change suggested in this conference was that 
more Qaumi Razakars should be recruited in order to replace the police per- 
sonnel deployed for static duties and that Mujahids need not be cmbodied 
in view of the formalities required for their embodiment. 


11. In the N.W.F.P., the plan prepared by the Inspector General of Police 
envisaged the embodiment of 4,000 Qaumi Razakars in addition to the 
deployment of 40 platoons of the Frontier Constabulary. The Inspector 
General of Police insisted on the provision of uniforms for Qaumi Razakars 
as an incentive for the Razakars. As regards the deployment of the army, 
ii was made clear that it would not be deployed for normal police work or 
near the polling stations. The Commissioners were asked to pimpomt the 
trouble spots and the sensitive constituencies so that the army could be 
deployed at those places for keeping the situation under control. 


12. The arrangements for maintenance of law and order in Baluchistan 
were discussed at a conference called by the Governor on 4th August, 1970 at 
which the Inspector General explained that he had police force only for 
manning “‘ A’ Area” polling stations which was one fourth of the total number 
of polling stations in Baluchistan at the suggested scale of one head constable 
and three constables for each polling station. The police could not be assigned 
responsibility for maintenance of law and order in the “‘B’ Area “ where levies 
Or civil armed forces were to be deployed. The army was to be alerted 
during election days to come in aid of civil power, as and when the situation 
demanded. At another conference held on Ist September, 1970 the arrange- 
ments for maintenance of law and order were reviewed and firmed up. 


13. The East Pakistan Government was of the view that as the Police would 
be engaged in dealing with the law and order situation arising out of the increased 
political activity, it would not be possible for it to maintain peace and order at 
the polling staions. It was, therefore, suggested that Ansars should be 
embodied in sufficient mumbers for duty at the polling stations. It was 
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originally estimated that one Platoon Commander, one Assistant Platoon 
Commandar and ten Ansars would be required for each polling station and that 
they should be embodied at least 10 days before the elections for a period of 
35 days. It was also suggested that provision be made for rifles, ammunition, 
Jathis and uniforms in addition to transport for the Ansars. These require- 
ments were obviously excessive involving heavy expenditure and the Provin- 
cial Government was ullimately persuaded to embody 1,05,000 Ansars inclu- 
ding 15,000 Platoon Commanders/Assistant Platoon Commanders for a period 
of 16 days only. In addition to the expenditure on T.A. and D.A. for embudi- 
ment of Ansars, the Provincial Government demanded funds for providing 
uniforms, caps, lath!s and transport for them. 


14. ~All the Provincial Governments represented that funds should be 
provided by the Election Commission for the transportation of police and 
Ansars/Razakars as this expenditure could not be met from their normal 
budgets. The Election Commission accepted this demand in principle and 
agreed to make ad hoc provision of Rs. 10,000 per district for each province. 
In casc of N. W. F. P. and Baluchistan. however, the amount was increased in 


view of the non-availability of transport, poor means of communications and 


vast distances. On an over-all basis. the expenditure on embodiment of Ansars 
for maintenance of law and order and POL charges for the police was a little 
more than rupees one crore divided as follows : 


Rs. 
East Pakistan 78,00,000 
Punjab 11,22,000 
Sind 5,30,000 
N.W.F.P. 5,25,700 
Baluchistan 2,91 ,000 


Tolal a 1,02,68, 700 


15. The actual number of Ansars/Razakars/Mujahids who were embodied 


for the elections were as follows :-— 


Qaumt Raza- 


kars/Ansars/ 
Mujahids 
East Pakistan... ats 1,08,409 
Punjab 22,467 
Sind 6,420 
- NW.F.P. 3,960 
Baluchistan be i sue <5 


PETTY 


Total sw. 1,41,256 
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CHAPTER XIV 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF RESULTS 


The collection and speedy announcement of preliminary and final election 
results is an essential part of the electoral process. A comprehensive and 
well integrated plan for collection arid dissemination of election results, through 
the different mass communications media, had to be prepared. For this pur- 
pose, the Election Commission initiated discussions with the Ministry of Infor- 
mation and Broadcasting and the representatives of Radio Pakistan, Tele- 
vision Corporation and the Press. The plan for communication of results 
was finalised as a result of these discussions and further consultations with 
the Provincial Governments. 


2. During the preliminary~ discussions, two alternatives were discussed for 
communication of results. According to the first alternative, the preliminary 
election results were to be collected by the Returning Officers from the various 
polling stations in their constituericies and were to be released to Radio and 
Television at fixed hours with an interval of about two hours between each 
release. The second alternative was that the preliminary results should be 
made available to Radio Pakistan and Television by the Returning Officers 
immediately on their receipt from the different polling stations. It was decided 
that these preliminary results would be broadcast continuously by Radio 
Pakistan and Television until the results of the elections in all the constituencies 
were known. The Press was not as keen on getting the results immediately 
as the Radio and Television as it could publish the results in the various 
newspapers only on the day following the elections. Realising the imperative 
need for speedy dissemination of all election results over Radio and Television, 
the Election Commission had no hesitation in accepting the second alternative. 
The reason was obvious: the first national elections on the basis of adult 
franchise had their own importance and special significance and the task of 
constitution-making assigned to the National Assembly which had to come 
info existence as a result of these elections had generated unprecedented en- 
thusiasm and suspense amongst not only the political parties but also amongst 
the public at large. It was essential that the suspense should be remaved by 
making known the resuts of the prolonged election campaign by the quickest 
possible means. 


3. While drawing up plans for communication of results on continuous 
basis safeguards against duplication and confusion had to be provided. There 
were several factors which the Ejection Commission had to keep in view for this 
purpose. Firstly, in the earlier stages, the East Pakistan Government advised 
that the counting of votes should not take place at the polling stations im- 
mediately after the polls but should be deferred to the following day at the 
thana headquarters or any other suitable place. This would have meant that 
election results of East Pakistan would no; be available until at least 24 hours 
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after the results of West Pakistan. The East Pakistan Government, however, 
eventually agreed that counting should take place at the polling stations im- 
mediately after the polls arid therefore this contingency did not arise and 
arrangements were made by the Election Commission to release the results 
of elections to Radio and Television for announcement continuously as soon 
as they were received by the Returning Officers from the polling stations. 
Secondly, each Returning Officer had to deal with two to three and sometimes 
even four constituencies. Each National Assembly constituency had, on an 
average, one hundred polling stations. This meant that the Returning Offi- 
cer had to receive the election results from upto four hundred individual 
polling stations, consolidate the votes secured by all the candidates by con- 
stituencies before releasing them to the communications media. This re 
quired very careful and meticulous planning and execution. Particularly 
the means of tele-communications i.e. the existing telephone, telegraph and 
wireless facilities were inadequate and required to be considerably reinforced 
and strengthened before they could be relied u»on for dissemination of results. 


4, These problems were satisfactorily resolved in the course of conferences 
held with the Ministry of Information, Ministry of Communications and the 
heads of the Telephones, Telegraphs, Post Offices, the Martial Law authorities 
and other concerned departments. Major responsibility for preparing the 
communication plans for each district was placed on the district adminis- 
tration and the Deputy Commissioners were required to integrate the available 
tele-communication facilities so as to make the best possible use of the exis- 
ting and improvised facilities. 


5, The Election Commission accordingly prepared a model plan for the 
collection and communication of results which was sent to the Provincial 
Election Commissioners, the Divisional Commissioners and Deputy Commis- 
sioners for implementation and preparation of individual plans for each dis- 
trict. Based on this model, the Deputy Commissioners prepared detailed dis- 
trict-wise plans and maps of each constituency showing the location of the 
polling stations and the communication facilities available at the placcs, 
indicating the location of particular communication points having telegraph, 
telephone or wireless facility over which the polling station could transmit the 
results to the Returning Officer. These plans and maps were prepared by the 
Deputy Commissioners under the supervision of the Provincial Election Com- 
missioners with the help of the Telephone and Telegraph Department, the 
Police, Army, Rangers, Irrigation, Railways and other departments whose com- 
munication facilities were utilised for transmitting election results. A map of 
the communication plan of each district was supplied by the Deputy Com- 
missioners to the Army authorities as well as to the Provincial Election Com- 
missioner. Based on these district plans, the Army authorities prepared di- 
visional and provincial maps indicating the communication points for the 
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entire province. In the Punjab a very elaborate and sophisticated communica- 
tion plan was prepared by the Martial Law Headquarters Zone ‘C’ which was 
presented and discussed at the final Conference held under the chairmanship 
of the Governor, Punjab on 16th November, 1970 to review the arrangements 
for the polls. This plan envisaged that the result of counting of votes at a 
polling station will be communicated by the Presiding Officer to the Returning 
Officer immediately after the preparation of the statement of the count. The 
Returning Officer was expected to tolal up the results in respect of a cons- 
tituency and communicate the latest totals for each candidate in a constitu- 
ency to Radio Pakistan and Television. Simultaneously, the Returning Officer 
had to communicate the results to the Provincial Election Commissioner and 
the Deputy Commissioners. District Information Centres were set-up to receive 
and consolidate the results in respect of all the consituencies in a district. 
The Provincial Information Centre in the office of the Provincial Election Com- 
missioner had to receive the results from all over the province and keep 
up-to-date resulis of elections in respect of each constituency for release to the 
Television and Radio and to the Press. They were also required to transmit 
up-to-date election results to the Election Commission headquarters at Islamabad 
which was connected by direct tele-printer circuits with Dacca, Lahore, 
Karachi, Peshawar and Quetta. 


6. The process of collection of election results involved three stages. Firsily, 
the results had to be communicated by the Presiding Officer from the 
polling station to the Returning Officer. Next, the Returning Officer after 
consolidating the results for each constituency had to release them to the 
Radio and Television and also transmit them to the Provincial Election Com- 
missioner and the District Information Centre. Thirdly, the Provincial Elec- 
tion Commissioner had to pass on the results to the Election Commission. 
The first stage was the most critical and required very meticulous planning. 
Each Presiding Officer, before the election day, had to be informed as to the 
particular communication media over which he had to convey the election 
results to the Returning Officer and how he was to reach that communication 
point. The arrangements for communication of results by Presiding Officers 
to the Returning Officers envisaged that if any telephone, telegraph or wire- 
less facility was available at the polling station itself the message was to be 
passed on through any of these media. Each polling station was assigned a 
pre-determined communication point which was either a telegraph office, tele- 
phone or a police, army or other wireless facility pressed into service for this 
purpose. In case the communication point was distantly located from the 
polling station but was within a radius of eight miles from the polling station, 
the result was to be passed on through a special messenger by the Presiding 
Officer. Standard forms were printed and supplied for use by the Presiding 
Officers and Retuming Officers for communicating the preliminary results to 
higher levels. Where the communication point was more than eight miles from 
the polling station special transport was arranged to carry the results from 
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‘the polling station to the Returning Officer. Where the result was received 
by the Returning Officer over the telephone, he was to record the messa 
and was required to repeat it for confirmation. Similarly, telegrams as 
out by the Presiding Officers had to be checked by them before the Message 
was actually telegraphed. Similar safeguards against mistakes at the trans. 
mission stage were provided in the case of messages received over Wireless 
Telephone connections were provided for Returning Officers where they did 
not already have their own telephones. A number of additiona] telephone 
connections were also provided in the offices of the Provincial Election Coin- 
missioners to receive the election results. A number of constituencies were 
assigned to each telephone, and the persons, to whom the election results 
were to be sent by the Returning Officers, were communicated to the latter 
before hand. The Returning Officers and the Assistant Returning Officers 
along with their team of workers worked round the clock until the results 
from all the polling stations for all the constituencies in their Charge had 
been received from the Presiding Officers. They consolidated the results in 
the prescribed forms and transmitted them to the office of the Provincial 
Election Commissioner concerned and the District Information Centres. They 
also released them to Radio and Television by instalments. In practice, the 
Returning Officers waited until the results from four to six polling stations 
had come in before releasing them to the communications media and _ trans- 
Iitting them to the Provincial Election Commissioner and District Infor- 
mation Centre. To ensure that no delay occurred in the transmission of the 
messages, arrangements were made with the Telephone and Telegraph Depart 
ment to provide ciear line calls between the Presiding Officers and the Returning 
Officers, Returning Officers and the Provincial Election Commissioners and the 
Provincial Election Commissioners and the Election Commission. 


7. Information rooms were set up in the offices of the Provincial os 
Commissioners as well as in the Election Commission headquarters a pat 
abad which showed the latest results of the elections in each constitu 
Briefly, the method adopted was that the election results received oF forms 
teleprinter from the various provincial centres were recorded on ee dis- 
in respect of each constituency and the up-to-date results were _ for a 
play boards set-up in the information centre. Complete election ra The 
constituency were received by instalments of upto 15 individual ee con- 
figures received in each bulletin were recorded and posted under the relev vincial 
stituency. The same procedure and standard forms were used by = ee 
Information Centres for collecting and consolidating the results pe i mostly 
“aries The results received in the Provincial Centres were ae The 
by oe which had not posted staff at each district ree 
sults from — id depend on the Provincial Centres but provincia 
sisal eturning Officers directly also. At the 
, an overall picture of the election results for that 
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available which helped the communication media to project the provincial —- 
as a whole. The information centre set-up at the Election Commission head- 
quariers served the purpose of consolidating the results In respect of all ea 
stituencics and presenting an overall national picture of the election = S. 
Radio Pakistan and Television Corporation had set-up their a ep - 
circuits with their centres but as most of the results were ene ei 
Radio and Television at district or provincial level these ane ee we e 
Election Commission's information mostly for the toictiey of verifying, chec- 
king and consolidating the results of each constituency. 


8. The detailed plans prepared by the mated pepe pe = 
help of the Telegraph and Telephones, pOUce. amy ane ee : 
Returning Officers to collec: the election resulis from all the po: is S meagre 
a couple of hours and to pass them on to the oo ions — 
the Provincial Election Commissioners. Even n East Ha pe alas 
means of communication are very meagre and in Baluchistan W a is are 
are vast and where there are hardly any erer scence oe be 
results for all the consiituencies were received and broadcast within a sx 


prisingly short time. 


9. Radio Pakistan and Television Corporation made special arrangements 
for the communication of clection results which were Sane ae the 
history of these communications media. Radio Pakistan posted te Pi 
resentatives at each district headquarters in order to COECE the resu rom 
the Returning Offic:rs over the telephone for passing them on to = a 
concerned. ‘The Director Generali, Radio Pakistan arranged a SoH uous 
transmission which staried at 5 p. m. on 7-12-1970 and purses On the air 
until midnight on the following day when the election results from all the 
constituencies had been broadcast. similarly, the Television ene 
scheduled a special election telecast lasting for thirty hours which went on 
the air at 6 p.m. on 7-12-1970 and continued upto midnight on the sth ull 
all the results had been announced. Both Radio Pakistani and Television 
Corporation arranged special features (including light entertainment for the 
listeners and viewers), analysis of election results and talks on political Lopics 
of interest for the general public. Live broadcasts were relayed by Radio 
Pakistan from different polling stations throughout the polls. Television 
Corporation also telecast live programmes showing ae Progress at ie polls 
and also brief interviews with a crass section of the vee | interview ed by 
the representatives of Television. The radio programme was heard by an 
estimated fifteen million people throughout the country while the number of 
viewers of the Television programmes from different stations 1S estimated at 
two million. These programmes were widely appreciated for their careful 
planning and faultless execution and evoked bon favourable Raul from 
the foreign press as also from a large number of foreign correspondents who 
were in the country to cover the elections. 
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CHAPTER XV 
CONSOLIDATION OF RESULTS 


The Election Commission gave Jong and earnest consideraiion to the question 
of the time and place for counting of votes after the conclusion of the polls. The 
provision under the 1964 law was that the Reiurning Officer shall fix a time 
and place for the counting of votes and give notice in writing to the contesting 
candidates or their election agents. The procedure adopted in 1964 was 
that at the close of the poll the Presiding Officers opened the ballot boxes and 
compiled the results of the preliminary count, and gave copies of the statement 
of the count and ballot paper accounts to the polling agents. if they so desired. 
The statement of the count etc. was sent to the Returning Officer by the Presi- 
ding Officer. The final count was held by the Returning Officers after giving 
notice in writing to the contesting candidates with regard to the time and 
place for the final count. Reasonable opportunities to observe the count were 
also given to the candidates and their election agents. 


2. The provision regarding counting of votes made in the 1970 Elections 
Ordinance was that as soon as the voting was over, the Presiding Officer would 
in the presence of such cf the comesting candidates, election agents or 
polling agents as might be present, proceed with the counting of votes. The 


Presiding Officer was required to give reasonable facility to the candidates, 
election agents and polling agents for observing the count. 


3. Before these provisions were enacied, the Election Commission ascertained 
the views of the Provincial Governments and the Commissioners, Deputy 
Inspectors General, Deputy Commissioners and Superintendents of Police in all 
the provinces as,the time and place for counting of votes. In West Pakistan, 
there was a consensus of opinion that the counting of votes should be done 
immediately after the polls by the Presiding Officers. The main argument in 
support of this procedure was that the carriage of ballot boxes from the polling 
stations to the place of the count involved grave risk as it was apprehended that 
the losing candidates might try to snatch away the ballot boxes or destroy them 
during transit. It was also feared that no matter what precautions the Election 
Commission took for the safe custody of the ballot boxes pending the counting 
of votes, there would be criticism of the Election Commission’s arrangements 
and there would be allegations from the candidates that the ballot boxes and 
their contents had been tampered with wlule in storage pending the count. 


4. In East Pakistan, however, opinion on this question was sharply divided. 
A majority of ithe Deputy Commissioners, with whom the issue was discussed, 
were strongly of the view that counting of votes should not be done immediately 
after the polls at the polling stations. It was urged instead that it should be 
done by the Returning Officers or Assistant Returning Officers at the thana 
headquarters where adequate securily arrangements could be made. The main 
argument given for this proposal was that the counting of votes should not 
be entrusted to Presiding Officers, who in a majority of cases, were class III 
Officials and would be subject to pressure and harassment from the candidates 
or their election agents. Furthermore, it was felt, that after the polling, tempers 
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would be running high and there was every danger of candidates, who appre- 
hended defeat, interfering with the count or destroying the ballot boxes ang their 
contents. This view was countered by the argument that in the process of 
conveyance of the ballot boxes and other documents from the polling Stations 
to the counting centres, namely the thana headquarters, there was greater 
danger of the ballot boxes being destroyed, on the way, by elements Which 
apprehended defeat. The second vicw gained support from the further argy. 
ment that such elements could at best have knowledge of the trend of the 
voting at that particular polling station and not at all polling stations of the 
constituency and, therefore, a general inference could not be drawn about the 
trend of voting observed at one polling station only. 


5. | The Government of East Pakistan was influenced by the arguments 
against the counting of votes at the polling stations and endorsed this view 
at a conference called by the Governor of East Pakistan which was also 
attended by the Martial Law authorities. On 5th August, 1970, the East 
Pakistan Government drew the attention of the Election Commission to the 
apprehension that on the conclusion of the poll, if the ballot boxes were opened 
by the Presiding Officers in the polling station for compilation of results, law 
and order problems of serious nature might arise in some places. It conse- 
quently advised the Election Commission that the counting of votes should 
not be done at the polling stations immediaiely after the polls, but should be done 


at the thana headquarters on a subsequent date. 


6. Faced with these conflicting views, the Election Commission tentatively 
decided that while counting of votes should take place at the polling stations 
immediately after the poll in West Pakistan, in view of the advice given by the 
Provincial Government in East Pakistan, the counting should be done by the 
Presiding Officers under the supervision of the Assistant Returning Officers at 
the thana headquarters on the day following the polls. 


7. This necessitated a_ slight amendment of section 36 of the 
Elections Ordinance which was made by an amending Ordinance No. 17 of 
1970. The amended provision required that the Presiding Officer shall, after 


notice to the contesting candidates as to the time and place of counting, count 
the votes in the presence of such of the contesting candidates, election agents 


and polling agents as may be present. By the elimination of the term 
“immediately after the close of the poll” from section 36, the counting of votes 
on a subsequent date was made possible. 


8. After the law had been amended and when final instructions had almost 
been completed, the East Pakistan Government reversed its earlier stand in view 
of the decision regarding counting of votes in West Pakistan. On 14th 
November, 1970, it intimated that taking into consideration the views expressed 
by the Commissioners/Deputy Commissioners and Superintendents of Police, 
it was decided, after due deliberation, that as in West Pakistan, counting of 
votes should take place in East Pakistan also on the polling days in the polling 
stations concerned at the conclusion of polls, both in respect of the National 
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and Provincial Assembly elections. This review of their earlier advice, required 
some revision of the instructions which had been issued earlier to the election 
authorities but did not require any further change in the law. It may be stated 
for the record that there was a strong opinion within the Election Commission 
itself right from the beginning in favour of a uniform procedure in both West 


and East Pakistan for the counting of votes immediately after the polls at the 
polling stations. 


9. The procedure for counting of votes was laid down in the Rules framed 
under the Ordinance. Detailed instructions for the counting of votes were 


also issued to the Presiding Officers and Returning Officers by two separate 
printed circulars. Briefly, the procedure for the counting of votes and the 
consolidation of resulls was that, immediately after the polls, cach Presiding 
Officer was to count the votes polled at the polling station, prepare the necessary 
statement of count, ballot paper account and other prescribed statements required 
under the law and forward all the documents to the Returning Officer. 


10. Section 36 (4) of the Elections Ordinance contemplated that the Presid- 
ing Officer should carry out the count of all votes cast at a polling station 


in favour of each contesting candidate excluding from the count the ballot papers 
which bore : 


(i) no official mark ; 


(ii) any writing or any mark other than the official mark and the pres- 


cribed mark or to which a piece of paper or any other object of any 
kind had been attached ; 


(iii) no prescribed mark indicating the contesting candidate for whom 
the elector had voted ; or 


(iv) any mark from which it was not clear for whom _ the elector had 
voted, provided that a ballot paper was deemed to have been 
marked in favour of a candidate if the whole or more than half of 
the area of the prescribed mark appeared clearly within the space 
containing the name and symbol of that candidate ; and where the 
prescribed mark was divided equally between two such spaces, the 
ballot paper was deemed not to show clearly for whom the elector 
had voted. 


In this count the challenged ballot papers were required to be duly accounted for 
but not the tendered ballot papers. 


11. The Returning Officer was required under section 37, at the stage of 
consolidation of results, to examine the ballot papers excluded from the count 
ty the Presiding Officer and to count them as ballot papers cast in favour of 


the contesting candidate for whom they had been cast, if he found that any such 
ballot paper should not have been so excluded from the count. 
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12. The Returning Officer was required to consolidate the results of the 
count received from all the polling stations in a constituency and declare, by 


public notice, the contesting candidate, who received the highest number of 
votes, to be elected. 


13. Under the law, the Presiding Officer was required to give notice of the 
time and place for the counting of votes to the contesting candidates. Simi- 
larly, the Returning Officers were required to give noiice in wring to the con- 
testing candidates and their election agents of the daie, time and place for the 
consolidaiion of results and to complete it in the presence of such of the con- 
testing candidates and/or their eleciton agents as may be present. 


14. It was provided in the law that the Presiding Officer may recount the 
votes— 


(a) of his own motion, if he considered it necessary ; or 


(b) upon the request of a contesting candidate or election agen: present, 
if in his opinion, the request was not unreasonable. 


15. The Returning Officer was under the law not required to recount the 
‘ ballot papers in respect of any polling station unless : 


(a) the count by the Presiding Officer was challenged in writing by a 
contesting candidate or his election agent and the Returning Officer 
was Satisfied about the reasonableness of the challenge ; or 


(b) he was directed to do so by the Commission. 


16. These provisions are very significant as in some constituencies, where 
the contest was very close and the margin between the successful candidate 
and the person who polled the second highest number of votes was very nar- 
row requests for the recounting of all the votes of all the polling stations of 
the constituency were made before the Returning Officers. The Election Com- 
mission was also telegraphically approached by some candidates from some 
of the constituencies of Karachi, Sukkur, Jacobabad and a few other districts 
for the issue: of directions to the Returning Officers to recount the valid votes 
Which had already been counted by the Presiding Officers. The Commission 
issued telegraphic and telephonic orders through the Deputy Commissioners 
directing the Returning Officers to freely accede to such requests, if they were 
convinced of their reasonableness. 


17, The polls were concluded on the 7th December, 1970 for the National 
Assembly and, on the 17th December for the Provincial Assemblies (except 
the cyclone-affected areas of East Pakistan). The Retuming Officers were diree- 
ted by the Election Commission to consolidate the results within three days 
of the conclusion of the polls. In fact, most of the Returning Officers were able 
lo consolidate the resulls on the second day after the polls. 
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18. The recounting of valid votes by the Returning Officer became an im- 

portant legal issue which the Election Commission was called upon to decide 

in the case of Nationa] Constituency No. NW-131 Karachi-IV. In this case 

the Jamiatul Ulema-i-Pakistan candidate polled 48,737 votes while the 

Jama‘al-i-Islami candidate polled 48,785 votes. At the stage of consolidation 

of resulis by the Returning Officer, Maulana Mohammiad Shafi Okarvi approached 

the Election Commission praying that the Returning Officer be directed to re- 
count all the valid votes polled at 52 out of 106 polling stations of that consti- 
tuency. It was Iter alia alleged that the statement of the count had not been 

correctly prepared by the Presiding Officers and many voles which should 
have been rejected had been declared as valid by some Presiding Officers. 
It was also alleged that there were discrepancies in the number of voles recor- 
ded on the face of the sealed cover and those actually found in the sealed pac- 
kets. Not being satisfiicd with the consolidation of results made by the Re- 
turning Officer, Maulana Okarvi filed a formal petition on 12th December, 1970 
under section 37 (5) (b) of the Elections Ordinance, praying that the Returning 
Officer should be directed to recount the valid votes. On receip: of this petition, 
the Chief Election Commissioner decided that the results of the election in 
that constituency shouid not be notified pending a hearing of the petition at 
which both the parties would be given an opportunity to plead their case. 
Accordingly, the Chief Election Commissioner and the Member, Election 
Commission from West Pakistan heard the parties at Karachi on 22nd December, 
1970. After listening to the arguments advanced on both sides, the Commission 
passed an order that “the prayer made for the recount could not be accepted 
at that late stage as it would amount to calling in question the election of 
Mr. Mahmood Azam Faruqi within the meaning of section 50 of the Ordi- 
nance, which can only be done by means of an election petition before aD 
election tribunal”. The Commission found it unnecessary to go into the 
facts and allegations which could be raised before an election tribunal. The 
result of the election was accordingly notified. Against this decision Maulana 
Okarvi filed a writ petition in the High Court of Sind and Baluchistan which 


is still sub judice. 

19. A Returning Officer, before consolidating the results, was also required 
to count the ballot papers received by him by post and include the votes cast 
in favour of cach contesting candidate in the consolidated statement except 
those which he might reject. on any of the grounds mentioned in section 36 
(4) of the Elections Ordinance. Under section 27, a vetcr, who exercised his 
vote by postal ballot, was required to post the ballot paper to the Returning 
Officer with the minimum of delay. Instructions were issued by the Com- 
mission that all postal ballot papers which were posted before the conclusion 
of the polls should be accepted by the Returning Officers Under the insf- 
ructions for the electors voling by postal ballot (Form XI attached to the Ru- 
les framed under the Elect‘ons Ordinance), the voters entitled to vote by postal 
hallot were advised that they should post their postal ballot papers to the 
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Returning Officer before the polling day. They were further warned that if 
their postal votes reached the Returning Officers after the polling day was 
over, their votes would be liable to rejection. These instructions were not 
in consonance with the provisions of section 37 of the Elections Ordinance 
which clearly stated that the Returning Officers were to count all the postal 
ballot papers received by them before the time fixed for the consolidation of the 
results. This meant that if a postal ballot paper was posted even after the 
polling day, so long as it was received by the Reiurning Officer up‘o the time 
fixed for consolidation of resul‘s, it had to be taken into account. The ques- 
tion of the time limit upto which postal votes could be received for the pur- 
pose of counting them at the stage of consolidation of results assumed impor- 
tance in case of Provincial Assembly constituency No. PP-82 Lahore-XII of 
Lahore District. In this case, after the consolidation of results received from 
the Presiding Officer and before the counting of postal ballot papers, there was 
a margin of 185 votes between the first and second candidate. The 
number of postal ballot papers received by the Returning Officer was 
471. The result of the elections in this constituency, therefore, 
depended very much on the decision of the Returning Officer, on the postal 
ballot papers. A dispute arose before the Retuming Officer regarding 
the count of postal ballot papers and the Returning Officer sought the instruc- 
tions of the Election Commission in the matter. The Commission advised 
him through the Provincial Election Commissioner to take into consideration 
all the postal ballot papers which were received by him up to the time fixed 
originally for the consolidation of results. Inspite of the Commission's 
clear instructions, the Returning Officer of this constituency delayed the coun- 
ling of postal ballot papers unnecessarily, which resulted in avoidable complica- 
tions. Ultimately all the postal ballot papers in respect of this constituency 
received by him were rejected on the ground that the postal ballot papers had 
not been issued in this constituency to the voters who were entitled to receive 
them. No complaints regarding counting of postal ballots were received from 
any other constituency most probably because the number of postal ballot 
papers would not have affected the result of the elections in any such constit- 
uency. 

<0. There were, however, other constituencies in which there was a very 
Close contest some of which are as follow :— 


No. and name of Highest Votes next Differenc* 
constituency votes to highest 


WEST PAKISTAN 


1. PF-32 Chitral .. i ie 5,644 5,462 [82 
2. PP-16 Jhelum-III 5 - 16,063 15,897 166 
3. PP-20 Gujrat-II_ .. ais ea 22,522 22,332 190 
4. PP-46 Jhang-III .. 4 - 14,461 14,226 235 
5. PP-82 Lahore-XIl i ee 27,609 27,424 185 
6. 


PP-177 Multan-Il.. ae es 20,291 20,186 105 


Clore 
co tests. 


21. 
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Provincial constituencies as follows : —- 


The narrowest margin recorded in the case of East Pakistan was in four 


No. and name of Highest Votes next Diffcience 
constituency voics to highest 
~ EAST PAKISTAN 7 
1. PE-40 Bogra-VII sis 13,707 13,029 678 
2. PE-280 Noakhali-XIV 20,794 20,249 345 
3. PE-291 Chittagong-XI 22,432 21,846 586 
4. PE-295 Chittagong-XV : 17,536 17,370 166 
22. There was no case of equality of votes in any constituency either of the 
No case of ; ne 
equality of National Assembly or a Provincial Assembly. 
yores. 


23. The total electorate in Pakistan was 5,69.41,500, out of whom 
3.40.88.311 i. e. 59.87 per cent voted in the National Assembly elections. In East 
Pakistan, the electorate was 3,12.11,220 out of which  1,77,69.497_ or 
56.93 per cent voted. Jhe electorate for West Pakistan was 2,57,30,280 oul 
of which 1,63,18,814 or 63.42 per cent cast their votes. The number of 
valid votes polled in East Pakistan was 1,71,93,351 or 55.09 per cent and 
in West Pakistan 1,58,10,714 or 61.45 per cent. The number of invalid 
votes in East Pakistan was 5.76,146 or 3.24 per cent and in West Pakistan 
5,08,100 or 3.11 per cent. The total clectorate for the _ elections to the 
Provincial Assemblies was 5,68,34.446 against which the number of valid 
votes polled was 2,99.93,058 or 52.77 per cent, Tne number of voters in 
East Pakistan was 3,12,11,.220 out of whom 1,50,69,773 or 48.28 per cent 
cast valid votes at the provincial elections. In West Pakistan, the voters 
were 2.56,23.226 out of whom 1,49,23,285 or 58.24 per cent cast valid votes 
at these elections. Province-wise break up of voting figures for National 
Assembly and Provincial Assemblies elections 1s as under :— 


Rejected 
Votes 


Statistics of 
votes cast. 


Percentage 
of valid 
votes polled 


ae == 
—S 


valid votes 


Registered Total Votes 
polled 


Name of Province 
voters polled 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


East Pakistan 3,12,11,220 1,77,69,497 1,71,93,35] 5,76,146 55.65 % 
The Punjab 1,63,64,495 1,12,46,759 1,08,79,416 3,67,343 66.48 7% 
Sind. - ..  53,35,523  32,05,874  31,18,338 87,536 58.44% 
N.W.F.P. including Centrally 
Administered Tribal Areas. 20,74,217  14,78,446 © -14,39,720 38,726 46.83% 
Baluchistan - i 9,56,045 3,87,735 3,73,240 14,495 39.04% 
ee 
Total 5,69,41,500 3,40,88,311 3,30,04,065 10,284,246 57.96%: 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES 
East Pakistan .. _. 3,12,11,220 1,52,98,437 1,50,69,773 2.28.€€4 48.2 7 
The Punjab .. 1.62,74,112 1,01,56,191 1,00,18,867 1,37,324 61.56 7 
Sind ., -53,35,523 30,78,795 30,40,763 38,032 56.99 Ks 
N.W.F.P, as 30,57,546 14,68,403 14,47.48] 20,922 47.34 7% 
Baluchistan ; 9,56,045 4,26,147 4,16,174 9,973 43.53% 
Se ct a a 
Total .. 5,65,34,446 3,04,27,973 2,99,93,058 = 4,34,915 52.77% 
dL re 
Detailed statistics appear in Volume-I] of the Report. Another statement showing the 
heir percentages has been included in 


nunb:=r of votes polled by political parties together with t 
that volume. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
FINANCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The election of members of the National andthe Provincial Assemblies 
under the Legal Framework Order was the legal responsibility of the Central 


Government. As such, all expenditure on elections was met by the Centre. 


2 The first step in the elections was the preparation of electoral rolls. 
The registration of voters was dene by enumcrators and supervisors under the 
supervision and guidance of Registration Officers and Assistant Registration 
Officers. In all, 14,292 supervisors and 45,522 enumerators (East Pakistan : 
Supervisors—6,321 ; enumerators—22,765; and West Pakistan: Super- 
visors—7,971 and enumeratcrs—22,757) were ert, ged. It was decided to pay 
suitable honorarium to the enumeration staff on satisfactory completion of 
the work. 


3. The Registration Officers anid other staff engaged for the preparation 

of electoral rolls were paid honorarium at the following rates :— 
Registration Officers .. oi es ig a .. Rs. 200 each. 
Assistant Registration Officers .. a i 5 .. Rs. 175 = 
Supervisors and enumerators .. Rs. 75 8 
Clerks of Registration Officers and mecca Becraien Officers .. Rs. 125 a 
Clerks of Deputy Commissioners ae ~ sa .. Rs 50 as 
Clerks of Revising Authorities .. aa = ae . Rs. 45 i 


The expenditure on account of honorarium was Rs. 47,06,318. Besides 
this, an expenditure of Rs. 20,31,047 was incurred on stationery, paper, 
printing of forms etc. 


4. The manuscript electoral rolls had to be printed before final publication. 
The printing of rolls for 5,69,41,500 voters was a stupendous and technically 
complicated as well as an expensive job. As the Election Commission had no 
organisation or expertise of its own to deal directly with the printers, it was 
decided to entrust this work to the Printing Corporation of Pakistan on agency 
basis for organising printing work through private presses. 

3. The law required that the rolls should be printed in Bengali for East 
Pakistan and in Urdu for West Pakistan. It was brought to the notice of 
the Election Commission that in rendering Sindhi names in Urdu in the elec- 
toral rolls of Sind full phonetic accuracy could not be achieved as certain 
sounds in the Sindhi alphabet have no equivalent in Urdu. In order to over- 
come this difficulty, the Commission decided that Sindhi names in the rolls 


of Hyderabad and Khairpur divisions, which have special Sindhi sounds, 
should be printed in Sindhi and in Urdu. 


6. The number of names to be printed per page was an important factor 
in determining the rates of printing. The electoral rolls printed in the previous 
elections containcd a maximum of 70 names per page. It was urged before 
the Election Commission that due to the introduction of an additional column 


Preparation 
of electoral 
rolls. 
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relating to ‘profession’, it will not be possible to have double column entries 
and as such the number of entries on a page may not exceed forty per page 
or eighty per sheet. The Printing Corporation of Pakistan demonstrated by 
printing specimen rolls that it was technically possible to have 70 entries on 
the first page and 85 entries on the subsequent pages giving an average of 
155 entrics per printed sheet or 170 lines per sheet. Each page was divided 
vertically in two sections. The size of the paper used was 84%” xX 134%”. 
The Election Commission approved the specimen electoral roll which was 
supplied to all the tenderers. The Printing Corporation of Pakistan invited 
tenders separately for Bengali and Urdu in East and West Pakistan. Quota- 
tions for double printing in Urdu and Sindhi for the printing of electoral rolls 
for Sind were also invited. The number of tenders received for rolls in Urdu for 
West Pakistan was 155, out of which 92% quoted rates between 
Rs. 15 and Rs. 15.50 per page. For Urdu-cum-Sindhi rolls only 
8 valid tenders were received varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 32 per page. In 
Fast Pakistan, only 68 tenders were reccived, mostly from small printers with 
limited printing facilities. The bigger printers of East Pakistan refused to 
tender at the instance of the Pakistan Association for Printing and Graphic 
Arts Industry as a protest infer alia against one of the conditions of the tender 
requiring printing of a minimum number of names on a page. Out of 68 
tenders received in East Pakistan, 56 quoted rates from Rs. 20 to Rs. 30 
per page. On examination of the tenders, the rates quoted by the presses both 
in East and West Pakistan were found to be very high. A joint committee of 
representatives of the Election Commission, Printing Corporation of Pakistan 
and Ministry of Finance was formed to suggest reasonable rates after holding dis- 


cussions and negotiations with the printers. 


fe The printing of electoral rolls in East Pakistan presented some difficulties 
due to non-cooperation of the bigger printers who demanded that the rates 
should be higher than those allowed for printing of rolls in 1957, which were 
Rs. 14 for Karachi, Rs. 12 for the rest of West Pakistan and Rs. 18 for 
East Pakistan per page of seventy entries. This condition could not be accepted 
and the Commission even considered the alternative of getting the minimum 
number of manuscript copies prepared in view of the non-cooperative attitude 


of the printers of East Pakistan. 


8. However, after protracted negotiations with the printers of East and 
West Pakistan, the Committee recommended the following rates, which in their 
opinion were reasonable and would be acceptable to the printers :— 


West Pakistan (other than Karachi) os Urdu—Rs. 13 per full page ; and 
Rs. 7 per half page. 


Urdu—Rs. 14 per full page ; and 


West Pakistan—for Karachi 
Rs. 7/50 per half page. 
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Urdu ‘ Nastalique’ and Sindhi type .. Rs. 30 per full page ; and 
Rs.-16 per half pare. 


East Pakistan = .-  Bengali—Rs. 19 per full page ; and 
Rs. 10 per half page. 


The Election Commission accepted these recommendations which were 
also approved by the Ministry of Finance and the Printing Corporation of 
Pakistan was asked to get the work done at these rates. 


9. The distribution of printing work to the different presses, which offered to 
do the work, posed another problem. By general agreement with the printers 
it was decided to distribute the work to all the presses, big or small, who were 
willing to undertake the work on the basis of their printing caracity. This 
meant allocation of work tp a Jarg2 number of presses which involved 
assessing their printing capacity by the Printing Corporation of Pakistan. 
After much difficulty, the Printing Corporation of Pakistan was able to dis- 
tribute the work and the printing of the electoral rolls was completed on 
schedule. In East Pakistan, 1,100 presses were engaged for the job. In West 
Pakistan, 127 presscs were given the work of printing including Urdu/Sindhi 
rolls. The total expenditure on this account came to Rs. 1,57,80,000 as 
detailed below :— 


Re, 
Cost of printing rolls in Bengali as ai 94,20,675 
Cost of printing rolls in Urdu a ae bs a sc 39,14,AIS 
Cost of printing rolls in Urdu-cum-Sindhi for Sind i = = 24,44,6S0 
Total ~ 1,57,80,000 


The paper required for printing of rolls had to be carefully selected 
having regard to the price and durability. On the advice of the Printing 
Corporation of Pakistan, two hundred and sixty tons of Khulna mechanical 
paper were indented from the Khulna Paper Mills. The total expenditure 
On paper was Rs. 6,46,411. 


10. Apart from reconditioning of 2,52,187 old ballot boxes, which were 
available in stock, 5,000 new ballot boxes were ordered for East Pakistan. 
The Election Commission placed orders on the Director-General of Supply 
and Devclopment for manufacture of 5.000 ballot boxes at a cost of 
Rs. 1,11,034. The expenditure incurred on reconditioning and repair of the 
existing ballot boxes was Rs. 55,000 in East Pakistan and Rs. 2.17,007 in 
West Pakistan. The transportation charges for the despatch of ballot boxes 
from godowns to the district and sub-divisional headquarters and from there 
to the polling stations was about Rs. 64.800 in East Pakistan and Rs. 55,200 
in West Pakistan. 
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11. Procurement of other election materials viz. marking and official code 
number, rubber seals, brass seals, sealing wax, self-inked pads and bags was 
arranged through the Controller of Stationery and Forms who invited tenders 
for each item and the rates were approved by the Election Commission in 
consultation with the Ministry of Finance. The expenditure on this account 
was Rs. 7,58,625. 


]2. The indelible ink for marking voters’ finger was manufactured by the 
Pakistan Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. Initially, three lac 
vials were ordered for both the elections but after the National Assembly 
election an additional quantity of 1,01,000 vials was ordered for the Provincial 
Assemblies’ elections. The total cost involved on this account was Rs. 5,52,824. 


\3. Forms and envelopes required for the polls were printed at the 
Printing Corporation of Pakistan Presses at Dacca, Karachi, Lahore and 
Islamabad according to the requiremenis intimated by the provinces and scales 
laid down by the Election Commission. The Printing Corporation of Pakistan 
Press at Dacca met the requirements of East Pakistan while the presses at 
Karachi, Lahore and Islamabad supplied the requirements of West Pakistan. 
The Lahore Press supplied the requirements of the Punjab, the Islamabad 
Press those of the N.W.F.P. and the Karachi Press those of Sind and Baluchis- 
tan. Separate indents were placed by the Provincial Election Commissioners 
on all the presses in West Pakistan. The same forms and envelopes weie 
printed by all the presses. This duplication could be avoided in future by 
allocating different items to different presses, provided that the iransporlation 
costs were not high. This will make for more economy on printing of forms and 
envelopes. 


14. For procuring other polling materials required at the polling stations, 
funds were given to Deputy Commissioners and Returning Officers at the 
rate of Rs. 44 per polling station. The expenditure involved on this account 
was about Rs. 14,88,200. 


15. A sum of Rs. 13,41,600 was spent on improvisation of polling stations 
at an average cost of.Rs.-46 per polling station. The expenditure on account 
of local purchase of polling materials and improvisation of polling stations 
was Rs. 8,10,000 and Rs. 7,00,000, respectively in East Pakistan and 
Rs. 6,78,800 and Rs. 6,41,000 in West Pakistan. 


16. The total number of ballot papers required for the National and 
Provincial Assemblies was fourteen crores approximately as calculated by the 
Provincial Election Commissioners. The ballot papers were printed at the 
Printing Corporation of Pakistan and Provincial Government presses in 
Lahore and Dacca, Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press at Islamabad and 
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the W.A.P.D.A. Press at Lahore under strict securily arrangements. The 
design of the symbol to be printed on the ballot papers against the name 
of each candidate was prepared by the Security Printing Corporation, Karachi 
and supplied to all the Presses by the Printing Corporation of Pakistan. 
)7. The printing charges for the ballot papers, according to bills received 
from the Presses, were as follows: — 

Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press. Dacca 

Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press, Lahore 

2.6 paisa per ballot 


Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press, Karachi as paper. 


Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press, Islamabad 


East Pakistan Government Press, Dacca be -- One paisa per bzilot 
paper. 

Punjab Government Press, Lahore .. .. Three paisa per ballot 
paper. 

WAPDA Press, Lahore oP .. One paisa per ballct 
paper. 


18. The rates allowed by the Election Commission, in consultation with 
the Ministry of Finance, for the printing of ballot papers. excluding cost of 
paper, were as follows :— 


Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press, Dacca sie 12 bing 1000 
East Pakistan Government Press, Dacca a - ie S per 1000 
Printing Corporation of Pakistan Presses at Lahore, Karach: and 

Islamabad ee - aA is i 20 per 1000 
Punjab Government Press, Lahore .. an 20 per 1000 
WAPDA Press, Lahore a 2 - bs 10 per 1000 


The variations in the rates of printing of ballot papers were due to 
different processes and types of machines used for printing purposes. Print- 
ing through rotary machines is quicker and more economical. The length 
of the ballot paper was another reason for the high costs. Since the Printing 
Corporation of Pakistan Presses at Lahore, Karachi and Islamabad and the 
Punjab Government Press did not have the facility of printing on rotary 
machines, the high costs of printing were unavoidable. 


19. The number of ballot papers province-wise required to be printed for 
the National Assembly and Provincial Assembly polls is indicated below :— 


wee <= 


aD GED REAR pe ag BI EI lr 


Ballot papers Ballot papers 


Province for National for Provincial 
_ Assembly polls = Assembly polls 
East Pakista Oo ie — a2 an od ee 3,75,§ _ 3 
ae |OUlUlC Cee 
N.W.F.P. ie Lg x ais i a 38,09,100 39,75,100 
Baluchistan .. - aN a : 11,56,600 11,59,100 


ind * is . 2 .. 64,40,400 64,57.300 


=a 


ou Games <= es eugey CEE Cen Ce anp Vb@ewes ase <n awe eee Ge eee wes eee cee woes ee se 
——= ae aw, —_—— aa «eee? ae 
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20. Fhe number of ballot papers actually printed at each press and the 
printing charges paid excluding cost of paper but including reprinting of 
ballot papers in a few constituencies is as follows :— 


a ee: eee Gee TE i ee, - CE PS Gee — 


Number of Printing 
Namie of Press ballot papers charges 
printed 
ee a ees _ 
Rs, 
Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press, Dacca .. 2,55,45.200 3,06,540 
East Pakistan Government Press, Dacca a as 4,95,36.800 4,39,035 
Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press, Karachi .. ak 1,.50,S58,900 
Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press, Lahore .. at 1,20,99,300 $,40,421 
Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press, Islamabad 1,17,96.800 
The Punjab Government Press, Lahore a es 1.70.58,300 3,41,166 
WAPDA Press, Lahore ss dice ate aa 1,46,57,800 1,67,504 


~ 


The printing charges of the Printing Corporation of Pakistan Presses include 
a sum of Rs. 61,320 incurred on the preparation of blocks of symbols used by 
all the Presses. The total amount paid to all the presses for printing was 
Rs. 22,59,278 which was inclusive of the cost of Urdu rubber types etc. 
amounting to Rs. 1,64,612. 


21. Approximately, 550 tons of Karnaphuli White Printing paper was used 
for the printing of ballot papers ut a cost of Rs. 19,47,739. The higher cost 
of printing of ballot papers in West Pakistan was due to the larger size 
of ballot papers on account of larger number of contesting candidates in 
many constituencies. The total cost on account of printing of ballot papers 
was Rs. 42,07,017. 


Travelling 22. Approximately, 3.24,600 persons drawn from the Central and 
estas Provincial Governments and autonomous or non-Government organizations 
allowance were appointed as Presiding Officers and polling officers. The Commission 
ae se agreed to meet the travelling and daily allowances of the polling staff from 


the place of posting to the polling station. The Provincial Governments 
insisted that they should be paid travelling allowance and daily allowance at 
normal rates admissible to them under the rules and that the entire ex- 
penditure on this account should be borne by the Election Commission. 
But the Election Commission could not accept this demand. In fixing the 
ad-hoc rates of travelling and daily allowances for performance of election 
duties, the Commission considered the actual expenses likely to be incurred. 
The following rates were considered reasonable and _ werc prescribed for 
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payment of travelling and daily allowance to polling staff by the Returning 
Officers for which necessary funds were released to them through Provincial 
Election Commissioners :— 


Presiding Officers - .. TA@Rs. 15 each for both elections ; and 
DA @ Rs. 6 per head per day. 


Assistant Presiding Officers and Polling Officers TA @ Rs. 10 each tcr both electicns and 
DA @ Rs. 4 per head per day. 


The total expenditure on this account was Rs. 60.34,665. The Province-wise 
break-up is as follows :— 


Rs. 
East Pakistan a 37,06,641 
Punjab 12,01,339 
N.W.F.P. 4,61, 147 
Baluchistan a a ie 1,10,700 
Sind i a 5,534,838 


In future. these payments should be termed “election allowance ~ and not 
‘travelling and daily allowances ”. 


23. The Election Commission felt that law and order being a Provincial selec neaag 
responsibility, the expenditure on security arrangements for the elections arrange- 
should be borne by the Provincial Governments. It was, however, conceded ™¢™ 
that the normal police budget could not accommodate the heavy expenditure 
required for large-scale movement of the police force during election days. 
Moreover the normal strength of police in the Provinces was wholly in- 
adequate to muintain law and order during the elections. The police force 

had, therefore, to be reinforced by raising ancillary forces of Ansars in East 
Pakistan and Qaumi Razakars and Mujahids in West Pakistan. It was 
agreed, after consulting the Ministry of Finance, that the additional ex- 
penditure on the embodiment of Ansars and Razakars would be met by the 
Election Commission. Funds were also given for expenditure on_ hiring 
transport and P.O. L., for movement of Police. Ansars, Qaumi Razakars, for 
payment of travelling and daily allowances and expenditure on uniforms of 
Platoon Commanders and Assistant Platoon Commanders and procurement 

of lathis ctc. to them. 


24. A total number of 1,08,409 Platoon Commanders, Assistant Platoon 
Commanders and Ansars was embodied in East Pakistan. They were given 
travelling allowance at Rs. 5. per head and daily allowance at Rs. 4+ per head 
for Platoon Commanders and Assistant Platoon Commanders, and Rs. 3 per 
head for Ansars besides ration money for 16 davs at the rate of Rs. 25 per 
head per month. An expenditure of a sum of Rs. 77,60,381 was incurred in 
East Pakistan on this account. An amount of Rs. 6,93,760 was given for 
transport and P.O.L. In addition, Lathis and uniforms cost about Rs. 8,81,000. 
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The total expenditure on this account in East Pakistan was Rs. 93,35,141. Simi- 
Jar expenditure on Qaumi Razakars/Mujahids in West Pakistan, as indicated 
province-wise below, amounted to Rs. 21,77,700. 


Travelling and Transport for 
daily allowances Police and POL 


Charges 
Rs. Rs. 
Punjab 9,12,000 2,10,000 
N.W.F.P. - i ‘a - a 4,00,700 1,25,000 
Baluchistan .. ds ee aie ee Nil Nil 
Sind i - oe bi sie 1,10,000 4,20,000 


Expenditure 25. Ejaborate arrangements were made by the Election Commission for com- 
Cnion of. Munication of election results immediately after the count through the various 
election communication media. The Telephone and Telegraph Department was requcs- 
eens ted to arrange for quick transmission of results through cxisting telecom- 
munication links and by strengthening them, where necessary. Temporary 
telephone connections were installed to serve a number of polling stations 
where no other means of communication existed. Facilities for making 
clear line calls were provided to all Returning Officers round the clock during 
the election days. Temporary teleprinter circuits were provided in the office 
of the Election Commission, Islamabad, linking it with the offices of the Provin- 
cial Election Commissioners at Dacca. Lahore, Karachi, Peshawar and Quetta. 


An expenditure of Rs. 1,41,363 was incurred for this purpose. 


Expenditure 20. Extensive information and publicity campaigns were organised in col- 
aan laboration with the Ministry of Information and National Affairs, Radio Pakis- 
city. tan and Television Corporation. Films on election were produced and arrange 
ments for their exhibition were made through the Provincial Publicity Depart- 
ments. A sum of Rs. 1,62,700 was spent on films. posters, television program- 
mes and slogans from the Election Commission's budget. The Ministry of In- 
formation and Natoinal Affairs was authorised by the Ministry of Finance to 
incur an expenditure of Rs. 5,00,000 on election publicity on behalf of the Elec- 
tion Commission. The total allocation on election publicity thus was Rs. 


6,62,700. 


Total cost of 2/7: The overall expenditure cn preparation and printing of electoral rolls, 
the election» conduct of elections and maintenance of law and order jncurred office-wise 
from 1969 upto the completion of the election in January, 1971 was in the 
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neighbourhood of Rs. 5,19,23,517. The expenditure incurred by the Election 
Commission and the offices of the Provincial Election Commissioners was as 
follows :— 


a ae 1969-70 1970-71 
ee as Oana 
Election Commission Secretariat bce 1,53,00.000 70,56,940 
East Pakistan 33,57,917 1,47,07,754 
Pupjab a = 41.73,91] 
N.W.F.P. . 10,63,941 
Baluchistan .. eg ng = nee 6,46,475 
Sind | 21,85,956 
Total 2,20,88,540 2,98.34,977 
28. The cost of elections per voter works out at 0.91 paisa for both the Na- 


tional and Provincial Assemblies elections or paisa 0.46 per voter per election. 
There is considerable scope for reducing the over-all expenditure by adopting 
strict economy measures and maintaining tight control over all expenditures. 


29. The expenditure on the establishment of the Election Commission and Administra- 
its Regional Offices during 1968-69 was Rs. 44,22.943 which increased in pe math 


1969-70 to Rs. 46,46,492. The Election Commissicn Secretariat and its Pro- Election | 
vincial offices were reorganised in 1970-71 after the creation of four Provinces Pee uaSIOn 
in West Pakistan as mentioned in Chapier-VI. In the post-election phase, the 

Staff was considerably reduced and utilised for the work of compilation and 
reconciliation of accounts of expenditure on elections in all the Provinces. The 

total expenditure on the establishment of the Election Commission and its 

Provincial offices during 1969-70 and 1¢70-71 was as follows :— 


oe © eee 


1969-70 1970-71 
a ee ae ANE moran Besa ea 
Rs. Rs. 
(1) Election Commission Secretariat... zs = 768,349 10,350,525 
(2) Provincial offices including field offices : 
(a) East Pakistan .. = = = us 18,92,025 24,951,685 
(5) Punjab = -_ - - } 10,47,961 
(c) N.W.EP. 2 - _ : ante 4,48,361 
(d) Baluchistan 2,31,332 
(ec) Sind .. 3,97,204 


OS 


46,46,492 58,66,866 


—e Ree meas 
— LO SS SES CES SEE eS EES SS ES SO St ST SN 


Sharing of 
exnenditure. 
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The expenditure on the Election Commission of Pakistan proposed during 1971-72 
is Rs. 48.43.000 out of which the administrative expenditure is Rs. 31,03,000 
and for bye-elections, including other election charges, in East Pakistan and West 
Pakistan is Rs. 17,40,000. 
30. For elections under the 1962 Constitution and the Elcctoral College 
Act of 1964. the expenditure was shared between the Central and the Provin- 
cial Governments on a 50:50 basis in respect of— 
(a) Expenditure in connection with the elections to the Electoral Col- 
lege ; 
(b) Expenditure on the establishment and other charges of the office 
of the Provincial Election Authorities ; and 


(c) Expenditure on the preparation of electoral rolls and delimitation 
of electoral units. 


However, expenditure on the conduct of elections to the National and Provin- 
cial Assemblies and for the Presidential election was borne entirely by the 


Central Government. 


Sl: The expenditure on the Provincial Election Authorities was shared bet- 
ween the Centre and the Provinces on 50 : 50 basis upto the end of the finan- 
cia] year 1969-70. The question of sharing of expenses on the 1970 general 
elections betweeri the Centre and the Provinces has not been finally decided so 
far. Initially, all expenses on the elections to the National and Provincial 
Assemblies have been met by the Central Government. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


PUBLICITY 


For the success of elections in all its phases, maximum participation by 
the electorate is essential. In the general elections of 1970-71, a wide and 
sustained campaign was necessary for educating the electorate and acquainting 
them with the various processes involved in the elections. A well conceived 
plan of education and publicity was a sine-qua-non for preparing the voters 
for exercising their mandate. 


2: The difficulties in organising a publicity campaign for 120 million people 
without adequate communication-reach are quite obvious in a country like 
Pakistan where nearly 87% of the population lives in villages and the percent- 
age of literacy is as low as 15.9. The resources of all available communica- 
tion media viz. Press, Radio. T.V. and Films, had to be mobilised and 
co-ordinated for securing the widest coverage for election publicity. It was 
comparatively easy toreach the urban sector consisting of about 14% through 
these media. The introduction of adult franchise made the task of reaching 
the majority of population living in rural areas very difficult and challenging, 
and for this purpose, all the available communication media had to be 
mobilised and geared up. The needs of the urban and rural population and 
male and female voters had to be kept in view. The new voting procedure 


adopted for these elections also required intensive education of the electorate 
to ensure its success. 


3. In order to inform and instruct the vast electorate the Election Com- 
mission from the very start established direct contacts with the mass-media, 
supplied information and publicity material to the Press. Radio and T.V., 
organised Press Conferences, prepared films and features and arranged Radio 
and T.V. talks and other programmes in order to acquaint the masses with all 


aspects of elections generally and the voting procedure and the obligations 
and rights of the voters particularly. 


4. The importance of the Press in acquainting the public with the electoral 
processes and properly cducating them in the mechanics of voting needs no 
emphasis. After the Radio. this is the only effective medium of approaching 


the largest section of the public in the far-off places and has more lasting 
effect than the spoken word. 


5. Lead stories and articles highlighting the different processes of elections 
were published in the Press. All important points of election laws, rules and 
instructions, guidelines for political activities, ‘do’s and don'ts’ during 
elections and voting procedures were explained by regular features, articles 
and interviews in the Press. Pictorial stories of the voting procedure were 
of particular value. 


Education 
of voters. 


Role of the 


Press. 


Main slogans. 


Radio Pak- 
(stan. 
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6. Some of the topics on which articles were sponsored by the Elect; 

Commission were: General Elections—1970; measures designed lo. ma 
free and impartial elections; duties and responsibilities of citizens as vot i 
the role and responsibility of the press in elections; elections and the ade 
communication media; women’s participation in elections; malpractices : 
clections—measures to check them; the advantages of marking system : 
Compared to balloting system; clections—what candidates are expected ne 
Know ; role of political parties in clections; registration of voters—basic 
Principles explained ; delimitation—principles and practices; Postal voting 
who is entitled to vote by postal ballot and procedure for exercising the ane, 
and counting of votes, consolidation of results and their announcement. | 


7. In addition to the above mentioned articles, the national and regional 
Press published many articles on thcir own. All national and regional dailies 
Wrote editorials on different aspects of the elections and explained the measures 
adopted by the Commission for the successful completion of the different Stages 
of the elections. This promoted public awareness and generated lot of Interest 
in the elections. The press was given frequent briefings and back-ground 
materials. The hand-outs issued by the Commission were supplied to all 
concerned and their contents received adequate and prompt coverage in all 
newspapers. In particular the press-coverage of trial polls was highly 
educative for the staff as well as the voters. Special supplements werc 
published by all leading national and regional papers through which the 
Election Commission explained the ‘do’s and don’ts’ of elections: the 
procedure for casting the votes; the need for secrecy of ballot; and safeguards 


against repeat voting. 


8. The following election slogans were published or broadcast or telecast 
during the elections; right of vote is a sacred trust; use your vote con- 
scientiously, judiciously and fearlessly; be fair upright, avoid malpractices ; 
every voter must exercise his vote ; vote is your valuable right, exercise it with 
care: remember, your vote is a sacred trust, don’t let it go waste; peaceful 
election ensures free democracy ; ballot is a sacred trust ; cast your vote accor- 
ding to your conscience ; use your vote judiciously ; a vote not cast is a vote 
lost; vote freely ; vote fearlessly; your vote belongs only to you—give it 
to your nation; listen to your conscience while casting your vote; and do not 
accept pressure while casting your vote. 


9. Radio these days is one of the most effective mass communication 
medium for educating the electorate in the rural areas where other com- 
munication media like the Press and T.V. cannot reach the illiterate population. 
Radio broadcasts covered about 78% of the total population of Pakistan. 
The Commission throughout maintained constaia touch with the Radio Pak- 
istan authorities for implementing the various phases of the publicity 
programme. In August 1969, the Chief Election Commissioner appeared on 
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a nation-wide Radio-IV network and explained the programme for the prepara- 
tion of electoral rolls and appealed to the eligible voters to get themselves 
enrolled. This broadcast was followed by frequent radio interviews and 
briefings. The Election Commission prepared topical slogans on the various 
stages of elections which were broadcast in the national and regional languages 
from all the stations of Radio Pakistan to educate the electors. Radio Pak- 
istan was fed with relevant background materials for preparation of their 
feature programmes, talks on on-the-spot programmes, interviews, and 
symposiums on the elections. These helped to explain and project the 
measures adopted by the Election Commission to ensure free and fair elections. 
Radio commentaries on trial polls, arranged at different centres greatly assisted 
the voters in understanding the details of the voting procedure to be followed 
at the elections. Special musical features and songs on elections were com- 
posed in all languages and were regularly broadcast from all the stations -of 
Radio Pakistan. The question and answer programmes proved very effective 
in explaining the details of the voting procedure in the Farmer's forun, 
Student’s Ladies and Forces programmes. 


10. Radio Pakistan broke new ground when it arranged broadcast on 
elections by leaders of all the major political parties of the country. This gav- 
the leaders a new platform to focus their programmes and explain their elec- 
tion manifestos. 


11. On the polling days, Radio Pakistan arranged a_ special continuous 
broadcast on the national hook-up to bring the latest results to the listeners. 
The activities at the polling stations were broadcast from all the stations of 
Radio Pakistan. The continuous transmission on the polling days by all 
the stations of Radio Pakistan extended from thirty five and a half hours to 
thirly seven and a half hours for the National Assembly election. This un- 
precedented transmission was the longest broadcast undertaken by Radio 
Pakistan since its inception. Apart from reporting the results, the special 
transmission included the following: Programmes for explaining the procedure 
of casting the vote; sound pictures of polliag at different polling stations ; few 
interviews with voters drawn from different walks of life; minute-to-minute 
results from all the constituencies ; hourly election round-up ; commentanes by 
leading commentators ; editorial comments of different dailies ; public reactions 
to the election results; and situation reports. The musical entertainment 
programmes which were specially designed for the occasion considerably en- 
livened the programme. Besides the national languages, these programmes 
Were also broadcast in regional languages. For giving the latest results 
broadcasting units were sect up in each Provincial Election Commissioner's 
Office from where the results were put on the air. The procedure for the 
collection of results trom the polling centres and thcir transmission from the 
Returning Officer to the Provincial level was explained. In the Election 
Commission headquarter also Radio Pakistan set up a special news-unit with 
direct link to its central news-unit at Karachi. 


Television. 


‘VOUS =- 


-foral. rolls‘: 


-:jn ..Urdu in West 
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12. Though limited in its coverage, the potential of T.V. as a means of 
educating the public in the various processes of elections was fully exploited 
The T.V. election programmes consisted of six features wz. live coverage of 
trial polls. coverage of election activilies, six films on elections, newsreels and 


telecasi of slogans: highlighting the importance of elections, and the value of 


The slogans were provided by the-Commission covering the follow- 
ing stages of clections: registration of voters; checking up of the draft elec- 
postal balloting and conduct of clections. The six T. V. films, each 


of 15 minutes run, dealt with the importance of elections, the responsibilities of 
voters ; method of casting the vote ; election offences and penalties : and duties 
and responsibilities of voters and candidates. Film programmes were telecast 


Pakistan ..and reproduced in: Bengali in. East Pakistan. 
Thesc documentary films were prepared by the Department of Films and 


: Publications in collaboration with the Commission on all. aspects of: elections 
” 


especially the mechanics of the electoral process. A special one-minute film 


demonstrating the voting procedure was frequently shown which helped. the 
rs in understanding ihc method of casting their votes. Special telecasts 
- > activities around the trial polls held in various districts on the eve 
of the national polls and activities at the polling stations during the actual 


elections were made by the T.V. 


13 The Chief Election Commissioner appeared on T.V. twice and was 


also interviewed on T.¥V. at different stages of the elections in order to cxplain 
and clarify the various details of elections. 


14, T.V. gave full coverage to the election activities of all political parties 


Leaders of the fifteen major political parties, contesting the elections, appeared 
This was the first 


on T.V. to explain their election manifestos to the nation. 
allowed 


time in the history of elections in Pakistan that political parties were 
to project their views through an official mass communication medium 


I5. The T.V., like the. Radio, put on special programmes on election days 
Communication of election results of the National and Provincial Assemblies 


by T.V. was meticulously planned and executed very efficiently in collaboration 


with the Election Commission. The T.V. election transmission extended to 
over 35 hours commencing on ihe evening of 7th December, 1970 in the case 


of the National Assembly elections and 18 hours’ transmission on 17th and 18th 
December, 1970 in the case of the Provincial Assemblies elections. In these 
transmissions, minute-to-minute results of the elections were announced. To 
sustain the interests of the viewers lively entertainment programmes of song, 
music and dance and comments on election results as well as live interviews 
with the public were inter-spersed with the announcements of results. The 
T.V. Corporation had mobilised a team of over six hundred people across the 
country to work round the clock to collect and report the results from various 
constitucncies. Special election siudios were set-up at all T.V. stations. At 
Lahore ~~  ‘* and Dacca special -temporary election studios were also 
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set-up. in the offices of the. Provincial Election Commissioners from where the 
results were telecast. A central result-collecting desk at Rawalpindi-Islamabad 


T:¥V. Station collected the results. Similar desks set-up at Lahore, Karachi, - 


Dacca. and..Peshawar consolidated the results and transmitted them. instantly 
to.all TV. stations for telecasting from various T.V. stations. A special T.V. 
unit was: set-up at the Election Commission headquarters at Islamabad with 
direct: telephone link. with their central result collecting desk. In the T.V. 
studios the election results were posted on a master score-board which showed 
up-to-date results at a glance, giving the latest Province-wise and party-wise 
position. The T.V. election studios were visited by the Chief Election 
Coimmissioner-and the Governors of the Punjab, Sind and East Pakistan. 


16.: The Election. Commission arranged through the Department of Films 
and Publications the publication of. the following pamphlets, folders and 


booklets ; General Election in Pakistan—outline ; ‘ Khwateen ki Intikhabat Main 
Shirkat’: ‘Intikhabat Siasi Jamatain aur Aman Amma’; Ballot paper 


‘Nishan:Lagana aur Dak Key Zaria: vote Dalana’; ‘Intikhabi Nishan aur 
Ballot Box’; ‘Intikhabat aur’ Aap; ‘Intikhabat aur Qaumi aur Soobai 
Assemblian ’. 'These: booklets and brochures were published in Urdu, Bangali 
and::English. : 


17. Coloured illustrated posters in Urdu and Bengali explaining the es- 
sential steps in marking the ballot paper and the correct way of folding and 
inserting the ballot paper in the ballot box designed ~by the Department of 
Filmis and Publications were printed in 20” x 30” size in large quantities and 
distributed for display at all polling stations and at conspicuous places in 
the' towns and villages. 


18. Films are an effective medium of communication and the Election 
Commission decided to produce twelve “quickies”, each of five minutes 
duration, .on specific aspect and a longer and mere comprehensive film on 
elections. These films were in Bengali and Urdu and were also dubbed in 
regional languages. 16 m.m. prints of these films were prepared and supplied 
for T.V. and mobile film units. The Election Commission selected a specia- 
list .script-writer and commissioned the Department of Films and Publications 
to prepare the scripts of these twelve short films each of one minute duration 
which were thoroughly reviewed and approved by the Chief Election Com- 
missioner before release for public exhibition. Their titles were as follows: 
Bogus voting ; Your Assemblies : Symbol and Ballot Box ; Maintenance of Law 
and:.Order ; Democracy on the March: Women’s participation in clections: 
Voter's obligations ; Do’s and Dont’s on elections; Marking of ballot paper. 
Postal voting: Correct Procedure of casting vote. A 15 minute film 
“Intikhabat aur Aap” dealt with the various important aspects of the 
gencral elections... These films: were distributed and exhibited in all cinema 
houses in the cities and through mobile film vans in the villages with the 


Brochures, 
booklets 
and posters. 


Fil:ns. 
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co-operation of the Information and Publicity departments of the Provin- 


cial Govemments. A special one-minute film on voting procedure, of which 
500 copies were produced, proved very effective in demonstrating the method 
of marking of ballot paper. Compulsory screening of this and _ other 
films was arranged from October upto the end of November, 1970 with the 
help of Provincial Governments. An exclusive film for the training of 
polling staff, explaining their duties, was produced and its_ exhibition 
arranged through the Provincial Election Commissionefs. 


Cinema Sli- 19. The Department of Films and Publications also prepared for public 
oss Screening some cinema slides containing slogans on the importance and 
value of honest voting. The last dates of the different stages of elections 
were also exhibited on the screens for the benefit of the voters with the 
help of cinema slides. These slides were exhibited in all cinema houses 


right upto the conclusion of the polls. 
Commission for the 


20. Information material was prepared by the 
guidance of different agencies for election publicity. This dealt with all 


phases of the elections from the stage of registration of voters and the filing 
This material threw 


of claims and objections to the actual conduct of polls. 
full light on the voting procedure, rights and obligations of voters, election 
offences, besides explaining the clection do’s and don'ts, etc. 

the 


In order to educate the voters in the rural areas with regard to 
of each Province was 


Publicity 21. 
throug . 
mobile film electoral procedures, the Information Department OF 
units. requested to arrange tours of their mobile film units in the villages to ex- 
hibit the 16 m.m. films. A vigorous programme of about two months was 
from these 


followed attracting enthusiastic crowds which benefited greatly 


films, especially the film on the procedure of casting the vote. 
Trial polls, 22. Model polling stations were set up for treal polls in each district 
simulating actual polling at which the complete polling procedure, including 
the operation of the ballot box, identification of voters, issue of ballot papers, 
marking of ballot paper in the screened-off compartment and the procedure 
for casting the vote, was demonstrated. The correspondents who covered 


these trial polls published informative illustrated reports in all papers which 
carried the message far and wide. The T.V. coverage and Radio reports 
of these trial polls were also a very valuable contribution in the publicity 


effort. 
adult 


Trintog of 323. For ensuring complete success of elections on the basis of 

g per- P ; a 

eel: franchise under the new system of voting, training was of the utmost 
importance and was imparted in three ways :— 


(i) By test polling in which actual conditions expected at the polling 
stations were simulated to educate the polling staff. 
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(ii) By exhibiting a film. specially prepared for the training of the 
polling staff, to explain the procedure to be followed in the 
actual polls. 


(iii): By brochures giving detailed instructions and explaining the duties 
of the polling staff. 


24. At the request of the Election Commission the Ministry of Communica- Commemora- 
tions issued two sets of commemorative stamps cn 7th December, 1970 and 17th te Stamps. 
December, 1970 for the National and Provincial Assemblies elections respectively 


Submission 
of election 
expenses - 
returns. 


Limit of 
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CHAPTER ‘XVIII-- 
ELECTION EXPENSES © 
The statutory limits on election expenses, which can be incurred by candi- 
dates, are designed to give to all the contesting. candidates an. equal opportuni- 


ty of contesting an election. 
2. The law provided that every election agent of a contesting candidate, 
or the candidate himself, if he acted as his own clection agent, should submit 
to the Returning Officer a return of election expenses in the prescribed: form: 
within 35 days after the publication of the results of the election ‘under sec- 
tion 19 or 39. The return prescribed the following statements :— 
(a) a statement of all payments made by him together with all the bills 
and receipts ; 
(b) a statement of the amount of personal expenditure, if any, incurred 
by the contesting candidate ; 
(c) a statement of all disputed claims of which the election agent was 


aware ; 
(d) a statement of all unpaid claims, if any, of which the election 
agent was aware; and 
(e) a statement of all moneys, securities or equivalent of money received 
from any person for the purpose of election expenses specifying the 
name of every such person. 
The return submitted under sub-section (1) was to be accompanied by an affi- 
davit sworn severally by the contesting candidate and his election agent, OT, 
where a contesting candidate was his own election agent, by the candidate 


himself. 
3: The previous election law had prescribed the limit of election expense 
in the cases of an election to a seat in the National Assembly at Rs. 15,000 
and to that of a seat in the Provincial Assembly at Rs. 10,000. The Elec- 
tions Ordinance, 1970 fixed these limits at Rs. 25,000 in the case of an elec- 
tion to a seat in the National Assembly and Rs. 15,000 for election to a 
seat in the Provincial Assembly. A candidate could, in addition, incur a 
personal expenditure not exceeding Rs. 200. These limits were considered to 
be more realistic particularly having regard to the extended period of elec- 
tion campaign during the 1970 elections. Moreover, the enhancement of these 
limits was justified as the scope of electioneering campaigns widened due to 
the introduction of direct adult franchise. 

4, The last date for filing of election expenses was 22nd January, 1971 in 
a majority of the constituencies in respect of the National Assembly elections, 
and Sth February, 1971 in respect of the elections to the Provincial Assemblies. 
In the cyclone-affected areas of East Pakistan, where elections were held in 
January, 1971, the last date was Sth March, 1971 in respect of elections for both 


the Assemblies. 
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5. The ‘election expenses were defined in the law as any expenditure Mee De nueon 
. __ -OF:the:-t 
‘curred for payment made whether by way of gift, loan, advance, deposit or “Election 
“otherwise: for the conduct or benefit of the election of a candidate including Expenses’. 
expenditure: on issuing circulars or publications, but did not include the de- 


“posit: required tobe’ made- with the nomination paper. 


6. There is no specific provision in the law:as to the period to which the Period to 
expenses must relate. In some countries, only such expenditure as is incur- eae aes 
fed by a candidate between the date of publication of the notification calling must relate, 
‘upon the constituencies to elect and the date of eleciion is to be accounted 
-for. . This-does: not give a true picture of the total expenses incurred by a 
candidate. .It is, therefore, suggested that a specific provision should be made 
in the law that a contesting candidate should account for all the expenditure 
incurred by him whether before, during or after his election and upto the 


date he is required to file the return. 


7. ~The personal expenditure of Rs. 200 could be incurred by a candidate Personal 

in addition to’ the limits mentioned above. The existing provisions do not ¢*Penditure, 
contemplate that personal expenditure in excess of this Itmit can be incurred. 

.It is suggested that a specific provision should be made that where the per- 

sonal expenditure exceeds Rs. 200 the excess should be adjusted towards elec. 

tion expenses subject to the maximum limit prescribed. 


‘8. "The -returns and ‘the statements showing the details of the account are Election 
“to be kept by:the Returning Officer in his office and are open to inspection ae 

e ’ s e) 
for a period of one year on payment of the prescribed fees. Copies of any i0Spection, 


‘¥eturn‘ior document can also be supplied on payment of the prescribed fee. 


~9. .WUnder.:section’ 76 of the Elections Ordinance, a contesting candidate, Failure to 
Who.fails to file the election expenses return as required under section 47, is hile the re. 
--guilty of illegal practice which is punishable with fine which may extend to illegal 
-Rs..500. The National and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) Act of 1964 pro- 
‘vided that..where a person was convicted for any offence under that Act or 
‘was found to be guilty of any corrupt or illegal practice by a Tribunal, the 
;Chief. Election. Commissioner could make an order disqualifying such person 
for such period not exceeding four years from being, or being elected as. a 
- Member of an Assembly. The law further empowered the Comniissioner to 
remit. any disqualification imposed on a person for failure to submit the re. 
turn of election expenses or for any error or an incorrect statement in such 
-Fetums, if he was satisfied that such failure or error or incorrect Statement 
Was made due to circumstances beyond the control of the candidate. The 
Elections Ordinance, 1970 did not contain a parallel provision whieh created 
@ somewhat anomalous situation in so far as no other action could be taken 
against a candidate who failed to file his return of election expenses 
except by way of prosecution under section 76. 
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JO. The Returning Officers were instructed to inform the contesting candi- 
dates about the last date for the submission of return of election expenses 
and to supply them with the required forms prescribed for the return of elec- 

They were also advised that where returns were filed in time 


lion expenses. 
but no supporting documents like affidavits, vouchers, bills etc., were submit 
allowed to be filed later and the re- 


ted with the returns, these should be 

turn be treated as having been filed in time. 
In spite of these instructions and reminders, in West Pakistan — candi- 
constituen- 


I]. 
dates in respect of National Assembly and Provincial Assembly 
The percentage of defaulters is unusually 


cies had failed to file their returns. 
high. Precise information with regard to the number of returns of election 


expenses filed by contesting candidates in East Pakistan also has not become 
available so far. 

p2. An offence under section 76 of the Ordinance on account of failure 
to submit a return of election expenses is not cognizable nor is it an offence 
of which cognisance can Only be taken on a complaint in writing made by 
order of, or under authority from the Chief Election Commissioner. In other 
words, the Returning Officer alone under the present law has the discretion 
to decide whether a contesting candidate, who has failed to submit his re- 
turn of election expenses, should be prosecuted under section 76 of the Ordi- 
nance. However, a prosecution under this section can only be commenced 
within six moriths of the commission of the offence, or if the election at 
which the offence was committed is subject to an election petition and a 
Tribunal has made an order in respect of this offence, within three months 


of the date of such order. 
In view of the large number of defaulters who failed to submit their 


13. 
ruturns of election expenses, the question whether such defaulters should be 
prosecuted was carefully considered in the Election Commission. The ques- 


tion whether a return of election expenses filed after the due date could be 
» return filed within ‘the meaning of scct:on 


entertained and treated as : 
In the latter case, the view taken was 


A7 of the Ordinance was also considered. 
that an election expenses’ return filed after the expiry of the due date could 
and an offence under 


not be treated as a return duly filed under the law 
section 76 was technically committed by a contesting candidate who filed his 


return after the due date. 
After careful consideration and having regard to the provisions of 
that the 


14. 

sections 89, 90 and 91 of the Elections Ordinance, it was decided 
Election Commission need not issue any specific directions to the Returning 
Officers to file complaints against defaulters or to refrain from doing so. This 
was a departure from the previous practice in this regard but in view of the 


existing provisions of the law on the subject, the decision was justified. This 
amendment of the 


matter, however, requires further consideration and an 
law appears to be called for to make these provisions more specific 


16] 


15. The Election Act of 1964 empowered the Chief Election Cominis- 
sioner to disqualify a person who was convicted for anv offence under that 
Act for a period upto four ycars from being, or being elected, as a member 
of an Assembly. The Elections Ordinance of 1970 does not contain any auch 
provision and a person who fails io file his eiection return incurs no ability 
other than that cf being fined) under section 76. The question of amen‘liag 
the law so as to cmpower the Chicf Election Commissioner to disqualify a 
contesting candidate who fails to file his return of election expenses. in addition 
to any other legal penalty or as an alternative thereto, may be considered. 


16. The law provides that a person who spends more than the prescribed 
amount on Is election is guilty of a corrupt practice under section 75° of 
the Ordinance. The violation of law in this regard is punishable with im- 
prisonment which may extcnd to two yvesrs or with fine which may extend to 
Rs. 1.000 or with both. No case of a contesting candidate having iiled a 
return showing expenditure in excess of the statutory limits came to notice. 
However, several election petitions filed against successful candidates contained 
allegations of expenditure in excess of the statutory limits. 


17. A few interesting points were raised before the Commission as to 
what constitutes election expenses. The first of these is whether the expen- 
diture on purchase of a transport by a contesting candidate should be accoun- 
ted for as an election expense. According to cn: view, such expenditure. 
if accounted towards election expenses of a candidate, the statutory limits 
prescribed would be violated in most cases. Another view is that only the 
expenditure on POL should be accounted fer towards clection expenses and not 
the capital cost of a vehicle. 


18. Another question is whether the expenditure incurred by a political 
party on behalf of contesting candidates should be accounted for by the 
contesting candidates in their returns of clection expenses. At the 1970 gene 
ral elections some political parties incurred huge expenditure on public mee:- 
ings in furtherance of the candidature of their nominees. An unfortunate 
aspect of the expenditure incurred on the election campaign by the political 
Parties is that there were allegations against some parties of receiving funds 
from abroad. In this respect attention is invited to section 3 (2) of the 
Political Parties Act. 1962 (Act No. 3 of 1962) which lays down that no Der- 
son shall form, organise. set-up or convene a foreign aided party or in any 
Way be associated with such party. A foreign aided party has been defined 
Inter alia to mean a political party which receives any aid, financial or 
Otherwise, from any Government or political party of a foreign country or a 
Substantial portion of its funds from foreign nationals. It is recommended 
that the future Legislature while framing the election laws, should 


also cons). 
der the question of amending the Political Partics Act, 1962 so th 
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from which cunds are raised and the maximum extent to which the expen. 
diture is incurred by a party on the clection compaigns of its nominees, js 
subjected to scruuny by the Government. 


1°. Para 13 of the provisions made by the Election Commission for elec- 
lions to the seats reserved for women (Notification No. F. 1 (9)/70-Cord., 
dated 31st December, 1970), required that besides the deposit a_ candidate 
for a reserved seat could incur expenditure not exceeding Rs. 5000 in fur- 
therance of her candidature. Under the 1964 Elections Act, this limit was 
Rs. 1,000. Each candidate was required, within a week after the poll, to 
file an affidavit with the Provincial Election Commissioner concerned affirming 
that the expenditure incurred did not exceed the said limit. In pursuance 
of these provisions, all the candidates, who were returned to the National 
Assembly from the reserved seats, filed their affidavits. One of the candi- 
dates, however, filed the required affidavit after the due date. A question, 
therefore, arose whether her affidavit could be entertained and the delay in 
filing the affidavit condoned. 


20. Section 49(1) of the Elections Ordinance, 1970 bars the application 
of Chapter IV, which deals with election expenses, to an election for a seat 
reserved for women in an Assembly. Sub-section (3) of the section refcrred to 
above further states that election to a reserved seat shal] be conducted in such 
manner as the Commission may think fit. The position cf the law is that the Com- 
mission has powers only to prescribe the manner of conducting the election 
to a reserved seat. It is ultra vires of the powers of the Commission to 
extend the provisions of Chapter IV to an election to a reserved seat. On 
the other hand, the provisions of Chapter VI which relate to election disputes 
and Chapter VII which relate to election offences etc. have been cxtended to 
women’s election. There isan apparent inconsistency between the provisions 
of section 76 (1) and section 49 when the offence is committed by a candidate for 
a reserved seat. No offence under section 75 (1) or section 76 (1) can be com- 
mitted in respect of an election for a reserved seat as the provisions relating 
to election expenses do not apply to such an election. This anomally should 
be removed by extending, with suitable modifications, the provisions of Chap- 
ter IV to an election for a reserved seat. 

21. There were altogether 105 cases of non-submission and delayed sub- 
mission cf election expenses returns in respect of the 1965 elections. Sixty-nine 
of these cases related to East Pakistan and 36 :o Wesi Pakistan. Of the 105 
aggregate cases, 81 have ended in conviction and 20 in acquitlals. The remain- 
ing four cases are still pending before the trial courts in West Pakistan. SIXty- 
seven of the convicted persons were disqualified by the Chief Election Com- 
missioner under section 104 of the National and Provincial Assemblies (Elec- 
tions) Act, 1964 for periods ranging from one to two years from being, or being 
elected as, members of an Assembly and the remaining 14 persons were 
pardoned with or without warning taking into account the circumstances of 
each individual case. 
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CHAPTER XiXx 


ELECTIONS TO SEATS RESERVED FOR WOMEN 


The question of giving separate representation to women in the National 
Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies and tite method of clection for the 
seats reserved for them was decided in consultation with the Chief Election 
Commissioner at the stage of drafting the Legal Framework Order, 1970. 
Under the 1962 Consiitution, three seats of members for cach Province were 
reserved exclusively for women in ihe National Assembly and five seats 
in each Provincial Assembly. The women, of course, were eligible to seek 
elections from general seats as well. The Constitution of 1962 provided that, 
after a General Election of members of the National Assembly, the persons 


elected to that Asscmbiy from each Province shall. before the first meeting - 


of the Assembly, elect three members to fill the seats reserved exclusively for 
women in the National Assembly from that Frovince. Similarly, the persis 
elected to each Provincial Assembly were to elect five members for seats re- 
served exclusively for women in each Provincial Assembly. The Provinces 
were divided into as many zones as there were reserved scats for women 17 
the National Assembly and in the two Provincial Assemblies. The National 


and Provincial Assemblies (Eleciions) Aci. 1964 did not contain anv detailed 


provisions for election of members for the seats reserved exclusively for 
women. The Election Commission issued * Directions” in pursuance of 
section 45 of the National and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) Act, 1964 


laying down the detailed procedure for these indirect elections. 


2. Under Article 6 (3) and (4) of the Legal Framework Order, 1970, it was 
laid down that— 

(a) the members trom a Province for the seais reserved for women 
in the National Assembiy shall be elected by persons elected to 
the general seats in the National Assembly from that Prevince in 
accordance with law; and 

(b) the members for the seats reserved for women in @ Provincial 
Assembly shall be elected by persons elected to the general seats 
in that Assembly in accordance with law. 


Thus, the National Assembly and the Provincial Assemblies which were to 
be elected directly on the basis of adult franchise contained an element which 


was to be elected indirectly by the members of these Assemblies them- 
selves. 

3. Under the Legal Farmework Order. 1970. a total number of 13° seats 
was reserved cxclusively for women in the National Assembly in addition 


to the 300 general seats. Of these, 7 were allocated to East Pakistan. 3 
the Punjab and 1 cach to Sind, Baluchistan and the N. W. F. PB. 
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Administered Tribal Areas were excluded from ihe allocation made. The 
members elected from the general seats from the Centrally Administered 
Tribal Areas in the National Assembly were incligible for voting for ihe 
purpose of elections to the reserved seats. 


4, A similar reservation of seats for women was made in the Provincial 
Assemblies. namely 10 in the East Pakistan Assembly, 6 In the 2vunjuah. 2 
each in Sind and N. W.F.P. and 1] for Baluchistan. On the basis of popu- 
lation, Baluchistan did not qualify for a scat bul was given weightage of one 


reserved seat under the law. 


5: Under the Delimitation of Constituencies Order. 1970. cach Provinee 
was to be divided into as many single-membcr constituencies as the number 
of seats reserved for women in the National Assembly and each Provincial 
Assembly. Thus, although the membeis ior the reserved seats for the National 
Assembly or a Provincial Assembly were to be clected by the persons elected 
from a Province to the National Assembly or to Provincial Assembly con- 
cerned, they were to represent single-membcr constituencies. 


6. The question whether the members for the seais resersed for women 
should be elected by the members of the Assembly trom each Province as 
a whole or only by the members from a pariicular single-member constituency 
delimited for the purpose was raised by a prospective women candidate and 


an attempt was made to persuade the Election Commission, on the © basis 
of the procedure followed in the case of election for reserved seats in _ the 
1962 elections. to follow that procedure. As the legal position under 
the Legal Framework Order. 1970 was un-equivocally clear and _— specific 


and was similar to the legal provisions and of ine practice adopted at the 
1964 elections, ihe contention of the petitioner concerned had to be rejected 
by the Chief Election Commissioner summarily. 


7. For the purpose of elections to the seats reserved for women, the 
Delimitation Commission divided cach Province into as many single-member 
woinen ior various 
Vinces in the National Assembly and the Assemblies. The final 
list of these constituencies was notified on 5th June, 1970 and 25th June. 


1970 respectively for East Pakistan and the West Wing. 


. : : : ak Yeap. 
constituencies as the number of seats reserved for wee 


Provineial 


6. As regards the procedure for electing the members for seats reserved 
exclusively for women. Article 6 (3) and (4) of the Legal Framework Order. 1970 
read with section 49 of the Elections Ordinance. 1970 authorised the Elec- 
tion Commission to hold and conduct the election for the seats reserved ex- 
(Inder 
of 


Clusivel, for women in an Assembly: in such manner as it thought fit. 
these provisions, the Commission issued instructions for the couduct 


elections for the seats reserved exclusively for women by its notification 
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No. F. 1 (9)/70-Cord, dated 31st Decembcr, 1970. Briefly, these instructions 
envisaged the preparauon of voiers’ list for each Province separalely com- 
prising the names of the persons elected to the National Assembly from that 
Province and to various Provincial Assemblies. For convenience of reference, 
the Election Commission issued a printed brochure containing extracts of 
relevant provisions from the different laws having a bearing on this subject 
and the detailed instructions laid down by the Commission for the conduct 
of these elections. The names of all the persons clected to the Nationa 
Assembly and the five Provincial Assemblies also appeared in this brochure. 


2. As stated above, women were cligible for seeking election from general 
seats as well. But in practice. not many women sought elections from the 
general seats. For the National Assembly 9 Women candidates sought 
elections from the gencral scats, of whom 3 were irom East Pakisian, one 
from Punjab, five from Sind and none irom the N. W.F.P. and Baluchistan. 
No women candidate was, however, returned from any gencral seat. 


10. As regards the dates for elections for seats reserved for women 1D 
the National Assembly, the Commission decided that it would be convenient 
to hold these clections one or two days before the first session of the Na- 
tional Assembly. As regards elections for seats reserved for women in the 
Provincial Assemblies, it was decided that these eiections should be deferred 
to a later date. It was so decided because the Provincial Assemblies were 
to meet only after the promulgation of the new Consiitution. 


I}. Tne President summoned the National Assembly ta meet on ihe 
of March, 1971 at Dacca. The Commission. therefore. fixed the 2nd _ of 
March, 1971 for election of women members in Dacca. Nominations from 
women candidates were inviicd upto the first of March, 1971 and scrutiny 
and withdrawal was to take place on the same day while polls, if required, 
were to be taken on the 2nd March. 1971 between 9.00 and 12.00 noon. 
The Commission appointed Secretary. Election Commission as Returning 
Officer for the election of members for the reserved seats and the Joint Sec- 
retary, Election Commission, Provincial Election Commissioner, East Pak- 
istan and Additional Provincial Election Commissioner as Assistant Return- 
ing Officers. 


12. The members for seats reserved for women in the National Assembly 
for each province were to be elected by the persons elected as members ot the 
National Assembly from that province. The party position in the National 
Assembly was that one patty had an absolute majority in East Pakistan while 
another party enjoyed an absolute majority in the Punjab) and Sind. In 
Baluchistan also absolute majority. was claimed bv another part. Only tn 
the case of NWEP was the party) position such as might have necessitated 
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taking of a poll in the case of women’s elections. No polling for election 


to women's seals was, therefore, expected in East Pakistan, the Punjab, 
Sind and Baluchistan. 


]3. A day before the nomination day, it became known that members of 
the principal political party enjoying absolute majority in the Punjab and 
Sind would not attend the session in Dacca on the 3rd of March, 197] and 
the position with regard to the presence of members of other political parties 
irom the West wing at the first session was doubtful. The Commission, 
therefore, held an emergency meeting in Dacca on 28th February, 197! and 
decided that elections for the seats reserved for women for East Pakistan be 
held according to schedule on the 2nd March, 1971 as all members of the 
National Assembly from East Pakistan were present in Dacca. However, in 
view of the uncertainty about the attendance of a majority of the members 
from the West wing, the clections of members for the women’s seais for the 
Provinces in the West wing were decided to be deferred to a date to be 
announced later. The following press note was Issued on 28th February, 
1971 from Dacca which appeared in all papers in East and West Pakistan 
On ist March, 1971 :— 


‘The Election Commission met on Feburary 28, 1971 to consider the 
arrangements for holding the elections for the seats reserved for 
women in the National Assembly. 


In view of the uncertainty about the presence in Dacca on due dates 
of a majority of the members-elect from the Provinces in West 
Pakistan, the Commission decided to defer the election for the six 
reserved seats for Baluchistan, N.W.F.P., the Punjab and Sind. 
A fresh programme for receiving nominations, scrutiny, withdrawals 
and polls in respect of these seats will be announced _ shortly. 
\Vomen candidates for the reserved seats for these Provinces Will 
now be able to file their nominations even after 1st March, 1971 
upto a date to be announced later. However, no fresh mnomina- 
tion will be required from women candidates who have already filed 
or will file their nomination papers upto 10.00 a.m. on Ist March, 
1971. 


The Commission also decided that as there is no uncertainty about the 
members-elect of the National Assembly from East Pakistan being 
present in Dacca on the days fixed, the elections for the seats 
reserved for women for East Pakistan will be completed according 
to schedule already announced. Nominations fo; these seats will 
be reccived upto 10.00 a.m. on Ist March, 197] in the office of the 
Provincial Election Commissioner, East Pakistan, 


Dacca. Scrutiny’ 
by the Returning Officer will take place at 


12.00 noon, while 
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withdrawals, if any, will be allowed upto 6.00 p.m. on Ist March, 
1971. In case there is a contest for any reserved seat for East 
Pakistan, polling will commence at 9.00 a.m. on 2nd March, 197] 
in the Provincial Assembly Hall, Dacca and close at 2.00 p.m. ” 


14. For the seven seats reserved for women in the National Assembly Uncontested 

from East Pakistan, only seven candidates filed their nominations; all being oe 

nominees of one political party. Afler scrutiny of their nomination papers, ee 

which were found to be in order, they were declared elected unopposed. 

Such of the women candidates from the West wing as were present in Dacca 

on the nomination day were allowed to file their nomination papers in pur- 

suance of the press note. Actually, three nomination papers, one from Sind, 

one from N.W.F.P. and one from Baluchistan, were filed. 

15. The session of the National Assembly summoned for the 3rd March, Electionsin 
; [ ; the West 

1971 was postponed sine die by an announcement made by the President on wing. 

Ist March, 1971. By a subsequent announcement the new date for the 

session was fixed as 25th March, 1971. The Commission, therefore. decided 

to complete the election of women members to the reserved seats in the 

National Assembly from the Provinces in the West wing before the 25th 

March, 1971. This necessitated an amendment in the programme of elec- 

tions announced on 14th February, 1971 and also a slight modification of 

the procedure for these elections. Under the revised instructions, elections 

for women seats in West wing were to be held at the headquarters of the 

respective Provinces. In modification of the press note issued by the Com- 

mission from Dacca on 28th February, 1971, the Commission invited fresh 

nomination papers from all the women candidates including those who had 

filed their nomination papers earlier at Dacca. This became inevitable as the 

nomination papers filed in Dacca could not be obtained from there because 

of the disruption of postal and other communications between East Pakistan 

and the West wing after 3rd March, 1971. The Provincial Election Com- 

missioners, who were appointed Assistant Returning Officers, were authorised 

to receive and scrutinise nomination papers and to conduct all proceedings in 

connection with these elections. The declaration of results. however, were to 


be made by the Returning Officer both in case of contested as well uncon- 
tested elections. 


16. The party position in respect of the members of the National Assembly Uncontested 
from the Punjab, Sind and Baluchistan was such that elections for women ot uae = 
seats from these Provinces were uncontested. In fact, the number of candi- wing also. 
dates who filed nomination papers was equal to the number of reserved 

seats and, therefore, these candidates were declared elected unopposed. Even 

in case of the N.W.F.P., only one candidate filed her nomination paper which 

Was accepted and she was also declared elected unopposed. Thus, elections 

to all the seats reserved for women in the National Assembly from the Pro- 


Vinces of the West wing also ended in uncontested returns. 
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17. The modification in the programme for eiecttons for reserved seats in 
the West wing by the Commission was made the subject of a writ petition 
filed by a2 Woman candidate in the High Court of Sind and Baluchistan. This 
candidate had filed her nomination paper in Dacca. But she failed to file 
a fresh nomination paper in accordance with the revised programme as was 
required to be done by the Election Commission through public announce- 
menis made in this behalf. The petition was admitted and a nolice was 
received in the Election Commission. The petition was ultimately dismissed 
by the High Court. A similar writ petition was filed by a candidate from 
the N.W.F.P. who had also filed her nomination papers in Dacca. This wril 
petition was dismissed In limine by the Peshawar High Court. A petition for 
special leave to appeal was filed and is pending before the Supreme Court. 


18. Under Article 26 (2) of the Legal Framwork Order, 1970, the Provincial 
Assemblies were to mect only after the Constitution Bill passed by the National 
Assembly was authenticated by the President and the Constitution had come 
into force. Consequently, 11 was decided to defer these elections till then. 
After the assumption of the office of President by Mr. Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. 
H. Pk.. he announced on 22nd January, 1972 that elections to the seals re- 
served for women in the Provincial Assemblies in the West Wing shall be held 
between 15th and 20th February, 1972. These elections were neld in the 
Punjab, Sind, N.W.F.P. and Baluchistan on 20th February, 1972. Three 
women candidates were returned unopposed to the Provincial Assembly 
of the Punjab. Elections to the remaining three in the Provincial 
Assembly of the Punjab. iwo seats each in the Provincial Assemblies of Sind 
and N.W.F.P. and one seat in the Baluchistan Provincial Assembly were 
contested. These seats were won by the political parties commanding 
majority in the Provincial Assemblies. 
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CHAPTER XX 


DEPOSITS AND FORFEITURES 


With every nomination paper filed by a candidate, he had to enclose a 
receipt showing deposit of a sum of Rs. 1,000 in the case of election to 2 
seat in the National Assembly and a sum of Rs. 500 in the case of election 
to a seat in a Provincial Assembly. The amount could be paid to the 
Returning Officer in cash or in the form of a deposit by the candidate or any 
person on his behalf at any branch of the National Bank of Pakistan or at 
a Government Treasury or Sub-Treasury. 


2. Candidates usually filed more than one nomination paper but not miore 
than one deposit was required in such cases. 


3. For every deposit made in cash with the Returning Officer he had to issue 
a receipt for the amount received and make an_ entry thereof in a register. 
All deposits whether made in cash to the Retuming Officer or in a bank were 
credited to the Government under the head ‘“ P-Deposits and Advances—Part 
II—Deposits not bearing interest—Civil Deposits—Deposits in connection with 


election ”. 


4, The amount of the deposit viz. Rs. 1.000 for a seat in the National 
Assembly and Rs. 500 for a seat in the Provincial Assembly was fixed by law 


having regard to the fact thai ii should neither be very high nor too low, 
but even so there were demands for reduction of the amount of the deposit. 


5. All the candidates at an election, the proceedings of which are termi- 
nated due to the death of a validly nominaied candidate. are entitled to a 
refund of their deposit. Similarly. the legal representative of a validly 
nominated candidate whose death occurs is also entitled to receive back the 
deposit. A candidate whose nomination paper has been rejected or who has 
withdrawn his candidature is also eniitlked to have his deposit refunded. 
Deposits in respect of contested elections were refundable except im cases 
where a candidate secured less than ith of the total number of votes cast at an 
election. 


6. During the 1970-71 general elections. 873 candidates were nominated 
for 162 general seats in the National Assembly from the Province of East 
Pakistan and 1.084 candidates for 138 general seats from the Western Wing. 
A total sum of Rs. 19.57,000 was received as deposit for the Central Consti- 
tuencies. The number of persons nominated for the Provincial Assemblies 
clections was 5,543. The total sum deposited by these candidates amounted 
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lo Rs. 27.71500. The province-wise break-up of deposits for the National 
Assembly and Provincial Assemblies elections is as under :—- 


No. of No. of Amount 


seats candi- received 
Name of the Province dates as 
nonit- deposit 
nated 
( East Pakistan .. 7 (162 873 8,73,000 
. i Punjab 2 ie = §2 616 6,16,000 
Neer. Sind ' 7 7 27 227 2:27.000 
Baluchistan... i = 4 30 30,000 
[ N.W.F.P. e ns i 25 211 2,11,000 
Total .. 300 1,957 19,57,000 
( East Pakistan .. - eA 300 2,103 10,51,500 
Provincial | Punjab ~ i es 180 1,877 9,38,500 
AssemblieS¢{ Sind .. a4 = — 60 85] 4.25,500 
bese 3 - es 20 223 1,11,500 
N.W.F.P. 7 oe - 40 489 2,44,500 
Total .. 600 5,543 27,71,500 


7. A deposit which is not refundable is forfeited to the Central Government. Forfeitures. 
A sum of Rs. 9,47,000 was forfeited to the Central Government in respect of 
National Constituencies and a sum of Rs. 14,74,500 in respect of Provincial 
Constituencies. The break-up of forfeitures province-wise in respect of 
National Assembly and Provincial Assemblies elections is contained in the 


tahle helow:— 


No. of Amount 
candidates forfeited 
Name of the Province whose 
deposit 
forfeited 
f East Pakistan .. des se 2 he bee 
lati Punjab - ze ae re 36, 
errs . ' : ' 101 —_‘1.01,000 
" | Baluchistan ei - a 16 16,000 
N.W.F.P. a ve a 719 79,000 
947 9,47,000 
Total .. : 
(East Pakistan .. ” - ie 1,332 6,66,000 
Provincial | Punjab er ee oe ee 869 4,34,500 
Assemblies 4 Sind ee Be a ans 440 2,20,000 
{| Baluchistan... = a sss 115 57,500 
U N.W.F.P. as a ue = 193 96,500 


Total .. 2,949  14,74,500 
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Forfeitures 8. Statements showing party-wise and province-wise number of candidates 
party-wist. = who lost their deposit at the 1970-71 general elections are set out below: — 


No. of contesting candidates | No. of forfeitures party-wise. 
put by the parties. | 


S.No. Name of partics East The Sind Balu- The | East The Sind Balu- The 


Pak. Pun- chis- N.W.-| Pak. Pun- chis- N.W.- 
jab tan EP. iab tan EP. 
i ..+»2 3 4 5 6 71 8 9 0 Kh 2 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
1. Pakistan Muslim Lea- 65 35 12 4 17 63 21 4 2 2 
gue (Qayyum Group). 


2. Pakistan Muslim Lea- 50 50 12 2 5 44 14 6 I 3 
gue (Council). 


3. Pakistan Muslim Lea- 93 24 6 — J 86 10 5 1 
gue (Convention). 

4. Pakistan People’s Party — 78 25 ] 16 — 3 — I 9 

S. Jamaat-e-Islami Pak- 7] 44 19 2 15 38 35 10 2? 12 
istan. 

6. Jamiat-e-Ulama-e-Islam 15 46 21 4 19 9 34 17 2 5 
(West Pakistan). 

7. Markazi Jamiat-e-Ula- — 41 gs — 1 — 16 1 — J 
ma Pakistan. : 

8. All Pakistan Central 49 3 —- — Z 36 2 = 
Jamiat-Ulama-e- Islam 
and Nizam-e-Islam. 

9. Markazi Jamiat-e- _ 2— — — _ 1 _-_ - - 
Ahle Hadees Pakistan. 

10. Pakistan Democratic 78 21 3 I 2 70 14 3 l a 
Party. 

Jl. Khaksar Tehrik oo) 2 — — — _ zs a = = 

12, Pakistan Masihi Leas — 1 1 — 1 | = © =e 4 
gue. 

13. National Awami Party 14 2 2 #1 #—!/ 133 #2 #|F 1 = 
(Bhashani Group). 

14, National Awami Party 39 — 6 3 16 30 — 6 — 6 
(Wali Group). 

15. All Pakistan Awami 162 3 2 | 2 — 3 2 1 2 
League. 

16. Jatiya Gana Mukti 5 — ] —_—_ — 2 — 1 — — 
Dal. 

17. Sind Karachi Mohajir — 1 hs) —_ — — — 5 — _— 
Punjabi Pathan 
Muttaheda Mahaz. 

18. Baluchistan United — _— —_ — — _—_ — — — — 
Front. 

19. Sind United Front .. — —_— ] — — — — —_ — — 

20. Islami Ganatantri Dal. $ — — — — 5 — _ — — 

21. Krishak Sramik Party 4 — — = ae 4 —- —-_ — — 

22. Pakistan National 4 — — 4 —_-_ —- —- — 
Congress. 

23. Pakistan National 14 2 = — — 13 | — —_— — 
League. 

24. Independents .. W3 105 46 6 46 98 77 39 5 33 


Total .. 781 460 170 25 143 S15. 236 101 16 79 
re 
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No. of contesting candidates " No. of forfeitures party- 
put up by the parties. . Wise. 
a as 
The Sind Balu- The 


s.No. Nameofpariics oo the Sind Balu- The { East 
Pak. Pun- chis- N.W.-{ Pak. Pun- chis- N.W.- 
<oecscneseosiien ane jab tan - FP. 
a d 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES 
1. Pakistan Muslim Lea- 128 17 34 14 39 121 46 15 5 10 
gue (Qayyum Group). 
2. Pakistan Muslim Lea- 116 110 29 10 14 } 108 4§ 20 8 11 
gue (Council). 
3. Pakistan Muslim Lea- 208 50 9 =— 7} 187 26 95 — 5 
gue (Convention). 
4. Pakistan People’s Party 3 166 49 6 37 3 15 1 6 17 
5. Jamaat-e-Islarni Pak- 174 SO 37 12 28 136 72 30 12 26 
Istan. 
6. Jamiat Ulama-e-Islam 23 72 23 14 35 18 56 21 5 15 
(West Pakistan). 
7, Markazi Jamiat-e-Ula- — 73 15 — — — 49 3 = a 
ma-e-Pakijstan. 
8. All Pakistan Central 63 4 5 — 24 54 4 4 = a) 
Jamiat Ulama-e-Islam 
and Nizam-i-Islam. 
9. Markazi Jamiat-e- — 3 _ — — _ ] — — gas 
Ahle Hadees Pakistan. 
10. Pakistan Democratic 144 52 18 — 4 133 36 18 — 4 
Party. 
41. Khaksar Tehrik — 4 ] ] —_?r — 4 1 J a 
12, Pakistan Masihi Lea- — 8 — 2 = 8 [1 — 2 
gue. 
13. National Awami Party 32 9 3 — — 27 8 3 = — 
(Bhashani Group). 
14. National Awami Party 107 4 6 13. 3849 60 4 6 3 17 
(Wali Group). a 
15, All Pakistan Awami 300 4 5 J I —_ 4 5 1 = 
League. 
16. JSutiya Gana Mukti 5 4 — —_— _ 4 4 — sas — 
Dal. 
17. Sind Karachi Muhajir — 3 10 — _— —_ 2 9 — — 
Punjabi Pathan Mut- 
taheda Mahaz. 
‘8. Baluchistan United — 2 -—- 4a — — 2— 3 = 
Front. 
{9. Jamaat Alia Mujahidin — 1 — — — —_ ] ee A a 
20. Pakistan National 5 — — — — 5 ses eos = a= 
Congress. 
21. Pakistan National 38 15 1 1 —f 3 
apie. 7 13 1] 1 a 
22. Islami Ganatantri Dal 13 3 - - = 2 2 — — = 
23. Krishak Sramik Party 11 dais ae ar = if < ae _ _ 
24. Independcats 480 579 333 88 112 396 464 293-70 87 
579 164 319 1,332 869 440 115 193 


1,850 1,323 


Total... 
bt eT 
ORE RE Oe a SS SO Te 2 PS er re wrens 
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9. It will be seen that out of 947 candidates who forfeited their 
deposits in respect of National Assembly elections as many as 252 (26.61%) 
were independent candidates, and 695 (73.39%) belonged to the political 
parties. In respect of the Provincial Assemblies elections, out of 2,949 
candidates, who forfelied their deposits as many as 1.310 (44.42%) were 
independent candidates and 1,639 (55.58%) belonged ta political parties. The 
Pakistan People’s Party and the Awami League had the lowest forfeitures. A 
detailed Table showing Party-wise candidatures, returns and forfeitures is con- 
tained in volume II of the Report. 


Refunds. 10. The Returning Officers of the Central and Provincial constituencies were 
advised to allow refunds expeditiously wherever due. They were asked to 
issue orders of forfeitures only in cases of such contesting candidates as nad 
received less than 4th of the total number of votes cast at an election. The 
forfeitures were credited to the Central head of account “ XLVI—Miscellan- 


eous—Other fees, Fines and Forfeitures—Election Receipts”. 


1]. The law required that the refund of deposit. wherever permissible, 
should ‘be allowed to the person making it or to his legal representative after 
the declaration of the results of a contested or an uncontested election. This 
provision caused some hardship to the candidates who had withdrawn their 
candidature and could not get refunds till the results of the election were 
declared. On representations of some of the candidates. the Returning 
Officers were advised not to wait for the declaration of results but to allow 
refunds, wherever claimed, soon after withdrawals. Similarly. the deposits in 
case of termination of proceedings. due to the death of any of the validly 
nominated candidates, were ordered to be refunded to the candidates 
immediately after the termination of proceedings without waiting for the entre 
proceedings of fresh election to come to a close. 


Comparison. 12. A comparison of the total forfeiture during the elections of 1962. 
1965 and 1970-71 would be misleading, firstly, because the number of seats 
during 1962 and 1965 elections was half of the seats in the 1970-71 elections : 
secondly, because the number of political parties contesting these elections 
varied ; and thirdly, because there were more candidates contesting a larger 
number of seats in the present Assemblies. The 1962 elections were contested 
on non-party basis. In 1965 the two main political parties contesting at the 
National Assembly elections were the Pakistan Muslim League (Convention) 
and the Combined Opposition Party (COP). The forfeitures showed a sharp 
decline during the 1965 elections as compared to the 1962 elections as there 
were only two main parties in the field. The forfeitures in 1970-7! elections 
were considerably greater due mainly to the large number of parties and 
Independents who contested these elections. 


acommend- 13. In order to reduce the high incidence of forfeitures in future, it Is 
absolutely necessary to reduce the recognition of political parties to the barest 
minimum. An increase in the amount of deposit might have checked half- 
hearted participation in the electoral contests but this is nat advisable as it 
might cause genuine hardship to those candidates who are of moderate means 


but wish to contest. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


ELECTION DISPUTES 


Section 50 of the National and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) Ordinance, 
1970 provides that no election shall be called in question except by an election 
petition made by a candidate for that election. 

2 The rules framed under the Ordinance provide that an election petition 


shall be presented to the Chief Election Commissioner within 45 days after 
the publication in the official Gazette of the name of the returned candidate as 
a result of contested or uncontested elections. An election petition has to be 
accompanied by a receipt showing that a sum of Rs. 1.000 as security for the 
cost of the petition has been deposited in favour of the Commissioner in the 
National Bank of Pakistan or in a Government Treasury. These requirements 


were given adequate publicity for the information of the public. 


3. The petitioner is required to join as respondents all contesting candidates 
and any other candidate against whom any allegation of any corrupt or illegal 
practice is made. He is also required to serve personally or by registered post, 
on each such respondent, a copy of the petition. The election petition is to con- 
tain a precise statement of the material facts, full particulars of any corrupt 
or illegal practice or other illegal acts alleged to have been committed and the 
relief claimed by the petitioner. Any of the fcllowing reliefs could be 
claimed :— 
(a) that the election of the returned candidate is void ; 


(b) that the election of the returned candidate is void and that the 
petitioner or some other person has been duly elected; or 


(c) that the election as a whole is void. 


4. The Commissioner was empowered to return the election petition if 1 
was not presented within the prescribed time or was not accompanied by a 
receipt of the deposit required to be made. The Commissioner returned only 
one petition under section 53 (1) of the Ordinance filed from Multan district 
as it was not accompanied by a receipt of the required deposit. 


5. As under the 1964 Elections Act, the Chief Election Commissioner was 
empowered to appoint as many election tribunals as might be necessary. But 
the Elections Ordinance, 1970 made an important change in the complexion of 
the election tribunals. A tribunal is to consist of a person who is, or has 
been, or is, or at the time of his retirement as a District and Sessions Judge was, 
qualified to be, a Judge of a High Court. The appointment of District Judges 
as singleemember election tribunals was considered more desirable for 
administrative and financial considerations. Decisions of the Tribunal have 
been made appealable to the High Court on any grounds enumerated in section 
100 of the Code of Civil Procedure 1'908 and the decision of the Division Bench 
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of two Judges on such appeals is final. No further appeal lies to the Supreme | 
Court. 


6. The number of clection petitions filed in different Provinces is shown 
below : 


Name of the Province National — Provincial 
Assembly Assembly Total 
East Pakistan — 4 4 
The Punjab 10 98 38 
Sind a4 ae 7 I4 21 
N.W.F.P. > 17 22 
Baluchistan .. ve es - — a = 


Constituencies from which elections were challenged are mentioned ina 
statement appearing in volume II of the Report. 


7. As the number of election petitions in East Pakistan was originally only 


three, it was decided, with the concurrence of the Dacca High Court, to appoint 
the District or the Additional District Judge of the district concerned as elec- 
tion tribunal for the disposal of the election petition pertaining to his district. 
One more petition pertaining to Noakhali District was filed later in respect 
of one of the cyclone affected constituencies in which elections were held in 
January, 1971. For the disposal of this petition also, the District and Sessions 
Judge, Noakhali was appointed as an Election Tribunal. 


8. As the number of election petitions in the Punjab, Sind and NWFP 
was substanual, it was decided to appoint one Election Tribunal each in the 
Punjab, Sind and the NWFP from amongst retired or serving District and 
Sessions Judges. In order to avoid the appointment of two tribunals for the 
Punjab and to reduce the work-load of a single Tribunal for the Punjab, it 
was decided, with the concurrence of the Chicf Justice of Punjab High Court, 
that the election petitions in respect of eight districts namely : Campbellpur, 
Bahawalnagar, Rahimyar Khan, Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Sheikhupura, Muzaffargarh 
and Sahiwal shall be referred to the District Judges of these districts for 
disposal. 


9. On the recommendation of the Punjab High Court, retired District 
Judges were appointed Election Tribunal for the Punjab at Lahore and for Sind 
at Karachi. On the recommendation of the Chief Justice of Peshawar High 
Court. a serving District Judge was appointed Ejection Tribunal for the 
NWFP. The appointments were initially made for a period of six months. 
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10. The grounds on which the election of a returned candidate could be 
set aside or declared as void under the law are as follows :— 


(a) the nomination of the returned candidate was invalid; or 


(b) the returned candidate was not on the nomination day qualified for, 
or was disqualified from being elected as a member; or 


(c) the election of the returned candidate had been procured or induced 
by any corrupt or illegal practice ; or 

(d) a corrupt or illegal practice had been committed by the _ returned 
candidate or his election agent or any other person with the con- 
nivance of the candidate or his election agent. 


1]. The law also stated that the tribunal shall declare the election of the 
retumed candidate to be void and the petitioner or any other contesting can- 
didate to have been duly elected when so claimed by the petitioner, if the 
tribunal was satisfied that the petitioner or any Other contesting candidate was 
entitled to be declared elected. 


12. The tribunal was bound to declare the election as a whole void if it 
was satisfied that the result of the election was materially affected by reason 
of : 


(a) failure of any person to comply with the provisions of the Ordinance 
and the rules ; or 


(b) prevalence of extensive corrupt or illegal practices at the election. 


13.‘ The significant point is that if any illegality or irregularity is committed by 
any of the election staff in any constituency in observing the provisions of the 
law and the rules, the clection in that constituency has to be declared void 
and fresh elections have to be held. This is an important provision as _ in 
some petitions it has been alleged that the returning officer or the polling staff 
did not strictly observe the provisions of the law and the rules. 


14. Some of the important grounds on which election petitions have been 
filed are as follows :— 


(1) Grounds based on corrupt or illegal practice committed by candj- 
dates : 


canvassing on the basis of religious or sectarian appeal ; tribal and 
‘bradari’ affiliations ; raising of Shia-Sunni controversy ; recitation 
of Sura-Al-Fil as candidate was allotted ‘Elephant’ as symbol] - 
declaring the opposite parly as Kafirs and securing Fatwas against 
them : calling for displeasure of Pirs on the Opposite party ; Propagat- 
ing that vote for one party 1s a vote for Islam while vote for the 
opposite parly was a vote in favour of Kufr ; securing votes through 
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official influencc; bringing voters to the polling stations in transport 
provided by the candidate; entertainment of voters; unauthorised 
expenditure; exertion of influence on the basis of distinction between 
locals and non-locals; filing false expenses return; bribing voters tg 
secure their voles; coercion of voters at the polling stations to vote 
for certain candidate ; and polling bogus votes. 


(2) Grounds based on alleged irregularities by election staff : 


Irregularities in counting of votes by Presiding Officers and consolida- 
tion by Returning Officers; ballot papers did not bear stamp of the 
Presiding Officer; irregularities committed by Returning Officers jn 
allocation of symbols ; misuse of polling articles like rubber stamps and 
seals : election camps were set up within the radius of 400 yards of the 
polling station; secrecy of ballot was violated; ink was not indelible: 
issuance of ballot pavers to ineligible persons ; ballot papers did not 
contain the symbol] actually allotted; postal ballot papers were not 
properly accounted for; irregularities in assigning voters to polling 
stations: defects in delimitation; defective polling arrangements - 
change of polling stations without due notice ; adjournment of polling 
before time ; and adjournment of counting before time. 


ta 


(3) Disqualification : 


The candidate was disqualified, being a Government contractor : 
disqualification.on ground of age; disqualification on ground of being 
managing director of a firm of contractors having contract with 
Government; and disqualification on ground of being an un-discharged 
insolvent. 


15. After the 1965 general elections and the bye-elections held thereafter, 62 
election petitions were filed under the provisions of section 57 of the National 
and Provincial Assemblies (Elections) Act, 1964. Of these, 19 petitions per- 
tained to elections in East Pakistan and 43 to elections in West Pakistan. The 
election petitions filed in East Pakistan were disposed of by the Election 
Tribunal by the cnd of September, 1968. In West Pakistan only one Election 
Tribunal functioned for some time but the appointment of a second one became 
necessary consequent on orders of transfer of certain petitions having been 
passed by the Chief Election Commissioner. Later on, a few more cases pend- 
ing before the First Election Tribunal were transferred to the Second Election 
Tribunal with a view to securing their expeditious disposal. The two Elec- 
tion Tribunals in West Pakistan had disposed of thirty four election petitions 
by March, 1969 (including eleven petitions allowed to be withdrawn and one 
declared time barred) when the National Assembly of Pakistan and the Provincial 
Assemblies were dissolved as a result of the abrogation of the 1962 Constitution. 
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The remaining nine peiitions. (Our of which hearing of three cascs had been 
completed but the judgement withheld due to stay of proceeding by the High 
Court/Supreme Court), were rendered infructuous by the dissolution of the 
Assemblies. Of the fifty three election petitions disposed of by the Election 
Tribunals : both in East and West Pakistan, ten were accepted (four in East 
Pakistan and six in West Pakistan). Of the ten electron petitions accepted, 
four belonged to the National Assembly elections and six to the Provincial 


Assemblies. As a result of acceptance of these petitions, three candidates who 


had obtained the next highest votes were declared elected. In the remaining 


seven cases orders of the Election Tribunals were either chahenged in writs or 


the same were rendered infrvctuous due io the dissolution of the Assemblies 
consequent on the abrogation of the Constitution. 


16. 


A general feeling existed that the disposal of election petitions was very 
slow. 


One of the reasons attributed to these delays was that a Tribunal was 
debarred from requiring any member of an Assembly to appear in person before 
it, during a_ session, and for a 


period of fourteen days _ before 
and fourteen days after the Session. 


The result of this was that proceedings 


before the Tmbunal remained suspended for long periods and the Tribunals 


had to sit idle for quite some time. The Election Commission, therefore, re- 


commends that the privileges of the members enjoyed in this behalf under the 
National Assembly (Exemption from Preventive Detention and Personal 
Appearance) Ordinance, 1963 (Ordinance IX of 1963) may be withdrawn. The 


future law should also make some provision to ensure that the petitions re- 


ferred to the tribunals are disposed of within a maximum period of six months. 


17. The number of petitions disposed of up to the end of May, 1972 by 
the Election Tribunals in East Pakistan was 2 out of 4 and in West Pakistan 
18 out of 81. Of these, 5 petitions were in respect of elections to the National 
Assembly and 15 in respect of elections to the Provincial Assemblies. From 
the total petitions disposed of. only one 


was accepted and the election 
of the returned candidate was declared void. 


In a majority of other cases, 
the election petitions were either dismissed as withdrawn or dismissed in 


default or cn preliminary ground. Only four election petitions were disposed 
of on merit. The number of election petitions pending before the Election 
Tribunals in West Pakistan on 3lst May, 1972 was 63. A Second Election 
Tribunal for N.W.F.P. was appointed in March, 1972. The wholetime 
Tribunal for Sind was replaced in April, 1972, while that of the Punjab was 


replaced in July, 1972 in order to speed up the pace of disposal of the pending 
petitions. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


BYE-ELECTIONS 


The Legal Framework Order, 1970 laid down that where a seat in the Na- 
tional Assembly became vacant an election to fill the vacancy should be held 
within three weeks from the occurrence of the vacancy. No specific provision 
was made for filling a casual vacancy in a Provincial Assembly. — This 
omission, however, was removed by a subscqueni amendment. A _ period of 
three wecks for filling in casual vacancies was prescribed in the original law in 
view of the Constitution-making functions of the National Assembly which had 
to complete this task within a specified period. 


oF Some bye-elections for the Nationa! Assemb!; became necessary soon 
after the gencral elections as a few persons were clected from fire 
constituency for the National Assembly. A persen wha was re.umed from 
more than onc consiituency was required io make 2 declaration in writing to 
the Commissioner within 15 days of the notification of his elec'ion by the con- 
stituency by which he was elected last. He had also to indicate in the declara- 
tion the constituency which he wished to represent. 
all his seats were to become vacant In pursuance of this provisos. ¢ declara- 
tion was received from a person from East Pakistan who was 
two constituencies of the National Assembly. Similar declarevcns were 
received from a person who was elected to the Natona!l Assemtly from five 
constituencies (three of Sind and two of the Punjad) and frem another person 
who was elected to the National Assembly from three 
N.W.F.P. The total number of seats rendered vacant as a result of such 
declarations was seven, one in East Pakistan. :wo in Sind. two in the Punjab 
and two in the N.W.F. P. 
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3. Two persons. one from the N.W.F.P. and the other from Baluchistan. 
were clected as members from a constituency fer she Nasional! 
as a constituency for a Provincial Assembiy. In accecdance with ihe eriginal 
provisions of Article 10 (2) of the Legal Framework Order. 1970. such a fer: 
son had also to make a declaration within 1S days specifving the cons tency 
Which he wished to represent. In case he failed to de so. all his seats were to 
become vacant. However, the Legal Framework Order. 1970 was subsequent: 
ly amended by P. O. No. 22 of 1970, which provided that a person who had 
been elected from a constituency far the National Assembly as well as froma 
constituency for a Provincial Assembly could make the dearaue:: wiht TS 
days after the Constitution framed by the National Assembly had been authentt- 
cated by the President and could, until he made such a declariticn, continue 
to function as a member and sit and vole in the National Assembly. 
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4. The Chief Election Commissioner was deemed under section 96 of the 
Elections Ordinance, 1970 to be the Election Commission and was empowered 


to take all actions for the purpose of holding the elections to fill a casual 
vacalicy. 


5. In pursuance of the declarations made by the three persons elected from 
more than one National Assembly constituency, the programme for the bye- 
elections was framed in such a way as to complete the proceedings between 
20th December, 1970 and 17th January. 1971. The polls for filling the vacancy 
in East Pakistan became unnecessary as the vacancy was filled up uncontested 
by a nominee of the party which originally won the seat. 


6. In West Pakistan. the polls had to be held and the party which original- 
ly won the seats succeeded in retaining them. The result of these bye-elec- 
tions were notified by the Election Commission on 26th January, 1971. Apart 
from the above bye-elections for seats vacated by persons clecied to more than 
one constituency in the National Assembly. bye-clections were also held on 
different dates between 12th January. 1971 and 27th December, 1971 for four 
Provincial seats in West Pakistan and five seats (three National and two Pro- 
vincial) in East Pakistan which fell vacant on account of the death of the per- 
sons elected ai the general elections. 


7. On 25th March, 1971, after the failure of the talks on the future Con- 
stitution, the Awami League was declared an illegal organization. This decision 
was given legal effect in the form of Martial Law Order No. 18 under which the 
Awami League ceased to exist as a political party. 


8. With regard to the membership of those persons who were elected on 
the outlawed Awami League tickei, it was decided that only those elected per- 
sons, who had secessionist aims or were guilty of the commission of any crime. 
would lose their Assembly seais and the vacant seats would be filied by bye- 
elections. All persons elected on the Awami League ticket were, however, no! 
automatically disqualified as a result of the Awami League being declared as 
an illegal organization. 


9. A total number of seventyseven M.N. As (including one woman mem- 
ber) and onc hundred ninetyone M.P.As. who were elected on the Awami I .ca- 
gue ticket, [including one M.P.A. of NAP (Wali)], were convicted under Mar- 
tial Law Regulation No. 40 and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment 
on different dates between 3rd and 12th September. 1971 according to intima- 
tion received by the Election Commission from the CMLA Headquarters. 
These persons, therefore, became disqualified from continuing as members of 
the Netional Assembly or the Provincial Assembly of East Pakistan, in ac- 
cordance with Article 9 (2) (c) of the Legal Framework Order, J979. Bye 
elections for these vacant seats had, therefore, to be arrariged. But before this 
could be done, Article 7 of the Legal Framework Order had to be amended. 
This was cone by the Leen! vork (Second Amendment) Order, 1971 
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(P.O No: 9 of 1971] which was promulgated on 3rd Scptember, 1971. Under 
the amended Article 7 of the Legal Framework Order, 1970, where a seat in 
the National Assembly or in a Provincial Assembly became vacant an election 
to fill. the vacancy was required to be held within four months from the oc- 
currence’ of the’ vacancy ; provided that where a seat in the National Assembly 
of in a- Provincial Assembly fell vacant before the commencement of ‘he Legal 
Framework (Second Amendment) Order, 1971, an election to fill the vacancy 
had’ to be completed’ within four months from such commenccmen:. After 
this: amendment in the Legal Framework Order, 1970. sound was prepared 
for holding: the byc-elections for the vacant seais in the National Assembly 
and the Provincial. Assembly of East Pakistan. 


10. The Chief Election Commissioner issued a notification on 20th Septem- Byelection 

; ¢ . . programme 
ber, 1971 announcing the following programme for holding ihese bye-elections consequent 
; “i — on disquali- 
in Eas Pakistan : fication. 
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11. A: period of six. weeks between the last date for withdrawals and the 
polling date was considered to be essential for the printing of ballot papers 
and transportation of election materials and the printed ballot papers to the 
various constituencies and polling stations. 


12. Some political parties represented that the notice given for filing of Bye-electicn 
nomination papers was very short and requested for extension. Therefore, hy Pfosramme: 
a notification, issued on 21st September, 1971, the schedule was revised a5 “vised. 
under :— 


Nauonal Provincial 
Assembly Assembly 
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Nominations... 20-10-1971 21-10-197] 

Scrutiny ei ” 22-10-1971 23-10-197] 

Last date for withdrawals 28-10-1971 28-10-1979) 

Polls... = - 6 E2N21971 12-12-1497] 
ce) io 
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13. The programme fer polling in the various constituencies had to be care- 
fully drawn up, as in cach sub-division polling had to be arranged in diffe- 
rent constitvencies of the National Assembly and of the Provincial Assembly 
having regard to the law and order situation and the dificully of mobilising 
sufficient personnel required for conducting the polls. The Chief Election Com- 
missioner decided that, whereever the arcas of the constit:cne'es of the National 
Assemoly and of the Provincial Asscmbly were common. polling for election 
for both the Assemoulics should be held simultaneously as wa: done in evclone- 
afiecied constituencies in a few districis at the general sleztions of 1970-7). 
The simulhancous polls reduced the requirements of polline staff and the re- 
quiremenis of police and Razakars tor maintenance of law and order at the 
polling stations. 


14. The administrative arrangements for the conduct of bve-elections werc 
discusscd by the Secretary, Election Commission with ihe East Pakistan Govern- 
ment on 10th September, 1971. At this conference it was agreed that a period 
of at least seven weeks was necessary for the printing of ballot papers and 
for distribution of election materials to the polling stations. It was further 
agreed that polling should be staggered over a period of about fifteen days 
with an interval of at least two days between each polling day to enable 
movement of polling stafi and material from one constituency to the next 
within the same sub-division. It was also decided that the number of polling 
stations per National constituency should be restricted to about fifty and one 
half of that number for cach Provincial constituency. Thc Provincial Govern- 
ment also advised that the provision for termination of proceedings relating to 
the bye-elections in the case of death of contesting candidates should be donc 
away with. The latter recommendation. however, could not be accepted by the 
Election Commission as it is a standard provision in all election jaws. 


15. The programme announced in the first phase was in respect of 78 Na- 
tional Assembly and 105 Provincial Assembly constituencies for which simul- 
taneous polls were to be held. For the remaining 88 Provincial constituen- 
cies, the bye-election programme was announced on 3rd October, 197]. Polls 
for these constituencies were to be held separately on dates between 18th 
December, 1971 and 7th January. 1972. These bye-elections included two V#" 
cancies each in the National Assembly of Pakistan and the Provincial Assen” 
bly of East Pakistan which occurred on account of deaths. 


16. Instructions were issued to the Returning Officers through the Provin- 
cial Election Commissioner, East Pakistan for selection of sites for the setting 
up of polling stations, selection and appointment of polling staff, collection of 
election materials required for the polls and special instructions prescribing the 
procedure to be followed for taking the polls simultaneously for both the 
ational Assembly and the Provincial Assembly bye-clections. 
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17. The quantity of paper required for printing of ballot papers was esti- 
mated at one hundred tons. Imported newsprint, which was certified to be 
suitable for printing of ballot papers, was purchased from the Ministry of 
Information and National Affairs at a cost of Rs. 2,00,000 and despatched 
io Chittagong. The consignment of paper reachcd Dacca in time and the 
ballot papers were printed eecording to schedule by the East Pakistan Govem- 
ment Press and Printing Corporation of Pakistan Press. 


18. Ballot papers were got printed for all the constituencies in which polls 
were due to be held. The other election materiais, most of which were avail- 
able with the Returning Officers out of the stocks of the general elections 
of 1970, were collected for re-distribution. By the Ist of December, 1971, 
arrangements for taking the polls had been completed in all constituencies with 
the exception of one or two. 


19. Indelible ink (1,00,000 vials) was arranged by the Pakistan Council of 
Scientific and Industria! Research and despatched by ship in bulk-packing to 
Chittagong. 


20. A sum of Rs. 7,85,750 inclusive of Rs. 4,50,000 for maintenance of law 
and order, was placed at the disposal of the Provincial Election Commussicner, 


Fast Pakistan. A total amount of Rs. 10,45,000 was released by the Election 
Commission for these bye-eleciions io the Provincial Election Commissioner, 
East Pakistan upto Ist December. 1971. 


2]. The Chief Election Commissioner remained in Dacca from 17th Chief Elec- 


October, 1971 to 22nd November, 1971 to dispose of applications against orders oe 


of rejection of nomination papers and to supervise the arrangements for the personally 


conduct of bye-elections. alata 
ments. 

22. The number of candidates who filed nomination papers for seventy- Number of 
cight constituencies of the National Assembly was two hundred and eight. C™didares. 
For bye-elections for the Provincial Assembly of East Pakistan. five hundred 
Rinetyfour candidates filed nomination papers for one hundred ninetvthree 
constituencies. 

23. The number of constituencies of the National Assembly for which uncontested 


nomination papers were filed by only one candidate was cigh‘cen and for the R¢turns. 
Provincial Assembly constituencics the cor.esponding number was thirtvone. 

On acceptance of their nomination papers by the Returning Officers. these 
Candidates were declared elected unopposed. 


24. After the date fixed for withdrawals, further unopposed elections were 
reported from thiftynine National and ninetytwo Provincial constituencies. 
Thus, upto the stage of withdrawal out of seventyeight National Assembly 
Seats for which by-elections were due, unopposed elections had taken place 
in fiftyseven constituencies, leaving only twentyone National constituencies 
In Which polls had to be arranged. Similarly. out of a total number of ore 
hundred ninetythree Provincial Assembly constituencies. unopposed elections 


Provision of 
Retirement. 


Polls post- 
Noned due 
'O war, 
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took place in one hundred twentythree constituencies, leaving only seventy 
Provincial constituencies in which polls had :to be arranged. In view of the 
reduction in the number of constituencies as a result of unopposed elections in 
the National and Provincial Assemblies the polling programme announced on 
21st September, 1971 and 3rd October, 1971 had to be rationalised. A revised 
polling programme was, therefore, drawn up and announced on 26th November, 
1971 according to which polling was to take place between 7th December, 1971 
and 20th December, 1971. In this programme, bye-clection in one Provincial 
constituency was included where a vacancy -occurred due to the death of a 
returned candidate, ‘raising the number of Provincial constituencies where ‘polls 
had to be taken to 71. 


5. The Government decided on the request of the leaders of some of the 
parties to allow a further opporiunity to the contesting candidates to retire 
from the elections so that the number of constituencies, in which polling had 
to be arranged, was further reduced. The National and Provincial Asscmblies 


(Elections) Ordinance, 1970 was amended, and by Ordinance XXIX of 1971 


issued on 11th November, 1971, a new section 16A was added which -provided 
that a contesting candidate could retire from the contest by notice in writing 
delivered ito the Returning Officer on any day not later than four days before 
the polling day. A person who gave such notice was deemed to have with- 


drawn his candidature under section 16. 


26. After this amendment in the law, out of twentyone National consti- 
tuencies some candidates retired from the contests and unopposed elections 
were reported from six National constituencies leaving only fifteen National 
Assembly constituencies in which polls had io be arranged. Similarly, out of 
seventyone Provincial constituencies, unopposed elections were reported from 
twentythree consiituencies as a result of retirements. leaving fortyeight Pro- 
vincial constituencies for which bye-elections had to be arranged. By 6th 
December, 1971, on an overall basis, unopposed returns had taken place in 
sixtythree out of a total number of seventyeight National Assembly constt- 
tuencies and one hundred fortysix out of a total number of one hundred 
ninetyfour Provincial constituencies, leaving fifteen National and fortyeight 
Provincial constituencies in which polls had to be arranged. 


271. On 3rd December, 1971, after the outbreak of war on the West Pakistan 


borders between Pakistan and India ‘the polling which -was due to be ‘held bet- 


ween 7th and 20th ‘December, 1971, was postponed by the Chief Election Com- 
missioner vide notification No. ‘F. 14 (3)/71-Els:il, dated 6th December, 
1971. 


Rieelections 28. Immediately after the ceasefire General A.M. Yahya Khan by a pro- 


annulled. 


clamation. issued on 20th December, 1971, handed over power as President 
and Chief Martial Law Administrator to Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, Chairman of the Paki 
tan People’s Party. On the same day, the new President in his first broadcast 
to the nation announced his decision to liquidate the bye-elections held in Eas! 
Pakistan. This decision was given legal .effect to by the National and Pro- 
vincial Assemblies Elections (Annulment) Order, 1971 (P.O. No. 18 of 1971): 
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CHAPTER XXII 


SUMMARY OF PROPOSALS AND SUGGESTIONS 


The Legal Framework Order, 1970 did not make any specilic provision 
for determining the question whether or not a member-elect of an Assembly, 
as distinct from a member who has taken the prescribed oath, becomes dis- 
qualified after his election but before he enters upon his duties by making the 
prescribed oath. This lacuna should be removed in the future Jaw. Article 
9 (4) of the Legal Framework Order, 1970 provides that if any question arises 
whether a member has after his election become subject to any disqualification, 
the Commissioner shall place the question before ihe Election Commission 
and, if the opinion of the Commission is that the member has become so 
subject, his seat shall become vacant. This provision, when read with Article 
9 (2) of the Legal Framework Order, 1970, does not provide for determining 
such a question in respect of a member-elect who incurs disqualification afier 
his election but before taking the oath of office as member of an Assembly. 


The future law should make specific provision to cover such a case. (Para 
14—Chapter-IJ). 


2. Article 9(2) of the Legal Framework Order, 1570 spelt out the disquali- 
fications for being, and being elected as, a member of an Assembly. It did 
not specifically provide that a person who was disqualified under any other 
law for the time being in force, for being, and being elected 2s, a member of 
an Assembly, would come within the mischief of Article 9(2). A clear provi- 
sion in the future election law on the lines of Article 103 (2) (e) of the 1962 
Constitution would be desirable. (Para 6 (i)—Chapter-ID. 


3. Article 13 of the Legal Framework Order, 1970 fixed the daies of polling 
for elections to the National Assembly and tae Provincial Assemblies on 
different dates. In future, elections for the National Assembly and for the 
Provincial Assemblies should be held simultaneously on the same date as far as 
possible. This will reduce the expenditure and the strain imposed on the 
administrative machinery for conducting the elections. The future law need 
not lay down specific dates for the elections as this involves amendments of 
the law when the polls cannot be held on the specific dates due to unforeseen 
circumstances. (Paras 7 and 8—Chapter-II). 


4. The appointment of personnel of essential departments like Tost Office, 
Health etc. as enumerators should, in future, be avoided as far as possible. 
If their appointment is unavoidable they should be posted for enumeration 
Work in the localities where their normal work lies. (Para 16—Chapter-II}). 


. For enumeration in big cities like Karachi, Lahore and Dacca. the 
appointment of wholetime patd cnumerators would yield better results m 
future. (Para 15—Chapter-II]). 
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6. For the 1970 general elections, rolls were prepared by electoral areas 
which were villages in the rural areas, and municipal wards or mohallas or 
streets, or distinct portions thereof, for the towns. Electoral rolls in the cities 
should in fulure be prepared for such electoral areas within constituencies as have 
distinct boundaries and comprise clearly distinguishable localities. For rural 
areas, Villages or distinct parts thereof should be electoral areas as at present, 
(Para 23—Chapter-I]). 


7. Article 12(2) of the Electoral Rolls Order, 1969 provided that a person 
who is in Government service or holds any public oflice, the wife of such a 
person, and a person in detention be registered in the electoral area in which 
he would have been resident if he had not been in such service or had not held 
such a public office or been in detention unless he applied to the Registration 
Officer for regisiration as voter at his place of posting or detention. The 
future law should provide that such a voter should be normally registered as 
voter atthe place of his posting but may be given anoption to be registered 
in the elecioral area of his home-town. Separate electoral rolls should be 
prepared for such Government servants, their wives and persons in detention 
who are registered as voters in the electoral rolls of their home-iowns instead 
of their place of posting or detention. This will faciliiate issue of postal 
ballot papers to voters who are entitled to receive them. (Paras 29 to 32— 
Chapter-II]). 


8. The head of a household was required to fill in a declaration and give 
the particulars of the persons qualified to be registered as voters from his 
household. in order to guard against spurious entries, the furnishing of in- 
correct particulars should be made punishable in the future iaw. (Para 34— 
Chapter-II). 

9. In some tribal areas of the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchis- 
lan registration of voters showed extreme abnormalities. In these areas 
registration of voters was done on (the basis of lists supplied by the tribal 
Sardats and Maliks. Arrangements for registration of voters by government 
Officials should be made in future to guard against such abnormalities. Registra- 
tion in such areas should also be done in the proper season when people are 
in their normal places of residence. (Para 53—Chapter-III). 


10. For the general elections held in 1970, the legislation covering various 
phases was enacted piccemeal. The absence of a comprehensive election law 
adversely affected the planning of various phases of the elections. For future 
elections, a comprehensive law covering all phases should be enacted well 
before the actual elections, taking special care that the delimitation of constl- 
tuencies, as far as possible, precedes the preparation of electoral rolls. (Para 
7—Chapter-IV). 


11. In the 1970 general elections, Islamabad Capital Territory was treated 
as part of the Rawalpindi district for the purpose of giving it representation in 
the National Assembly. As under the Province of West Pakistan (Dissolu- 
tion) Order, 1970, Islamabad Capital Territory is not part of the Punjab 
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Province, it had no representation in the Provincial Assembly of the Punjab. 
For future elections, the Islamabad Capital Territory should have separate 
representation in the National Assembly. Necessary provision should, therefore, 
be made in the future law for this purpose. The question of giving representa- 
tion to the Islamabad Capital Territory in the Provincial Assembly of the 


Punjab should also be considered. (Para 46—Chapter-IV}. 


12, The Delimitation of Constituencies Order, 1970 did not provide that 
the National Assembly constituencies should be formed by combining whole 
Provincial Assembly constituencies. The delimitation work will be consider- 
ably facilitated, if for future elections, the number of Provincial Assembly 
constituencies allocated to a province is a multiple of the National Assembly 
constituencies allocated to it. The National Assembly constituencies can 
then be easily delimited by combining two Provincial Assembly constituencies. 
Necessary legal provision to this effect could be made in the future law. (Paras 


47-48—Chapter-IV). 


13. The need for retaining section 14(5) of the Elections Ordinance, 1970 
which provided for an appeal to the Commission against the rejection of nomi- 
nation papers of a candidate by the Returning Officer. on the lines of similar 
provisions in the previous Election Laws, was the subject matter of some dis- 
cussion. The desirability of retaining this provision should be considered in 
the light of the relevant constitutional provisions and the consideration that 
a candidate should not be left to get the question of the validity of his nomi- 
nation settled by an Election Tribunal after the elections are over and the con- 
testing candidates have incurred substantial expenditure on their elections. 


(Para 27—Chapter-VII). 


14. The Elections Ordinance does not provide for an appeal against accep- 
tance of nomination papers by a Returning Officer. but the Election Commis- 
sion entertained some review petitions filed under section 92 of the Elections 
Ordinance against acceptance of certain nomination papers by some Returning 
Officers. Although the Commission did not reverse any order of a Returning 
Officer accepting the nomination. it was of the view thay where a nomination 
paper is accepted by a Returning Officer in clear violation of the mandate of 
the law, the Commission would be justified in interfering. A specific provis- 
ion in the law to this effect would place the matter on a firm legal footing in- 
stead of having recourse to section 92. But such provision will have to be 
consistent with the relevant Constitutional provisions. (Paras 28—30—Chapter- 
VIN). 


15. In the case of the death of a validly nominated candidate who has not 
withdrawn his candidature, fresh proceedings are to be drawn up and all candi- 
dates have to file fresh nomination papers. In order to remove the difficul- 
ties of the candidates in this regard. candidates who have already filed their 
Nomination papers should not be required to file fresh nomination papers and 
make fresh security deposits at the de novo proceedings. (Para 31—Chapter- 
VIN). 
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16. Copies of the list of contesting candidates are required to be supplied 
to each candidate. These instructions were not strictly followed by some 
Returning Qiicers. The contesting candidaies, therefore, did not have infor- 
mation that correct symbols were allocated to them. In future the Returning 
Officers should be compulsorily required to supply a copy of these lists to each 
contesting candidate. (Para 33—Chapter-VII). 


17. The Elections Ordinance, 1970 did not provide for formal recognition 
of political parties for the purpose of allocation of symbols to their nominees 
who contested the elections. The Commission was empowered to issue general 
ins‘ructions to Returning Officers who in turn were made responsible ‘for 
allocating symbols to individual candidates. It would be desirable, if the 
future law prescribes, that for the purpose of allocation of symbols, only such 
parties are recognised, as poll a certain percentage of the total number of 
votes cast at an election. (Paras 18 and 28—Chapter-VIII). 


18. The adoption of such symbols as flag, tree (date palm), book etc. which 
can be represented or interpreted as religious or national gs should be 
avoided. Similarly, symbols like ‘hookah’. ‘lota’,, fantern ’ ‘lamp ’, 
‘mashal* and ‘hut’ should also be avoided as their shape varies in different 


parts of the country, or some of them can be confused with one another. 
(Para 23—Chapter-VOD). 


19. In the absence of authentic lists of contesting candidates from the 
political parties, the Returning Officers experienced difficulties in the matter of 
allocation of symbols to them. It is suggested that the political parties should 
be required to furnish authentic lists of their nominees to the Returning Offi- 
cers sufficiently in advance of the withdrawal date so that difficulty in alloca- 
ling symbois to nominees of political parties is avoided. (Paras 24 and 27— 
Chapter-VIII). 

20. During the general elections of 1970, the leaders of a few political 
parties were given an opportunity of appearing on the Radio and Television to 
explain their party manifestos to the people. In future, this facility should 
be extended to as many political parties and individuals as may be found 
feasible. The advisability of selling Radio and Television time for this purpose 


to political parties and individuals should also be considered. (Para 38—Chap- 
ter-VIII). 


21. The existing provisions of the law and the rules and the instructions 
contain many loopholes which resulted in serious mistakes necessitating re- 
printing of ihe ballo: papers of a few constituencies. This can be avoided by 
adopting the following suggestions :— | 


(i) The list of contesting candidates should be prepared by the Return- 
ing Officers in Urdu in West Pakistan and in Bengali in East Pakis- 
tan with the rendering of names in English in brackets. 


(ii) The list should be prepared in the Urdu alphabetical order in West 
Pakistan and Bengali alphabetical order for East Pakistan. 
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The available ballot boxes should be stored at district 


these elections. 
(Para 11—Chapter-X). 


headquarters for use at the future elections. 


29. Election materials like rubber stamps, marking aids, ink pads, sealing 


Quality 
alae wax. cloth bags, brass seals etc. were procured through the Director of Stationery 
materials who invited quotations from restricted number of approved contractors in view 


a of the short time available for the manufacture of these materials. Manufactur- 
centrally. ing costs can be considerably reduced, if sufficient time is allowed for sub- 
mitting quotations and for the manufacture and supply of these items. Cen- 
tralised procurement of a large number of small items should also be avoided 
and only those items should be secured through the Director of Stationery 
which, for security reasons, cannot be procured locally. The supply of re- 
maining materials should preferably be left to the Provincial Election 
Commissioners. The quality of some of the items supplied was not of the 
approved standard. Strict quality control and measures for enforcing it by 


the procurement agency should be ensured in future. (Paras 27 and 48— 
Chapter-X). 


30. Complaints were received about the inefficacy of indelible ink and its 


Proper 
lity and ; ; ; 
aera of wastage due to unsatisfactory packing. Improved quality control and proper 
indelible designing of containers for packing are suggested for the future. (Paras 35—38 


ink. 
and 48—Chapter-X). 


Realistic 31. | Economy in the use of election materials can be effected by more 
smeot realistic assessment of the requirements and by arranging simultaneous polls 


of election 

materials. for the National and Provincial Assemblies elections on the same date. (Para 
48—Chapter-X). 

Postal 32. In the light of the experience gained during the last elections, following 

oe recommendations with regard to postal ballot are made for consideration for 


future elections :— 
(i) It is suggested that, as under the Election Law of 1957, all persons 


in Government service or persons holding public offices should be 
registered as voters at the station of their postings. However, the 
option to get themselves registered as voters in the electoral area 
where they would have been resident but for being in Government 
service should be available. This will limit the number of persons 
who will be eligible to apply for postal ballot papers. 

(ii) Separate electoral rolls should be prepared in respect of persons who 
are registered as voters in an electoral area, other than the place of 
posting, to facilitate the identification of persons to whom postal 
ballot papers have to be issued. 

(iii) The lacuna in the present law under which all persons in Government 
service whether they were registered as voters at the station of their 
posting or otherwise should be removed and Only those persons who 
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are absentee voters should be given the facility of voting by postal 
ballot. All other voters should be required to vote in person. The 
demand from the Defence Services personnel that they should be 
given the facility of postal voting, regardless of the place where they 
are registered as voters, should be considered before the provisions of 


the Jaw are finalised. Necessary legal provisions should be made 
in case this demand is to be conceded in future elections. 


(iv) The provision regarding the time limit upto which applications for 
postal ballot paper may be made and postal ballot papers should be 
posted to the electors by the Returning Officers need not be prescribed 
in the law but should be determined and prescribed by the Election 
Commission by executive instructions. (Para 18—Chapter-X]). 


33. Polling at the general elections of 1970 was held on one date for the simuttaneo- 
National Assembly and on another date for the Provincial Assembly. Although real 
the single day poll was an innovation and involved mobilisation of the entire 
government machinery for conduct of the polls, it was an unqualified success. 
In future elections, simultaneous polls for the National Assembly and the 
Provincial Assemblies should be held on a stagle day. (Para 13—Chapter 


34. | The ban on public meetings 48 hours prior to the commencement of the Ban on pub- 
poll had a salutary effect on the law and order situation and should he con- m4 parila 
tinued in future also. (Para 4—Chapter-Xll). 

35. The list of polling stations is required to be published at least 15 days List of poll- 
before the polling day. Location of polling stations is not normally changed '8St#!0"s: 
in this period. But at the 1970 general elections, the sites of some polling 

stations had, unavoidably, to be changed for practical administrative reasons. 
Modifications in the location of polling stations can form the subject matter of 

an election petition. Therefore, it would be desirable to make specific provision 

in the future law empowering ihe Election Commission to authorise changes 

in the location of polling stations for weighty reasons where such changes 

become unavoidable. (Para 12—Chapter-XID. 

36. Election expenses are defined in the National and Provincial Assemblies period for 
(Elections) Ordinance, 1970 as any expenditure incurred for payment made pene 
whether by way of gift. loan, advance. deposit or otherwise for the conduct to be accou- 
of election of a candidate. The period to which such expenditure relates is Ne ’ 
not mentioned in the law. In some countries only such cxpenditure, as is 

incurred by a candidate between the date of publication of the notification of 

election and upto the date of election, falls within the category of election 

expenses. This does not give a true picture of the total expenditure incurred 

by a candidate. The future election law should contain a specific provision that 

a contesting candidate should account for all the expenditure incurred by him 

Whether before, during or after his election. (Para 6—Chapter-XVID). 
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expenses 


aga 

other elect- 
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diture. 


Provision 
for trial 
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37, The Elections Ordinance. 1970 fixed the limit of election expenses for 


4 National Assembly scat at Rs. 25,000 and for a Provincial Assembly seat at 
Rs. 15,000. A candidate could also incur, in addition, personal expenditure 
not exceeding Rs. 200. The existing provision does not appear to permit 
personal expenditure in excess of this limit. A specific provision, that where 
the personal expenditure exceeds Rs. 200, the excess should be adjusted 


towards election expenses subject to the maximum prescribed, is recommended. 
(Para 7—Chapter-X VIN). 


38. A coniesting candidate who fails to file his return of election expenses 
can be prosecuted under section 76 of the Elections Ordinance. Such pro- 
secutions can be launched on the complaint of Returning Officers within six 


months of the commission of the offence. A large number of contesting can- 


didaics failed to file their returns of election expenses afler the elections. A 
few Returning Officers filed complaints against the defaulters. The Election 
Commission did not deem it necessary to issue any instructions directing the 
Returning Officers to launch such prosecutions. The 1964 election law con- 
tained a provision that a contesting candidate who failed to file his return 
of election expenses could be disqualified by the Chief Election Commissioner, 
if he was convicted for this offence by a court of law. The Elections 
Ordinance, 1970 omitted the provision regarding disqualification of such 
defaulters and did not specifically empower the Election Commission to 
authorise proseculion by the Returning Officers. The future law should make 
specific provisions in this behalf. (Paras 12-15—Chapter-XVIII). 


39. The expenditure incurred by political parties at the elections im 
furtherance of the election campaigns of their nominees remains unaccounted 
for under the existing law. In view of allegations regarding the questionable 
source of funds of some parties, it is recommended that the future Jaw should 
make suitable provisions prescribing a mechanism for carrying out scrutiny 


of the expenditure incurred by a political party on the election of its nominees. 
(Para 18—Chapter-XVII1). 


40. The existing law does not require women candidates to file their return 
of election expenses as the provisions of Chapter-IV of Elections Ordinance 
have not been made applicable to women’s elections [although the provisions of 
Chapter-VII (Offences, Penalty and Procedure) are so applicable]. This 
lacuna should be removed in the future law. (Para 20—Chapter-X VID). 


41. It will be advisable to discourage half-hearted participation in the 


contests by recognising the political parties in accordance with fixed principles 
in order to reduce the incidence of high forfeitures. One of these principles 


could be a certain percentage of votes polled at these elections by a party: 
(Para 13—Chapter-XX). 
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42. The disposal of election petitions Is generally very Slow. In the past, Measures 
this was due particularly to the exemption given under the National Assembly disposal 7 
tion from Preventive Detention and Personal Appearance) Ordinance, ait 

seo elected member from appearing in person before an Election Tribunal P¢t!tons. 
= 7 aa and for a period of 14 days before and 14 days after the 

— : Similar exemption was allowed under the Provincial Acts abo. It 
a? that the relevant provisions of these laws should be repealed 

IS T 


in the inlerest of expeditious disposal of election petitions. (Para 16— 
in 
Chapter XXI). 


The appointment of serving judges as Election Tribunals will also ” 
= : pee expeditious disposal of election petitions and the practice 
a 7 nee | ‘aid for this work should be discontinued. it 1S also 
°F eaten o aaa period of six months should be prescribed in 
Hoa pen of an election petition. (Parz 16—Chapter XXI). 
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ELECTIONS 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 
(i) A—National Assembly Elections 
TABLE 1—CONSTITUENCIES AND NOMINATIONS 
(Paragraph 39 of Chapter VII) 


Number of candidates 
No. of 
general Nomi- Whose  Validly With- —_Contes- 
seats, nated nomi- . nomi- dravn ting 
exclu- eae nated 
ding rejecte after 
Province pad = 
reserved ance of 
for appeals, 
women if any 
7 ; 2 3 4 5 6 ; 
1. East Pakistan 162 873 6 S68 87 781 
2. The Punjab 82 616 7 610 150 460 
3. Sind 27 227 A ths 55 170 
2 68 143 
4. N.W.F.P. including 25 211 2 711 
Centrally Administered 
Tribal Areas. . 
a —_ 0 4 25 
5. Baluchistan 4 30 3 —= 
Total 300 1,987 19 1,944 365 37 
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TABLE 2.—-CONTESTS ACCORDING 
(Paragraph 39 of 


i eee GN ne ee te shen ern tase We ae eee a 
Number 


: Number of scats 
Name of Province allocated 1 Candi- 2 Candi- 
date dates 
en EE ee 
1 2 3 4 
ee LL ee ee =—s 
ci Me - .. General .. 162 7 rs 
1. East Pakistan peace . pe 
, jab = sa .. General —- 82 3 
2. The Punja pees = a 
3. Smd was oe cal .. General oe 27 ] Gas 


| Reserved : \* 
4. N.W.EP. including Centrally Adminis- General .. 25 


fe kk 5 2 
tered Tribal Areas. Reserved os \* 

§. Baluchistan General - 4 1 i 
Reserved st 1* 

General .. 300 14 . 10 
Reserved... 13* 


‘Seven women candidates from East Pakistan, and three from the Punjab and one each from Sind, 


5°In addition to the above uncontested returns one male candidate was also returned 
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TO NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 
Chapter VII) 


of szats contested by 


3 Candi- 4 Candi- § Candi- 6 Candi- 7 Candi- § Candj- 9 Candi- 16 Candi- 11 Candi- 


dates dates dates dates dates dates dates dates dates 
5 6 7 § 9 10 1 12 3 
26 43 36 25 2} a 2 an = 
7 15 24 1 10 10 _ 3 { 
? 6 5 3 3 3 | ] 3 
| 2 4 5 4 1 p. J | 
= 2 — on — 1 1 aes fae 
36 68 69 44 38 18 6 5 5 


N.W.F.P., and Baluchistan were returned uncontested to the seats reserved exclusively for women, 
un-contested from one of the general seats of N.W.F.P. 
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Tayi. 2. -FOTAL VOTES REGISTERED AND VOTTS POLLER 


eee «ee + ee — 


(Paragranh 23 of Chapier XV) 


OS ES A Se SN 


Perceninge 
No, No. of registered votes Toul No, “unas No.of of valid votes 
Nameel province of 95 ———--—-———- — —_——-- of votes valid voie- reiccicd polled to 
sents Mate Fem.tle fotal potled Polls VOTes resistered 
voles 
| ba 3 { s fh 7 t 8 
East Pakistan... 162 1,60,34,530 1,51,76,690 3.201.220 1.77,69,597 17193381 SeFG.75 35,09" 
The Puajab K2 35,2),016 75,S4,4$79  1,03,04,595  $,12,40.759 LOS rotin 67.2458 Ne a8 
Sind 27 31,74,714 21,460,809 $3,358,523 32,05,874 M.S ,358 37,274 Ree. 
N.W.E.P, inclu. 
ding Centrally 
Administered ka tog ue a ee seria 7 
Tribal Areas .. 25 19,15,535 11,58,682 30,74,237 ]4,75,5- 14,39,720 20.726 46.82%, 
Baluchistan 4 5,62,999 3,93,046 9,56,045 Spe veres 3,723,249 1.855 29 02° 
Total 2. 300 3,05,07.794 2,64,33,706 5,09,41,509 3.50.8e.31]) 2.5004008 324.26 Sees, 


——— -—— - = oe ee ee 
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TABLE 4.— NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF VALID VOTES POLLED BY 


(Paragraph 23 of 


—eEe 


— ES 


Names of the Political Partics alongwith 
ie Ses 


Number of scats Total Total A.L. P.P.P. P.M.L.(Q) 
Province number of number of 
Total Con-_ registered = valid votes = = : 
tested votes polled Number Number Number 
Ora Ve 70 
Re Re ree ae Re een en ee CR eee ote ee Sooo 
1 : 3 4 s 6 7 & 
meee ei SP a a ee ———————— 
East Pakistan 162, 162 -3,12,11,220 1,71,93.381  1,29,14,225 = 184.154 
55.09% 75.11%. 107.6 
The Punjab $2 $2 1,63,64,495  1,08,79,416 §,089 45,32,795 $89,150 
66.48°, 0.07% 41.6692 S.deve 
Sind 7 27 $3.35.$23 . 660 3 33,694 
° : 2 35,523 31,18,338 7.713 14,01, 0 40° 
58.44°% 0.35% «44.9552 10.707 
N.W.F.P. including Centrally 
Administered Tribal Areas 25 624 «:30.74.217 ~~ 14.39.720 3.170 2 05,599 3,25,924 
, a 46.83% 0.22". [4.28.0 22.04 Jai 
Baluchistan 5 ‘ ys a ae 40,827 
56,045 3,2 3.965 8,869 : 
- W004". 106° 2.38% 10.94 
__ ae pace et eee 
Total .. 300-4299 $,69,41,500 3,30,04,068 1,29,27.162 61.48.9232 
57.96% 39.20°. 18.63 7% oe 


— — 
bd cee — ee oe 


“There was uncontested return from one constituency. 


Abbreviations -—A.L = All Pakistan Awami League. P. P. P, = Pakistiin People’s P 


_ __ 


-istan 
1. P.M. L.(Q).= Pakist 

sien il). PD. P. = Palsistam Democratic Party. 1): ze ee 

Pakistin). J. UL T & NLT. ean UlamiZE-istam and Nizum-J-Ictam. M. J.U.5.-5 Marka’! 


——=s 
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THE POLITICAL PARTIES JN CONTESTED CONSTITUENCIES 


Chapter XV) 


the number of valid votes secured by their nominees 
a 


San I ar OE SE, 
cree Se ES OS LS SS 


P.M.L. P.M.LL P.D.P. NAPLA(W) LL JU... J.U1. MJ.U.P. Other  Indepen- 
(Conv.) (Coun.) (W.P.) & NI. partics dent 
Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


4,83,048 2,75,709 4,83,569 3, $4, 842 10,4 8,058 4, 85, 774 — 2,13, 999 5,95,836 
Bee, peor, «abi, «a bGe,  eOee "OSace 3.839% 1.25% "3.47% 
§,55,752 = 13,77, 132 2,45,955 — 515,564 5,64,601 28,246 10,83,196 I, 10, 958 12,67.978 
1% «=—-12.66% «= 2.36% Prgee Roe 0.3637, 9.96% 1.02% 11.65% 
55,759 2,13,383 2,398 11,427 3,21,471 1,51,284 — 2,16,418 56,499  3,46,632 
1.79% 6.84% 0.08% 0.37% 10.31% 4.3 a 6.94% 1.81% 11.11% 
8,256 58,435 4,642 2,66,282 — 1,03,958 _3,66,477 7,744 244 2,499 86,490 
0.57% 4.06% 0'32% 18.80% 7.23% 25.48% 0.54% 0.02% 0.17% 6.01% 

7 41,030 1,394 —-1,68,804 4,331 | 74,651 — — 3,964 25,405 

10.99% 0.37% 45.23% 1.16% 20.00% 1.06% 6.817% 
aes rm 
11,02,815  19,65,689  7,37,958 8,01,355 19,89,461 13,15,071 521,764 12,99,858 3,87, 919 23.22.341 
3.34% 5.96% 2:24.97, 5.43% 6.03% 3.989% 1.58% 3.94% 1.17% 04% 


Oe ee ae 


Pp. M. L. (Coun). = 
{9ma-E-Islam (West 


Muslim League (Qayyum Group). P. M. L. (Cony). = Pakistan Muslim League (Convention). 
National Awami Party (Wali Gro = ‘E. j ws Jamiat- 
Mimiatewl. Ulama Pak; AS i up) J. 1. = Jamaat-E-Islami. J. U. J.(W-P.) 


—— ns 


seats scats 


RCOMInEE itllo- cone 
cated tested 
—_—-— oO = : a 
era 2162 
The Punjab .. §2 §2 
Sind 27 27 
NUNS Se 18 1§ 
Centcally Administered  Trib:! 
rens A ig - 7 a © 
Balvechistan .. 4 4 


Total... 300 7299 
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TaBLE 5.--NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 


(2) Numbcr of 
(b) Number of 


(c) Number of 
(zach column indicates three 


(Paragraph 9 of 


No.of No. of PPP PML PML PML JUI JUI J 


(Q) (Coun.) (Conv.) (WP) & NI 


4 5 6 7 s ) 10 
(a) as 65 50 93 15 49 7! 
(b) — Sams ae ae — ws — 
(c) ane 63 44 SG 9 36 38 
(a) 7S 35 50 24 46 3 A 
(b) 62 1 7 2 ans = J 
(c) 3 a I4 10 34 2 3 
(2) 25 12 12 6 em | —_ 19 
b IS [ nos gu nak ao) a 
rs — + 6 3 17 man 10 
(a) = 16 17 5 1 1s 2 1s 
(b) 1 7 te a 6 -~- 
(c) 9 2 3 4 2 a 
(2) — az Pees fe. ] as = 
(b) mat a = =. —_ — = 
(c) — aan crea! = 
(a) 4 2 — 4 — = 
(b) — as = — | _ - 
(c) ] 2 J oo 2 _ a 
a aa ae ee ee 

(a) 120 133 119 124 105 54 15! 
(b) 81 9 7 — 

(c) 13 92 68 102 67 40 97 


*Uncontested return from one constituency. 


tole ouiagians PPP =Pakiztan People’s Party. PM 
Ulenva-E-Islain (West) Pakistan). 
PDP Vakistac Demosratic Party. 


L (Q)= Pakistan Muslim League (Qayyum Group). PML (Coun. 
JUI & Ni-=Jamiat Ulama-l-Islam and Nizam-I-Islanv- Re 
AL=All Pakistan Awami League, KT =Khaksar Tehrik. } 


Mii: Sind-Karachi Muhajir Punjabi-Pathan Muttaheda Mahaz, PNL=Pakistan Nationas Leasic. 
National Congress. LGD =Islami Gonotontri Dal. IND = Independent. 
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ACCORDING TO PARTIES 
candidates sponsored ; 
candidates elected ; and 
candidates forfeiline security deposits. 
fieures in the above order) 


Chapter XX) 


MJ MJ PDP AL KT NAP NAP Pak. SKM PNL SUF JG KSP PNC IGD- IND Tot: ! 
UP AHP (YW) (B) Mas- PP 


ihi NIM 
League 


N 


=a as ee | ee ee ee 313781 
=e t R60) = eee ee ee 1 162 
|) a i || | oe © |, 4 5 9g SIS 
4] a. Sy 3 7 2 2 l ! Ha oe ea CO CH 

4 Bem. ~ee Beer ee oo. Gos Sees te = a, == s $2 
16 1 4 3 9 ee ° (A i i ee. oe fe, ee 77 236 
cS = 3s ee 6 2 1 cS I i. eet tees ee 6 170 
Se eee eee ee ee eg. ee, pe, oes. : 27 
Cc = a 2 — 6 1 ! S- a ee i 2 eee 39 101 
fe Nees 2 eG wt ee oo ee 2a. ae, 16 1! 
oui ae i = —_— 3 — <= oe << =o pet aa = = ates 18 
I _ z 2 — 6 — ] — a oa = = aes I 5 
ee = = — — — a as, = ae = <= mas — 30 31 
I ae I ne 19 20 
Bie, * ae ne ee oe ae ee ees = 

7 : 

50 2 105 170 2 64 19 ; : teas 2 
i oe ok AG ee Ge ee OE es ee 16 1300 
SY SL + YS 


Pakistan Muslim League (Council), PML (Conv.) ~ Pakista . , 

Be ° = fark i ; . Jw Paksstan Nluslim Lea a : , P) oe : 
iy Naiicead “Awami Party Ghali hh eae Sean MJAHP=-Narkazi JamistE-abe Hades Bakutn. 
S ° . bd e INS Es. 4 rel . . - e ae 
SUFsSind United Front, JGMD=Jativa Gana Mukti Del. Kspe Ron Sook SNe : nee 
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STATEMENT 1.—-STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF REGISTRATION 
OFFICERS, ASSISTANT REGISTRATION OFFICERS, RE- 
VISING AUTHORITIES, SUPERVISORS AND ENUMERA- 


TORS. 
(Paragraph 13 of Chapter ITT) 
Registra- Assistant Revising 
Province tion Officers Registra- Authori- Supervisors Enumerators 
tion Officers (ies 
| 2 3 4 5 6 
East Pakistan .. - 73 650 155 6,321 22,765 
The Panjab os 10+ 367 84 4,738 13,493 
Sind .. site - 46 185 43 1,655 4,880 
N.W.F.P. “e 34 123 21 1,097 3,119 
Baluchistan... e2 28 76 11 481 1,265 


Total... 285 1,40) 314 14,292 45,522 
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STATEMENT 2.—STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF VOTERS AND 


POPULATION 


(Paragraph 54 of Chapter ITI) 


Province Population No. of voters registered for 
as per 196] — 
Census National Provincial 
Assembi: Assemblies 
clections clections 
1 2 3 4 
East Pakistan 5,08 ,40.235 3.12, 11,220 3,42,11,220 
The Punjab 2,55,81,643 1,63,64,495 1,62,74,112 
Sind 83.67.065 53,35,523 53,35,523 
Baluchistan 13.53.484 956,045 956,045 
N.W.F.P. .. 57.30.99] 30.57.546 30.57.3546 
Centrally Administered Tribal Areas 18,47.195 16,671 
Total 9.37,20,613 5.69,41,500 5,68.34,446 


Sa a ES eg a a ES a a A SEA 
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STATEMENT 2.- -STATEMENT SHOWING THE PROVINCE-WISE VOTING 
STRENGTH AND DISTRIBUTION OF BALLOT FOXES. 


(Paragraph 6 of Chapter X) 


—-- 


ES ES ES ES A © Oe ee ee es 


Voing No. of Ballot 

Previnec strengih Boxes 

ee supplied 

2 3 
East Paktsian 3.12, 11.220 139,122 
The Punjab 1,63,64,495 99,550 
Sind 53,35,523 39,461 
N.W.F.P. 50,74,217 16,686 
Baluchistan <, be 9,56.C+5 6,330 
Tota? 5.69.41,500 —_-3,01.149 
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STATEMENT 4—STATFEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBFR OF PRESIDING 


OFFICERS, ASSISTANT PRESIDING OFFICERS AND POL- 
LING OFFICERS. 


(Paragraph 21 of Chapter XI) 


ee ee ee 8 Sn ceaca 


Presiding Assistant Poliing 
Province Officers Presiding Officers 
Officers 
i 2 3 4 

East Pakistan re oe - ais 15,33] 55,368 111,136 
The Punjab Pa Ls e% 8,514 29,573 59,486 
Sind ae sa <5 - ge 3,129 5,984 22,369 
N.W.F.P. a ne ate 1,641 5,464 10,818 
including 
Centrally 
Administered 
Tribal Areas. 
Baluchistan “eh 4% os 880 1,991 4,006 


Total .. 29,495 98,580 2,07,815 


es eeeeneeesy 
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STATEMENT 5.—STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CONSTITU. 
ENCIES IN WHICH ELECTION PETITIONS FILED. 


(Paragraph 6 of Chapter XXIJ) 


Province 
Petitions 


tw 


East Pakistan 


The Punjab 10 
Sind 7 
N.W.F.P. 5 
Baluchistan .. bs ov a és re sts _ 


Total... 22 


—= EE Oa Ce  « eee - 
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(i) B—Proyincial Assemblies Elections 
TABLE 1.—CONSTITUENCIES AND NOMINATIONS 
(Paragraph 39 of Chapter VJJ) 


ee ee ee ee — 


Number of candidates 
No. of 
general Nomi- Whose Validly With- Contes- 
Province seats, nated nomi- nomi- drawn ting 
excluding nation nated 
seats rejected after 
reserved acceptance 
for women of 
appeals, 
if any 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
East Pakistan .. 300 2,103 14 2,091 241 1,850 
The Punjab a 180 1,877 25 1,860 537 1,323 
Sind .. - ed 60 851 17 841 262 579 
N.W.F.P. Bg ss 40 489 7 483 164 319 
Baluchistan st ee 20 223 17 212 4§ 164 


Total .. 600 5,943 80 5,487 1,252 4,235 


212. 
TABLE 2.—CONTESTS ACCORDING TO 


(Paragraph 39 of 


OS Ga ep ee ee Opt a Gee TES weep 


Number of 
Nunber ————————————— 

Province of con- ! 2 3 4_ So: 6 7 8 
tested candi- candi- candi- candi- candi- candi- candi-  candi- 
seats date dates dates dates dates dates dates dates 


East Pakistan: 


General a av se 300 — 33 £24 . 35 47 71 53 32 
Reserved Se fas ay 10 ELECTION NOT HELD. 
The Punjab : 
General oe iis ss 180 — 2 6 12 23 33 30 24 
Reserved Ke as ee 6 3 3 — — — —_ ai — 
Sind : 
General ae ais és 60 — — 1 4 7 10 8 2 
Reserved ‘ 2 _ 1 — — acini = — 
NOW, PoP i 
Gencral ste ‘ 40 — — — 1 4 7 5-* 6 


Reserved ae 


Baluchistan : 
General ot me ee 20 — 1 2 2 2 2 1 4 
Reserved Sie ee a 1 — 1 — — — —_ — = 
a ee ee ee 
Total .. General.. 600 — 6 33 54 83 123 97 68 


Reserved 21 3 5 2 1 — _ — — 


Note.—Three women candidates returned uncontested to the three out of six seats reserved exclusively for 
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NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 


Chapter VII 


seats contested by 


9 10 11 12 - 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 
can- Can= Came cCan- cCan- cnn- cCan- Cane cCan- cCanm- cane can- cCan- cCan- Cane cane can- 
di- di- di- di- di- di- di- di- di- di- di- di- di- di-  di- di- di- 
dates dates dates datcs dates dates dates dates dates dates dates dates dates dates dates dates dates 


18 10 3 3 1 a 
20 10 7 3 2 ‘1 2 — 3 - Se Tr i — —_ 
3 3 4 B) 2 2 I J —~ I I — 1 | 1 


women in the Provincial Assembly of the Punjab. 
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TABLE 3.—TOTAL VOTES REGISTERED 


(Paragraph 23 of 


Number of registered votes 


Number 

Province of seats Male Female 

] 2 3 4 
East Pakistan 300 1,60,34,530 1,51,76,690 
The Punjab - - - 180 87,68,010. | 75,06,102 
Sind 7 _ . 60 31,74,639 2: 21,60,884 
N.W.E.P. .. 2 = 40 18,98,864 £ I. 11,58,682 
Baluchistan .. 3 - sh 20 F 5,62,999 3,93,046 

be ben 

Total .. 600 3,04,39,042 2,63,95,404 
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AND VOTES POLLED 


Chapter XV) 

Total number of Number of valid Number of rejected Percentage of 
Total votes polled votes polled voles wee 

registered 

votes 

5 6 7 8 9 
3,12,11,220 1,52,98,437 1,50,69,773 2,28,664 48.28% 
1,62,74,112 1,01,56,191 1,00,18,867 1,37,324 61.56% 
53,35,523 30,78,795 30,40,763 38,032 36.99% 
30,57,546 14,68,403 14,47,48] 20,922 47.34% 
9,56,045 4,26,147 4,16,174 9,973 43.53% 


5,68,34,446 3,04,27,973 2,99,93,058 4,34,915 52.77% 


7 a ow 
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TABLE 4.—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE CF VALID VOTES POLLED 


(Paragraph 23 of 


eS eee SS euemeneepeeeneetnntnseneee ts ea ¢ % — EEE ee ee oe ee Coe. 


Names of the political parties alongwith the number 
Namber of seats 


Total num- Total A.L. P.P.P. P.M.L.(Q) P.M.L.(Conv,) 
Province Total Contested ber ofre- number of ———— ————— ——— 
gistered valid votes 
votes polled Number Number Number Number 
A % Yo Yo 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
ee 
East Pakistan 300 300 = 3, 12,11,220  1,50,69,773  1,06,16,143 2,311 1,67,641 5,33,231 
48.28% 70.45% 0.02% 1.11% 54% 
The Punjab -. 180 180 1,62,74,112 1,00,18,867 1,499  39,14,262 6,24,334 4,73,743 
61.56% 0.02% 39.07% 6.23% 73% 
Sind .. .763 11,314 11,89,122 3.58,647 11,583 
= ss a eed Ty 0.37% 39.11% 11.79% 0.38% 
N.W.F.P. 48 9,05! 2,06,878 3,47,772 59,221 
. 40 40 30,57,546 idly, y, 0:63% 14.29% 24.03% 4.09% 
4 73 7,842 62,241 = 
Baluchistan aie 20 20 9,56,045 ar 0.02% 1.88% 14.96% 
ee ct 
1,06,38,080  53,20,415 —15,60,635 —-10,77,77 
Total .. 600 600  5,68,34,446 ee 95.47% 17.94% 5.20% 3.59% 


a 
rty, P.M.L. (Q)—Pakistan Muslim 


Abbreviations: — AL—AII Pakistan Awami League, PPP—Pakistan People's on (W).—National Awami Party 


atic Party, N. 
Nigga fCounci) 2 be cabs akc pera M.J.U.P.—Markazi Jamiat-ul-Ulama Pakistan. 
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BY THE POLITICAL. PARTIES IN CONTESTED CONSTITUENCIES 


Chapter XV) 


i, . 


of valid votes secured by their nominees 


P.M.L. (Coun). P.D.P, N.A.P. (W) J.I. J.U.I. (W.P) J.U.L&NI M.J.U.P. Other parties Independent 
Number Number Number Number Nomber Number Number Number Number 
/e % yA y wi % WA i 


e 6 


10 1 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
1,84,541 298876 492846  6,78.159 76,735 2,23,634 = 1,734,101  16,21,555 
1.23% 1.98% 3.27% 4.50% 0.81% 1.48% 1.16% 10.46% 
11,94,141  2,77,53 3,088  1,61,627 3, 13,68 2,262  4,48,008 1,73,317 24,31.364 
11.92% 92.97% = 0.03% 1.61% = 3.13% 0.02% 4.47% 1.73% ta dy 
1,99,841 9,626 2,756 89,245 37,418 14,702: 1,84,151 49,433 882,925 
6.57% 0.32% 0.09% 2.93% 1.23% 0.48% 6.06% 1.63% 29.64% 
40,410 4,545  2,75,604 37,387 _2,01,030 691 = 296 2.64596 
2.799% 0.31% 19.04% 2.58% 13.89% 0.05% 0.02%  18.38¢- 
10,650 — 82,532 8,609 45,609 — — 6,284 1,92,334 
2.56% 19.83% 2.07% 10.96% 1.5172 46.21% 


16,259,583  5,90,585 856,826  9.75.027 674,476 241,289 632159 403,451 § 
5.43% {97° : Z. bap a i a) q »] 3,922,774 


League (Qayyum Group), P.M.L. (Conv.) Pakistan Muslim League (Convention). P.M.L. (Coun.)—Pakistan Mfvsj: 
(Wali Khan Group). J.l.—Jamaat-E-islami, J.UL (WEP yeraiat Uslma-E-Islam (West Pakistan), WUL E 
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TABLE 5.—NUMBER OF 
(a) Number of 

, (6b) Number of 

(c) Number of 

Each column indicates three 
(Paragraph 9 


No. of No. of PML PML PML JUTt JUI 
* PROVINCE seats scats PP-P. (Q) (Council) (Con- (WP) &NT Ji MJUP 
alloca- contes- vention) 
ted ted 

OS a ee 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 
(a) 3 128 116 208 23 63 174 — 

E ast Pakistan .. mn 300 300 (b) — — — — —_ 1 1 — 
(c) 3 121 108 187 18 34 136 — 

(a) 166 77 110 50 7. 4 $0 73 

The Punjab... S16 180 180 (5) 113 6 16 5 2 — 1 4 
(c) 1S 46 48 26 56 4 72 49 

(a) 49 34 29 9 a3 5 37 5 

Sind .. a Ss 60 60 (b) 28 5 4 aed = os 1 4 

(c) J 15 20 9 21 4 30 

(a) 37 39 14 7 35 Zz 28 es 

N.W.F.P. oe os 40 40 (b) 3 10 1 2 4 — 1 as 
(c) 17 10 1] 2 15 2 26 oo 

(a) 6 14 10 — 14 — 12 ‘ane 

Baluchistan... “ 26 20 (6) = 2 = — 3 — — — 
(c) 6 5 8 es 5 —. 12 oa 

(a) 26! 292 279 274 167 74 331 ) 

Total oa. 600 600 (£) 144 23 2] 7 9 I 4 11 

(c) $2 197 195 224 115 64 276 52 


{4 5eeviatiows > —PPP—Pakistan People’s Party, PML (Q)—Pakistan Muslim League (Qayyum Group), PML (Council), 
SUL(WP)—Jamiat Ulama-E-Ishum (West Pakistan), JU! & Ni—Jamiat Ulma-E-Islam and Nizam-I]- 


MJUP-Markuzi Jamiat-ul Ulama Pakistan, MJ ALHP-Markazi Jamiat-E-Ahle Hadces Pukistan, 
—National Awami 

Party (Wali Group), NAP(B)—National Awami Party (Bhashani Group), SKMPPM M-Sind—Karachil 

Front, JGMD—Jativa 

Guna Mukti Dal, KSP—Krishak Sramik Party, PNC-Pakistan Natdona] Congress, 1G@D—IJslam 


é 


b 


s- 
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CANDIDATES ACCORDING TO PARTIES 


candidates sponsored ; 

candidates elected ; and 

candidates forfeiting security deposits. 
figures in the above order 

of Chapter XX) 


MJA PDP AL KT NAP NAP Masti PeMM PNL BUFJGMD KSP PNC IGD JAM IND Total 
(W) (B) League 

12 3. 14 #%J35 16 17 «18 «619 20 21 22 23 24 425 £426 237 28 

— 144 300 — 107 32 — — 38 — 5 11 5 13 — 480 1,850 

— 2 288 —_ i— — — — — — — _- — —_ 7 300 
— 133 — — 80 27 — — 3F — 4 1 § 12 — 396 1,332 
3 52 4 4 4 9 8 3 15 2 a Ge -ae 3 1 $79 4,323 

1 RR am 1 _— 27 180 

1 36s 4 4 8 § 2 13 2 4$- -+ ad 1 464 869 
~— 18 5 1 3 1 10 1 — — — — — — 333 579 
a 14 60 
a 18 5 1 6 3 1 9 1 - — — — — — 293 440 
a 4 I 38 es © 02 319 
—-— =—-— — =— 3 — = ae a ass —- s—- ~~ — = 6 40 
ss 4 0— — 17 — 2 -—- = =—- =| =—- =—- —> — 87 193 
a 1 1 1232 — — — 1 4q—- - =—- — = S8 164 
_ a ee ee tee C. <3 et ees 6 20 
ints gal a 1 3 os — — — —_— 70 ® 


11 15 SS 6 9 11 3 16 I 1,592 4,235 
_ 60 600 
5 § 1] 5 I4 1 1,310 2939 


3 218 311 6 168 44 
1 6 288 — 22— — t 
1 191 10 6 110 38 | 11 $3 


Pakistan Muslim League (Council), PML (Convention)—Pakistan Muslim League (Convention), 
Islam, JI—Jamaat-E-Islami, 

PDP—Pakistan Democratic Party AL~AJI Pakistan Awami League, KT—Khaksar Tehnk, NAP (W) 
Muhajirc Punjabi- Pathan Muttaheda Mahaz, PNL—Pakistan National League, SUF-Sind United 


Gonotontri Dal, JAM—Jameat Alia Mujahidin, IND—Independent. 
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STATEMENT 1.—STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF PRESIDING 
OFFICERS, ASSISTANT PRESIDING OFFICERS AND 
POLLING OFFICERS. ) 


(Paragraph 21 of Chapter XII) 


; Presiding Assistant Polling 
Province Officers Presiding Officers. 
Officers 
j 2 3 4 

East Pakistan x “es os en 15,331 55,568 1,11,136 
The Punjab Se a os be 8,475 29,509 59,124 
Sind 2% a es - a 3,165 6,470 23,195 
N.W.F.P. v < oe oe 1,626 5,450 10,765 
Baluchistan 7 i a es 880 1,991 4,006 


Total .. 29,477 98,988 2,08,226 


EEE 
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STATEMENT 2.<-STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUM “TION 
PETITIONS FILED MBER OF ELECTION 


(Paragraph 6 of Chapter XXJ) 


Province 


East Pakistan dss e ee a on re 4 
The Punjab .. p es 28 
Sind ~ i a = i ee - 14 
N.W.PB.P. ln. ae a be 17 
Baluchistan .. <= 
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(ii) Chief Election Commissioner and Members of the Election Commission together 
with the Names of Officers of the Election Connnission Secretariat and Provincial 
Offices 


} 
2 
3 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


a eo | 
—_ © 


Green 


4 


ry 
WN 


- -_ - . 


. Chief Election Commissioner 
. Member, Election Commission 
. Member, Election-Commission 


. Secretary .. 


5. Joint Secretary 


. Deputy Secretary (Admn.) 


. Deputy Secretary (Budget.) 
. Public Relations Officer 


. Section Officer 
. Section Officer 
. Section Officer 
. Section Officer 
. Section Officer 
. Section Officer 


. Section Officer 


Mr. Justice Abdus Sattar, H.Q.A., 
Mr. Justice A.M. Sayem. 
Mr. Justice Malik- Mohammad Akram. 


Election Commission Secretariat 


Mr. Aslam Abdullah Khan, S.Q.A, CSP. 
Mr. Mohammad Amin, T. Pk. 

Mr. M. M. Sayeed. 

Mr. Sarwaruddin Khan, EPSS. 

Mr. S. M. Tariku] Alam. 

Mr. Abdul Aziz. 

Mr. Mohammad Iqbal Khan. 

Mr. Shaukat Mustafa, T.K. 

Mr. M.A. Salam, EPCS. 

Mr. Ashfak Hussain. 

Mr. S.M. Hasnain 

Mr. A.T.M. Azizur Rehman, EPSS. 


OFFICE OF THE PROVINCIAL ELECTION COMMISSIONER, EAST 
PAKISTAN, DACCA 


. Provincial Election Commis- 
sioner East Pakistan, Dacca. 


2. Additional Provincial Election 


Commissioner, East Pakistan, 
Dacca. 


3. Deputy Election Commissioner, 


(Headquarters), Dacca. 


4, Deputy Election Commissioner, 


(Headquarters), Dacca. 


5, Deputy Election Commissioner, 


Rangpur. 


6. Deputy Election Commissioner, 
ulna. 


Mr. M. H. Rahman, T.Pk. EPCS. 


Mr. 8.G. Mahboob Ali, TQA. 


Mr, Shamsuddin Ahmed, CSS. 
Mr. Ahmed Hussain, EPSS. 
Mr. S. Motahir Hussain. 


Mr. A. Momin. 


10. 


lI. 


Deputy Election Commissioner, 
Dacca. 


Deputy Election Commissioner, 


Comilla. 


. Deputy Election Commissioner, 


Rajshahi. 
Deputy Election Commissioner, 
Barisal. 


Deputy Election Commissioner, 
Mymensingh. 


. Deputy Election Commissioner, 


Mr 


< 


Mr. 


Mir. 


I 


ZR. Zahid. 

r. Jafer Sadique. 

.. M.R. Chowdhury. EPCS. 
*, Jainal Abedin. 


. Nazirullah. 


.M. R. Tarafdar. 


Afzalur Rahman. 


Shafiquddin Ahmed. 


M. A. Tahir, WPES (1). 


ELECTION COMMISSIONER, 


THE PUNJAB, LAHORE 


Mir 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Chittagong. 
13. Assistant Election Commis- 
sioner, Dacca. 
14. Assistant Election Commis- 
sioner, Dacca. 
I5. Assistant Election Commis- 
sioner, Dacca. 
OFFICE OF THE PROVINCIAL 
1. Provincial Election Commis- 
sioner, the Punjab, Lahore. 
2. Deputy Election Commissioner, 
(Headquarters), Lahore. 
3. Deputy Election Commissioner. 
Rawalpindi. . 
4. Deputy Election Commissioner, 
Lahore. 
5. Deputy Election Commissioner, 
Sargodha. 


1.) Provincial 


. Assistant 


- Deputy Election Commissioner, 


Multan. 


Election 


Commniis- 
sioner, Lahore. 


Mr. 


Mr. 


M.A. Rashid. T. Fk., FCS. 
Inayatullah. 

S. A. Wahab. 

Mohammad Aslam, PCS. 
Anwar Tahmasap Khan, PCS. 
Akhtar Islam Ehsan, PCS. 


M.H. Zaid). 


OFFICE OF THE PROVINCIAL ELECTION COMMISSIONER, 
SIND, KARACHI 


al = Election Commis- 
sioner, Sind, Karachi. 


Mr. 


Mahmood Ahmad Khan. 


2. Deputy Election Commissioner, Mr. Mohammad Zamiruddin. — 


(Headquarters), Karachi. 


"Su 


&) 


DA 


. Deputy Election Commissioner, Mr. G. M. Shaikh, PCS. 


Hyderabad. 


. Deputy Election Commissioner, Mr. Abdus Saleem Khan, PCS. 


Khairpur. 


. Assistant Election Commus- Mf. S.A.M. Farooq. 


sioner, Karachi. 


OFFICE OF THE PROVINCIAL ELECTION COMMISSIONER. 
N.W.F.P., PESHAWAR 


. Provincial Election Commis- Arbab Mohd Farid Khan, PCS. 


sioner, N.W.F.P., Peshawar. 


. Deputy Election Commissioner, Mr. Mohammad Jan. 


Peshawar. 


. Assistant Election Commis- Mr. Hassan Mohammad. 


sioner, Peshawar. 


OFFICE OF THE PROVINCIAL ELECTION COMMISSIONER. 
BALUCHISTAN, QUETTA 


. Provincial Election Commis- Mr. Rafiq Ahmad Khan, PCS. 


sioner, Baluchistan, Quetta. 


. Deputy Election Commissioner, Haji Malik Khair Mohammad Khan 


Quetta. Panezai, PCS. 


. Assistant Election Commise Mr. Mohammad Younas Kban. 


sioner, Quetta. 


